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New Jersey Plan”’ 
For State Insurance 
Held Sound By Falls 


American Executive Calls It Best 
Method Yet Devised by Agents 
and Companies 


OPERATION OVER YEAR 


rovides Adequate Indemnity at 
Minimum Cost With Service 
by Qualified Agents 








The New Jersey plan is the best meth- 
d yet devised for efficiently handling in- 
wrance on public business within the 
stressed institution classification, Lau- 
ence E. Falls, vice-president, American 
ui Newark, said when speaking yester- 
hy before the annual meeting of the 
llinois Association of Insurance Agents 
bt Rockford, Ill. The so-called “New 









Jersey plan,” which has been in opera- 
‘ion for more than a year, deals with 
imsurance On properties in the hands of 
the New Jersey Department of Banking 
kt Insurance which is charged with pro- 
wing insurance for the benefit of dis- 
essed lending institutions placed in the 
ands of the Department for conserva- 
jon, rehabilitation or liquidation, Mem- 
ers of the New Jersey Association of 
(nderwriters and most fire companies 
erating in New Jersey participate in 
his insurance coverage. 

Strong support for the New Jersey 
jlan, which has now been approved also 
by two other states, was given by Mr. 
Falls because he feels that insurance 
tompanies are able to extend the re- 
wired indemnity at a minimum of cost 
and without waste motion, Qualified lo- 
fal agents in each state receive full agen- 
ty commission on all such business and 
Fre enabled under this plan to demon- 
trate their ability to render efficient and 
foney-saving agency services. The only 
i”position he has heard expressed to 
he adoption of this plan in any state 
= the amount of such insurance is 
fonsiderable, comes from those favored 
lew who enjoy the lion’s share of this 
business through political favor. 


Plan Superior to Handling 
by Brokers 


Before outlining the plan devised in 
ew Jersey by the local awents and the 
Pmerican of Newark Mr. Falls reviewed 
hat has been in some other states with 
‘spect to insurance on properties in the 
ands of a state authority. 

“Insurance on such properties in 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Sales Spoilage 


A housewife, mailing a package of home-cooked food- 
stuffs, wrote on the wrappings:— 


“If not delivered in 10 days, never mind!” 


That same line might almost as well be attached, by 
printed slip, to many life insurance policies. The longer 
the time between application and delivery, the greater 
the danger of sales spoilage. The applicant’s enthusiasm 
may have oozed away, if there is much delay. Then the 
selling must be done all over again, and too often fails. 
And, too, attempts may be made to collect the insurance 


if the applicant dies before contract delivery. 


The “put-it-off’—the occasional underwriter with the 
“when I get around to it” habit in all things—needs con- 
stant supervision by his General Agent or Agency Super- 
visor, for his own profit and for the credit of his not-taken 
record. Wasteful, costly not-taken records are not popular 


in Agency or Underwriting Departments. 

Helpful in reducing not-takens, whether of prompt or 
delay deliverers, is cash with the application. Courage 
and tact, blended, commonly brings it. 
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To Put Up Fight For 
Proceeds Exemptions 
Under Code Revision 


N. Y. State Association Leaders 
See Changes in Wording Open- 
ing Way to Litigation 


COPIED BY MANY STATES 


Interpretation of Section 55-a, b, 
and c Has Taken Several Years 
of Work With Cases 


Leaders of the New York State Life 
Underwriters Association are planning 
to go before the joint legislative commit- 
tee now conducting hearings on the pro- 
posed insurance code revisions with a 
strong argument for preserving as much 
as possible the present wording of Sec- 
tions 55-a-b-c providing for exemptions 
of life insurance proceeds from attach- 
ment. These sections have been copied 
substantially by a score of other states 
and meanwhile the state association has 
appeared as friend of the court in numer- 
ous cases thus aiding in an exact inter- 
pretation of the purposes of the exemp- 
tion features. These leaders feel that 


changes in the wording proposed in the 
new code will open the way for new 
litigation and the work of several years 
in defining the exemption features will 
be wasted. 


Committee of Leaders 


The chief subject before the state as- 
sociation meeting at Ithaca November 12 
was these code revisions and a special 
committee was named by Edwin A. Mur- 
phy, Rochester, president of the associa- 
tion to appear before the legislative com- 
mittee on this matter. Members of the 
committee appointed were Spencer Mc- 
Carty, Albany, chairman; Sidney Wer- 
timer, Buffalo; Frank WwW enner, Utica; 
Clancy D. Connell, New York City; 
George Kederich, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Jul- 














ian S. Myrick, New York City; Edwin 
A. Murphy, Rochester; Arthur V. 
Youngman, New York City. Albert 


Hirst, New York attorney, is counsel 
for the association. 
See New Litigation 


In addition the association adopted a 
minute and resolution on the subject in 
which it was stated, “A study of the 
proposed new section 66.9 shows that 
the draftsmen of the revision do not 
propose to make any changes in the sub- 
stance of the law, with one unimportant 
exception. That being so, the revision 
constitutes more or less a mere change 
in language. The danger of such 
change in language, however, is that in- 
advertently the meaning may be 
changed. ° ‘Numerous questions that have 
been settled by the courts may again be 
thrown open to litigation and ultimate 
resettlement by the courts. Until such 
resettlement has taken place, there will 
necessarily be uncertainty, as to the ap- 
plication of the law, uncertainty that will 
certainly affect every policyholder i in the 
state and his beneficiaries.” 
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Children make a game of counting 
buttons. 

But suppose that your little son really 
wants to be a doctor or lawyer when 
he grows up...or study for some other 
profession ...or at least wants to go to 
college. You will do all you can to help 
him prepare for his life’s work . . . if 
you live. 

Suppose, however, you were not 


ready financially when he is ready for 


college, or suppose you “were not here” 


at the time. You want him to have his 
chance in any event; and you would 
want your little girl to have the same 
advantage, because you realize that for 
the boy or girl who is capable of bene- 
fiting from a college education, it is a 
great handicap, or may even be a 
tragedy, to be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity for lack of funds. 


It is not too much to say that the 





surest way of providing funds, beyond 
peradventure, for your son’s or daugh- 
ter’s education is through an educa- 
tional policy sufficient to cover neces- 
sary expenses. 

Perhaps you will be interested in a 
folder we have prepared showing the 
average cost of attending each of 105 
leading colleges and universities. A 
copy will gladly be sent to you, with- 


out obligation. 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS, THE FIRST CONSIDERATION... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Mutual Company founded on April 12, 1845 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, Chairman of the Board 





51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALFRED L. AIKEN, President 
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xemption of Life Insurance and 


Annuities from Claims of Creditors 


Ry Frederick L. Allen 


The question of the rights of creditors 
n life insurance and annuities has been 
siderable public interest and im- 


lof con 1 aC 
since policies were first 


portance ever 
written. 


ion from the claims of creditors of the 
sured, of the proceeds of life insur- 
ince policies taken out in favor of his 
vife, his children and immediate depen- 
jents, the theory being that if the in- 
ured should meet with financial re- 
verses, his dependents would have some 
srotection—at least—in case of his death. 
New York was the pioneer state to 
widence that humane policy by statutory 
enactment. Exemption statutes were en- 
ated in that state as early as 1840. In 
\pril of that year the New York legis- 
ature passed an Act, the title of which 
was. “An Act in Respect to Insurances 
for Lives for the Benefit of Married Wo- 
men.” That Act authorized a married 
yoman to insure the life of her husband 
for her sole use, and provided that on 
his death the amount of insurance should 
te payable to the wife, free from the 
daims of his creditors. 
The exemption was not to apply, to 
use the words of the statute, 

where the amount of premium an- 

nually paid shall exceed three hun- 

dred dollars, 
trespective of who paid the premiums. 


A Radical Change In 1896 


In 1858 the Act was amended so that 
‘he exemption was lost only if the pre- 
mums paid by the husband exceeded 
three hundred dollars a year. 

In 1870 the Act was again amended so 
hat the creditors were entitled to that 
jart of premiums annually paid in excess 
f the prescribed limit, which was in- 
eased at that time from $300 to $500. 
Then in 1896 there was a radical 
thange, when the Act was again amend- 
tl to provide that the amount of insur- 
ace purchased with that part of the 
premiums annually paid in excess of $500 
night be reached by the creditors. 
Further evidence of this humane policy 
ff the legislature to protect a married 
voman’s interest in a policy taken out 
‘or her benefit is found in the Enabling 
\ct of 1873. 


Provide For Surrender 


Up to 1873, a married woman could not 
‘wrender or transfer her interest in a 
Wolicy taken out for her benefit, but in 
hat year the legislature amended the 
Act So as to provide that any policy in 
aver of a married woman might, on 
ie written request of said married wo- 
man, duly acknowledged, and on the 
mitten request of the policyholder, be 
meentered to the company for its cash 
ist and also that a married woman 
— case she had no child or chil- 
sl T any issue thereof, dispose of the 
ohtey by deed or will or any instrument 
"the nature of a will, 
ter, a married woman was permitted 
Fong eng to assign or transfer such a 
Mey but only with the written consent 
% the insured. 
levelopms gone into the details of the 
ica ent of the New York Exemp- 
atute to illustrate the zeal which 


he legislature always showed in protect- 








_ the claims of creditors. 


It always has been the aim of legisla- ; 
lures to make provision for the exemp- ' 


ing the proceeds of life insurance from 
The scope of 
the statute was broadened by each suc- 
cessive amendment. And, when a mar- 


‘ried woman was enabled to assign her 


interest in a policy of life insurance, 
provision was nevertheless made that she 
could not do so without the written con- 
sent of the insured. The effect of this 
restriction on her right to assign was to 
protect the insurance from the claims 
not only of the creditors of the insured, 
but also of the married woman during 
the lifetime of the insured. 


Becomes Part of Domestic Relations Law 


After 189 it apparently was the legisla- 
tive intent that life insurance should be 
wholly exempt from the claims of credi- 
tors of the insured up to the extent 
of insurance purchased by an annual 
premium not in excess of $500. 

The exemption statute, in substantially 
the form established by the 1896 amend- 
ments, subsequently became Section 52 
of the Domestic Relations Law of New 
York State. 

Statutes of the type of Section 52 are 
in force today in the States of California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada and Utah. In 
Missouri and South Carolina the exemp- 
tion applies only to premiums not ex- 
ceeding $500 a year. On the other hand, 
in Arizona, Mississippi and South 
Dakota, the exemption statute applies to 
a limited amount of insurance irrespec- 
tive of the amount of annual premium 
paid, provided the insurance is payable 
to dependents of the insured. 

The legislatures of most of the other 
states go further and provide that there 
shall be a full exemption of the proceeds 
of insurance policies on the lives of 
debtors, if the insurance is payable to a 
person other than the debtor. However, 
in most statutes of this type, provision 
is made that if it is proved that the in- 
sured, while insolvent, with intent to de- 
fraud his creditors had used his funds to 
purchase insurance on his life, the pre- 
miums so paid, or in some cases the 
proceeds of insurance purchased with 
such premiums, would be subject to the 
claims of the creditors. 

From what I have said it is apparent, 
I think, that the legislatures had in mind 
to deal fairly with the creditors, as well 
as the insured’s dependents, on the prin- 
ciple, I suppose, that a man should not 
be permitted to build up an insurance 
estate by paying premiums with moneys 
which should rightfully be used in pay- 
ing his just debts, nor be permitted so to 
use moneys when he is insolvent. 


Cash Surrender Values and Creditors 

In all these exemption statutes, the 
exemptions covered only the proceeds of 
insurance payable at the death of the 
insured. 

The question was left open whether 
the cash surrender value of the policies 
could be reached by the creditors. This 
was probably due to the fact that in the 
early days of life insurance in this coun- 
try policy provisions for the payment of 
cash surrender values had not developed. 
Later on, about 1898, when cash values 
were provided for, creditors attempted 
to reach such values, claiming that the 
exemption statutes referred only to the 
proceeds payable in case of the insured’s 
death. In some states the courts so con- 
strued the statutes. In some other 


states the courts construed the statutes 
liberally in favor of the policyholder 
and held surrender values exempt as well 
as the proceeds of the policies payable 
at the insured’s death. In late years, 
the exemption statutes were amended to 
cover the cash values as well as the pro- 
ceeds payable in case of death. 
Right To Change 

A new question arose in regard to 
these exemptions when in 1901 the com- 
panies first began to include in the poli- 
cies, provisions giving the insured .the 
right to change the beneficiary. Unde1 
policies having such a provision, some 
of the state courts held that the credi- 
tors could force the insured to exercise 
this right and make the policy payable 
to the insured, the debtor, and thereby 
enable the creditor to reach the cash 
value. 

U. S. Bankruptcy Act 

This brings us to another phase of 
the subject—the United States Bank- 
ruptcy Act. The present U. S. Bank- 
ruptcy Act took effect July 1, 1898. In 
this Act was first included Section 70a, 
which provides that the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy shall have title to all property 
of the bankrupt which is not exempt, 
including powers which the bankrupt 
might have exercised for his own benefit 
and property which prior to the filing 
of the petition he could have transferred. 
In the United States courts which have 
jurisdiction over bankruptcy cases it was 
held that if the right to change the bene- 
ficiary is reseryed to the insured under 
the terms of a policy, the trustee in 
bankruptcy can reach the cash sur- 
render value of the policy on a bank- 
rupt’s life on the theory that the bene- 
ficiary option was a power which the 
insured could exercise for his own bene- 
fit, and that there was a property right 
in the insured in such a case which he 
could have transferred. Such was the 
ruling finally of the United States Su- 
preme Court in 1917 in Cohen v. Samuels, 
245 U.S. 50. 

As a result, no doubt, of the rulings 
of the United States courts and the state 
courts prior to the date of the Cohen 
v. Samuels case, the legislatures of the 
various states, wishing to secure rea- 
sonable life insurance protection for de- 
pendents of debtors, enacted broader ex- 
emption statutes, including within their 
scope the proceeds of life insurance 
policies in which the right to change 
the beneficiary was reserved to the in- 
sured. The principle on which these 
statutes are based is to prevent the life 
insurance benefits from being diverted 
from the wise and humane purpose gen- 
erally sought to be accomplished by the 
insured in taking out the policy. 

Hickman vs. Hanover 

This principle is enunciated in the deci- 
sion of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals (4th Circuit) in Hickman v. 
Hanover, 33 Fed. (2d) 873, (1929). The 
Court said: 

While there are a few cases which hold that 
exemption statutes should be strictly con- 
strued, the better and almost universal rule 
is that such statutes should receive a liberal 
construction in favor of the debtor in order 
to advance the humane purpose of preserv- 
ing to the unfortunate or improvident 
debtor or his family the means of obtaining 


a livelihood and prevent them from becom- 
ing a charge upon the public. 


One of the first states to adopt a sta- 


Vice-President and General Counsel, Mutual Life, N. Y. | 


tute affording protection against the cre- 
ditors of the insured, even though the 
right to change the beneficiary is re- 
served to the insured, was Minnesota 
in 1905, followed by Ohio in 1913, and 
later Indiana, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Tennessee and Wyoming and more 
recently, Alabama, Arkansas, Colorauu, 
Connecticut, Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Georgia, Maine, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, West Virginia 
and Wisconsin. Twenty-three states in 
all and the District of Columbia. 

The states of Florida, Iowa, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan and New Jersey do 
not, in their statutes, specifically cover 
policies which reserve to the insured the 
right to change the beneficiary, but deci- 
sions of the courts construing these sta- 
tutes in those states have held that such 
proceeds are protected. 

In Maryland a Federal court, constru- 
ing the Federal Bankruptcy statute, held 
that the cash surrender value of insur- 
ance on the life of a husband payable 
to his wife, in which the right to change 
the beneficiary was reserved to the in- 
sured, is exempt from the claims of the 
creditors of the insured in bankruptcy 
only to the extent of $500 under the Con- 
stitution of Maryland. 

Illinois, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, Texas, Vermont and 
Washington still have exemption statutes 
which, although allowing for a full ex- 
emption of the proceeds, are silent as to 
the effect of the right of the insured to 
change the beneficiary. 


Some Protection In All States 


To complete the list, I might add tnat 
no exemption statute of any kind covers 
insurance in Virginia, but the Supreme 
Court of Virginia has held that the in- 
sured’s creditors could not reach the 
proceeds of insurance payable to a per- 
son other than the insured except to the 
extent of premiums paid by the insured 
while insolvent. 

We can therefore say. that at the pres- 
ent time there is no state which either 
by statute or court decision does not 
give some protection from the claims or 
creditors to insurance payable to the 
insured’s family. 

In case of bankruptcy where the pro- 
ceedings are in the United States courts, 
the bankrupt is entitled to such exemp- 
tions as are given him by the laws of 
the state in which he was domiciled for 
the six months immediately preceding the 
filing of the petition. In other words, 
the bankrupt has the benefit of any sta- 
tute exempting the proceeds of his poli- 
cies from the claims of creditors given 
him by the laws of the state of his last 
immediate domicile. 


Section 55a 


Before leaving this particular phase of 
the discussion there is one point in con- 
nection with the New York statute to 
which I would like to call attention. The 
statute is Section 55a of the New York 
Insurance Law, effective March 31, 1927, 
which provides that the proceeds or 
avails of policies of life insurance in 
favor of a person other than the insured, 
shall be exempt from the claims of the 
creditors of the insured whether or not 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Mass. Mutual General Agents at Home Office Conference fe P 























Pictured with the general agents on the home office steps are officers of the company, among them President Bertrand J. Perry, 


| 


2 


Vice-Presidents Henry Loeb, Joseph C. 


Behan, Chester O. Fischer, Alexander T. Maclean, General Counsel Wesley E. Monk and Medical Director Dr. Morton Snow. 


The General Agents Association of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life held its an- 
nual conference at the home office in 
Springfield November 10-12 which proved 
to be a real conference with informal 
discussion rather than talks. The 
various home office departments partici- 
pated and helped to make the gathering 
a most stimulating and profitable one. 
There was a banquet with speaking at 
which Bertrand J. Perry, president of 
the company, presided. _ 

New officers of the General Agents 
Association are Clarence W. Reuling, 
Peoria, president; Harry I. Davis, At- 
lanta, vice-president; John F. Cremen, 
Washington, secretary-treasurer. Presid- 
ing was Elmer W. Snyder, Cleveland, 
retiring president. ; 

In addressing the general agents Presi- 
dent Perry stated the company’s attitude 
on current discussion about curtailing 
settlement options a summary of his re- 
marks being given in another column. 

Pursuing the discussion initiated by 
President Perry, James L. Marchese, 
manager of the benefit department, em- 
phasized the importance of carefully 
drawn settlement agreements, avoiding 
needless complexities, yet preserving the 
proper function of life insurance in re- 
placing income values destroyed by the 
death of the insured. 


set 


Underwriting 

Led by Vice-President Henry Loeb, 
with Dr. Morton Snow, medical director, 
and Michael Marchese, assistant secre- 
tary, participating, the underwriting prac- 
tices of the company were discussed. An 
open forum followed, in which questions 
from the floor were covered. 

Similar procedure was followed in the 
open discussions led by Francis E, Em- 
ery, assistant secretary, in charge of the 
policy department; by the committee on 
disability claims, conducted by Vice- 
Presidents Loeb and Maclean; and by 
the actuarial department, under the lead- 
ership of Harry H. Peirce, actuary. 


Agency Department Plans 

A feature of the convention was the 
panel discussion by members of the 
agency department staff, covering long- 
range plans for cooperation with the 
company’s general agents in meeting 
their agency problems. Conducted by 
Vice-President Chester O. Fischer, the 
discussion took the form of a home of- 


fice round table conference, with the 
convention audience listening-in. The 
findings of a questionnaire circulated 
among the general agents earlier in the 
year, with the resultant conclusions and 
plans, were outlined. Agency Administra- 
tion matters were handled by Wrayburn 
M. Benton, agency secretary, assisted by 
Horace A. Quimby and James M. Den- 


man. Arthur D. Lynn, assistant director 
of agencies, led the discussion of the 
field sales personnel division, assisted by 
E. Lloyd Mallon, Frank W. Howland, 
and Seneca M. Gamble. Sales promo- 
tion activities were discussed by Charles 
W. Hall, assistant director of agencies, in 
conjunction with Seneca Gamble and 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Perry Gives Views On 
Settlement Options 


AS FUNCTION OF INSURANCE 





Company Would Curtail Options Only If 
Sounder Course Could Be 
Followed 





Addressing the General Agents Asw- 
ciation of the company at a conference 
at the home office in Springfield last 
week, Bertrand J. Perry, president of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life stated 
the company’s position on the proposed 
curtailment of the scope of settlement 
options. He said in part: 

“A matter on which I would like to 
comment is one about which a good 
deal of discussion has been reported in 
the trade journals in recent months. | 
refer to the proposal that life insurance 
companies should curtail somewhat the 
rights and privileges accorded policy: 
holders, and their beneficiaries, under 
the installment settlement options. 

“It is not surprising that these discus- 
sions have disturbed many field repre 
sentatives, and it is particularly on this 
account that I wish to touch upon them 
now. 

“Two reasons prompt these proposal. 
First is concern over the long-range 
availability of satisfactory investment 
outlets at an attractive rate of retum. 
The other has to do with administrative 
problems and expense. Both factors att 
important, and must always have the 
most thoughtful consideration of life m- 
surance management. 

“On the other side of the picture, al 
of us realize that the sphere of usefut 
ness of life insurance has long since oul 
grown the proposition of paying lump 
sums of money to widows and children 
unskilled in capital investment. 

“The true function of life insurance 
is to replace financial values lost by the 
death of the insured. In the typical 
case, the insured’s death does not deprive 
his family of a large single sum. Thelf 
financial loss is the month-after-month 
income upon which they depend. 4 
equivalent lump sum placed in thet 
hands does not, of itself, provide secutily 
for them. And while other media ex 
for converting this capital into income 
I refer, of course, to life insurance truss 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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‘te Provisions Of 
N. Y. Code Discussed 


= RHODES ON DISABILITY 


ICE 





tual Benefit Vice-President Says Code 
Would Prevent Co. From Issuing 
Its Disability Contract 





Provisions of the tentative insurance 
nde of this state relative to incontesta- 
ity, surrender values, disability and nu- 
srous other subjects were discussed this 
sek at the resumed hearings on the 
ide before the legislative committee, 
ting at 80 Centre Street, New Yok 


Controversial angles about Industrial 
ce, interest rates on policy loans, 
injected by a couple of outside 
seakers who appeared as_ individuals. 
issemblyman Edward S. Moran, Jr., of 
committee, on the subject of policy 
ans, asked why 1% above the interest 
allowed on funds left with the com- 
ny would not be a fair rate to charge 
srowers of reserve under their policies. 
fessor Edwin W. Patterson who 
afted the proposed code said that he 
ied to find some formula for setting 
a fluctuating rate which would take 
to account the changes at different 
iods in the factors that would control 
fair rate over a long period. He found 
impossible to set up such a formula, 
iowever. He indicated that perhaps As- 
wmblyman Moran’s suggestion of 1% 
hove the interest rate allowed on funds 
night be a basis and deserved considera- 
tion, 
Rhodes on Disability Provision Definition 
E. E. Rhodes, vice-president of Mutual 
: Benefit, discussed the paragraph in the 
ptions new code which defines disability insur- 
tance. The definition in one provision as 
riven in the code is that total disability 
is incapacity of the insured resulting 
fom bodily injury or ailment to engage 
mn any occupation for remuneration or 
brofit. (Section 66.15; Sub section 4A.) 
Mr. Rhodes said the Mutual Benefit’s 
efinition of disability is that it exists 
hen by reason of sickness or injury 
e policyholder has lost a material per- 
emntage of his earned income, figured 
bt about 75%. 
With the Mutual Benefit the disability 
wlicy is a separate contract tied up 
ith the life insurance policy, and can- 
nt exist without the life insurance poli- 
, ». Therefore, the life policy cannot be 
d like toencelled and the disability continued. 
a good Bie thought that the provisions respect- 
ported in flag disability, as they appear in the new 
nonths. Iinde, would prevent the Mutual Benefit 
insurance irom writing its present type of disabil- 
what the fy contract, and in his opinion there 
1 policy: Biould be a change of language in the 
s, under hde respecting disability provisions. He 
ns. | tid the company had found its disability 
e discus: fontracts profitable; that Massachusetts 
ld repte- had disapproved it because of its lib- 
y on this ality, 
pon thet | Want Cost Surrender Provisions 


of Annuity Changed 
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A request for a change in the cash 
frender provision of annuities was 
rade by Counsel Johnson of the Teach- 
Hs Insurance and Annuity Association 
i America. Subdivision “f” of Section 
12 of the code bill provides that the 
ash surrender value shall be payable 
bon demand to the holder of an an- 
uty. It was pointed out that annuities 
ld by the Teachers Insurance & An- 
ity Association to college professors 
id teachers have no cash values, as 
ry are essentially pension. plans and 
€ institutions employing the policy- 
wlders pay half the premium each year. 





ture, all 
f useful- 
ince out- 
ng lump 
children 


— H cash surrender values are permitted 
“ pl resent contracts held highly satisfactory, 
- deprive pad no longer be used and the com- 
Their *y might be subject to sudden large 
| 7 withdrawals which the present plan 
* An | peetation does not contemplate. 

a "thei fovisions applying to Industrial life 
in catit surance were discussed at some length 
fia a a areal speakers offered suggestions 
neue & anges in the tentative draft of the 
tea Tance law revision. The Columbian 


*ective Association of Binghamton, 
Y, argued that the provisions for a 
(Continued on Page 12) 








GIVE THANKS 


Those who sell life insurance have much for 
which to be grateful and gratified. 


First, they are privileged to do a 
signal service for their fellow 


men and women. 


Further, they have additional 
cause for pride in being 
among those who have helped 


make Americans the most 





fully protected people on 
earth. 

















W. H. Harrison Resigns 
As Atlantic Life V.P. 


AGENCY HEAD TWELVE YEARS 





Former President Bethel College Long 
Prominent as Production Chief 
of Richmond Company 


In a letter to the field force of the 
Atlantic Life William H. Harrison for 
more than twelve years vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies for that 
company announces his resignation, stat- 
ing that he wished to be relieved of the 
burden of agency management and 
leaves the company and association with 
members of the field force with regret. 
Mr. Harrison is widely known through- 
out the insurance business and has held 
numerous posts in insurance organiza- 
tions. 

Born and educated in Richmond, Mr. 
Harrison originally entered upon a ca- 
reer of educational work, first in Vir- 
ginia and later in Kentucky, being for 
a number of years president of Bethel 
College in the latter state. 


Started as Agent 


Deciding to enter the life insurance 
profession he became a soliciting agent 
for the Fidelity Mutual in a rural com- 
munity, later moving to Louisville where 
he became associate general agent for 
Kentucky for the National Life of Ver- 
mont. Following this connection he re- 
turned to the Fidelity Mutual as man- 
ager for Kentucky, and then became 
Kentucky general agent for the Connec- 
ticut Mutual, filling this position so suc- 
cessfully for seven years that he was 
called to the home office of that com- 
pany to become assistant superintendent 
of agencies. In this capacity he devoted 
a large portion of his time to organiza- 
tion work, adding a considerable num- 
ber of men to the Connecticut Mutual’s 
staff of general agents; he was also the 
author of that company’s original educa- 
tional course. 

Mr. Harrison has been president of 
the Louisville Underwriters Association 
and a national executive committeeman 
from Kentucky of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, He was presi- 
dent for several terms of the Louisville 
Optimist Club and was for three years 
president of Optimist International; he 
is also a member of the Richmond 
Rotary Club. He has served as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Association of Life Agency Officers. 





Commissioners Expect Big 


Attendance at N. Y. Meeting 


Indications point toward a record at- 
tendance at the mid-year meeting of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at the Pennsylvania Ho- 
tel, New York City, November 29 and 
30 and December 1, Secretary Jess G. 
Read of Oklahoma has announced. 
“This may sound like a canned state- 
ment, but attendance at each meeting 
seems to exceed that of its predecessor,” 
he explained. Current inquiries received 
by the secretary point toward the at- 
tendance of every Western commission- 
er. The meeting will be devoted largely 
to committee meetings as a number of 
chairmen have asked for them. The ex- 
ecutive committee will meet November 
29 to outline the work for the three 
days. Secretary Read will arrive in New 
York two or three days before the meet- 
ing to perfect detailed arrangements. 





New York Sales Congress 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City held its annual sales 
congress yesterday at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. An account of the proceedings 
will appear in The Eastern Underwriter 
next week. 





H. W. LEYENS DEAD, AGE 73 

Harry W. Leyens, founder Stonewall 
Life, Vicksburg, Miss., died there Novem- 
ber 12, age 73. He was a director of 
the Stonewall Life. 
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American College of Life 


Underwriters Availability 
By Frank L. Jones, 


Vice-President Equitable 


(Editor’s Note—The accompanying ad- 
dress was delivered by Mr. Jones at the 
joint meeting of the Life Agency Officers 
and Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau in Chicago held in October.) 

The training of men for the distribu- 
tion of life insurance is involved in these 
major conditions: 

1. That active and successful agents 

may be made much more effective. 

2. That incoming agents, usually, not 
only know little about life insur- 
ance and selling but they are far 
from uniform in intelligence, habits 
of work and mental alertness. 

3. That uniform training of such di- 
verse personalities is not the best 
method, though it is the one usually 
followed. 

4. That a very large number of the 
men we hire are in the age range 
of thirty to fifty and have suffered 
the great shocks of failure, or of 
discontinuance of jobs, or of being 
fired and having no income. Many 
of them have the outward appear- 
ance of an expectation of success as 
agents but an inward fear of failure. 

We would not be willing to reveal to 
the public the rate of turnover of agents 
by a statement of the number of new 
men we take on each year and the num- 
ber who leave; the number would need 
to be expressed in so many thousands 
that even agency officers are amazed 
when looking at such a record. The 
Research Bureau has given us some il- 
luminating figures on the probabilities 
of success and failure when standards 
of production fall below certain mini- 
mums for the first, second and third 
niciiths respectively, and the percentage 
of agents who survive at the end of the 
first year and at the end of the second 
year, We have no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of their findings, but we have 
every reason to be ashamed of such a 
record. 

It seems to me that the solution of 
this problem of turnover does not lie in 
the process of more hiring and more 
firing which the Bureau figures seem 
to make necessary under present con- 
ditions of selection and training. Why 
not recognize at least two of the out- 
standing conditions of men which were 
stated above and adjust our methods of 
training and cooperation to those facts. 
If so, we shall not consider it possible 
to put all incoming agents through the 
same elementary, even insignificant and 
uniform, processes, but we shall recog- 
nize that in the age group above W we 
shall need to consider the devastation 
of the ambitions of men who have met 
one or more failures, even though those 
failures may not have been of their own 
making. Experiments have been made 
here and there to show that men of 
ability, particularly young college men, 
are the more readily trained and brought 
into early production by a challenge to 
do something larger than would be indi- 
cated by mass training in which men of 
small abilities, and others possessed of 
fear, are thrown into a single class with 
them. Furthermore, it may be asserted 
with considerable authority that the 
problem of the older man who enters 
the life insurance field may not be one, 
at the outset, of training him in the 
simple elements of policy contracts and 
the selling of small policies limited large- 
ly to the rank and file of self-selected 
prospects. In both classes there is the 
need of the stimulation of men’s minds 
in the direction of improvement or 
growth. The mechanics of selling and 
the provisions of policies may be readily 
taught—in fact, they constitute about the 
whole program in the starting of agents 
on the average. We are inclined to con- 
fine ourselves in our training to such 
elementary ideas as meeting objections 
and of making a list of prospects by the 


Life Assurance Society 


various methods of centers of influence, 
personal acquaintance and the like. Cer- 
tainly the need at the outset is to have 
the recruit get a new conception which 
will “buck him up” rather than one 
which makes him face at once a pre- 
pared and emphasized list of the diffi- 
culties which he will need to overcome 
as a solicitor. 
Opportunity of Study Groups 

The American College of Life Under- 
writers, through its study groups, offers 
the opportunity to put all classes of 
agents, new and old, into an atmosphere 
of big ideas which will nullify in part 
the deadening effect of merely routine 
mechanical conceptions and activities. 

Science has developed proper means 
of improving the very stock of both 
animals and plants. Only recently, how- 
ever, have scientific principles been de- 
veloped to aid us in the mental training 
of the human being. There are ample 
evidences of growth in all kinds of ath- 
letic feats where new and better records 
are established each year in such sports 
as running, jumping, swimming, tennis, 
golf and the like. Even in such activi- 
ties the best trainers are sure that the 
mental reactions or attitudes are basic 
and almost exclusively important. 

Four Great Truths 

In our training of men to do a worthy 
job in a high grade business like life in- 
surance, we must actually face the fact 
that we need mental challenges which 
will result, through training, in mental 
growth. Out of the feeling of improve- 
ment or growth will come such a posi- 
tive force that both mind and activity 


will be driving urges to success. We 
are not without help at that point. 
What has been developed in the 
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knowledge of the leveling-up process of 
men? Here are four great truths which 
are available for our use: 

William James of Harvard developed 
a fact of great value, namely, that we 
are creatures of habit. He is convincing 
on that point. His great achievement, 
however, for our purposes, was in stat- 
ing the method by which valuable habits 
may be substituted for deadening ones. 

Dr. Thorndike of Columbia only a few 
years ago proved a point which is now 
generally accepted as a fact: that adults 
learn with about the readiness of youth. 
That idea was revolutionary. How im- 
portant it is for that great group of 
men we have above age thirty to know 
that fact and to be governed by it! 

Dr. Lorge of Columbia has recently 
arrived at a conclusion, at the end of 
long experimentation, that mental power, 
barring disease, does not decrease with 
age and may be increased. 

Dr. Mursell of Columbia has recently 
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our agent 
revealed the fact that the Only fo which our 
road to mental growth is that of «. [more acce 
tinuing to learn. If you have sohad investment 
his book, “Streamline Your Mind” of study 
will want to do so, 7 somewhat 
Must Be Influenced by Spirit of the Unite 
Should we disregard these impongefp jective, let 
scientific developments as Processes ; her of stu 
the development of men in this of » Mf the next | 
other vocation. If we do not recog A surve 
that the spirit of learning and, ther Mf preparatic 
fore, of growth, is a fundamental Dror. ations h 
ess in the making and the remaking oj the office 
men, we may be only walking and ty. Life Und 
ning in small circles and achieving, gaff qlts beat 
in rare instances, only superficial su. along 
cesses. ; Particular 
The Arserican College of Life Unis. toward th 
writers, with its ten years of EXPerien MM increase 
conducted by men who know not oj), groups, 2 
life insurance but educational processlf served by 
as well, is one great instrument at han h 
by which we may achieve some restis More T 
that come from increased mental Dow: The su: 
and the supplying of human COnfideng | the many 
through mental growth. The College courses © 
had its origin among field men yi pices of 1 
were members of the National Associ. yniversiti 
tion of Life Underwriters and wig have bee 
sought to distinguish, by title, the dj. 1936. 
ferences in agents with reference to sy These 
matters as production success, length of represent 
service, and standards of education ayj and the 
training. It is significant that its eq. an appro 
est considerations were in a Nation gerwriter 
Association committee which bore th 













name of Committee on Nomenclatyr oe, 
In fact, the program developed aloy organized 
two lines, namely, the certificatinl % group 
through committee action, of agents aif cal life u 
mitted to be superior, and the develop-B conductes 
ment of a broad educational proces are indey 
which would improve the very fiber off one is hi 
men and thus entitle them to a larger the local 
certification based upon extended stuiylf derwriter 
and successful practice. In the lateM It is p 
process there has developed the desc that the 
nation of “Chartered Life Underwriter’ the exan 
which is awarded under proper circu stalment 
stances by the American College of Lill has beer 
Underwriters. for a nt 
We are now faced with another strowll been fou 
movement among agents and companisi the stan 
to eliminate promptly the unfit, all tions an 
gradually the part-time, non-professioml cation. 
agent. As home office men assemble paring f 
here, we face this great problem of (eff two inst 
veloping efficient salesmen at least pa-f ments. 
tially through the process of making for the 
them successful humans. We cannot are in s 
turn aside from this important respo-f} a week, 
sibility very much longer. one me¢ 
Soundness of the College Program § for the | 
Recognizing the soundness of the cl-f The per 
lege program to assist us in this bigll thirty-tv 
job, the life insurance companies haf slightly 
come to the fore with an importai§ 42 grou 
financial contribution of upwards olf not state 
$30,000 to supplement the regular incom average 
of the American College of Life Ur As pr 
derwriters. Are we not challenged bf figures 
our respective companies, and by thf conduct 
whole industry, to get for our own mtij for life | 
a larger and increasing degree of hel life und 
from the study classes and the collet students 
to match the funds we are thus invet§ in a sp 
ing? We are offered the opportu) by the 
to make progress, through an instt§ lege an 
mentality that has proved its worthines§ ance.” 
and where conceptions of human dev added t 
opment are those of trained experts wil groups, 
know not only the scientific pomt § ers foll 
view but have seen the favorable pt were lik 
tical effects of their instruction. "9 of unde 
must eliminate any prejudices or P°§ lines du 
conceived notions which may or may ™§ imate 2 
be based upon facts that now and tel be estir 
a C. L. U. is no more successful, % basis o} 


such, than he was prior to the awardiig 
of his designation. Where in any phi’ COM 
of life is there complete success? 4 ) 









the whole group of C. L. U.’s the figwes§ Conti 
are most satisfactory. However, Mg ™ Aug 
facilities of the college are not diret a 
exclusively to the attempt to lusines: 
everybody a C. L. U. The study clas — 
throughout the United States are thei October 
means by which thousands of our mij (otal w: 
may be sent along the only road W volume, 
leads to any kind of internal impmre uunth. 

ment, and that is the road to leanilé Hy W 
No single company could afford ® $1,259,3 
create an organization of compat Me Ca 
ability to do the work the college 3 Who ha 





doing. Our present duty is to encoum 
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“Bur agents to grasp the mae 
Only toni which our companies are oe a, Soe 
hat of cM more accessible by their substantial new 
Ve tot Coy, ‘avestment in it, and by the availability 
Ming” of study classes in 135 communities, 
7 somewhat evenly distributed throughout 
of Lear the United States. As a definite ob- 
€ imporiaif jective, let’s attempt to double the num- 
Drocesses sf ber of students in these study classes in 
this or » the next twelve months. ‘ 
Ot recognin A survey of educational activities in 
and, therf— preparation for the 1937 C. L. U. exam- 
nental pro. inations has recently been completed at 
remaking yf the office of the American College of 
1g and mM Life Underwriters. The tabulated re- 
ieving, ga cults bear evidence of steady progress 
erficial sy. along all lines of educational activity. 
Particularly noteworthy are the trends 
Life Unde. toward the four-year study program, the 
experieny increase in number of C. L. U. study 
W NOt only groups, and the wide territorial area 
al procesy—f served by these groups. 
— bar More Than 70 Colleges Have Courses 
ental Dow The survey shows that in addition to 
| COnfiden Ml the many groups of candidates taking 
The colle courses conducted under the direct aus- 
men wy pices of more than seventy colleges and 
1al Assocs.f universities, 106 separate study groups 
and whit have been organized since the Fall of 
e, the dif 1936. 
NCE to sub These 106 independent study groups 
S, length off represent 83 cities and towns in 38 states 
ication aff and the District of Columbia and have 
at its eari-§ an approximate enrollment of 1,060 un- 
a Nation derwriters. Local C. L. U. chapters are 
bore the sponsoring 32 groups (Baltimore, Los 
menclatur§ Angeles, and Washington, D. C., having 
oped along organized institutes for this purpose), 
ertificatio,f 25 groups are under the auspices of lo- 
agents al-M cal life underwriters’ associations, 23 are 
he develop. conducted by life insurance agencies, 25 
tal process are independent cooperative groups, and 
Ty fiber of one is held under the joint auspices of 
to a large the local C. L. U. chapter and life un- 
nded stuiyf derwriters’ association. 
the latter’ It is particularly encouraging to note 
the desig that the majority of those studying for 
nderwrit" the examinations are following the in- 
er circum stalment program of preparation which 
ege of Lit has been advocated by college officials 
fora number of years and which has 
ther strowll been found more satisfactory both from 
Companis™ the standpoint of passing the examina- 
unfit, aif tions and of actually acquiring an edu- 
yrofessionl cation, Of the 106 groups, 71 are pre- 
assemble paring for a single instalment, 10 for 
lem of df two instalments, and 5 for three instal- 
least pal ments. No figures have been reported 
of maki for the other 20, Seventy-five groups 
Ne cantli are in session once a week, eight twice 
nt respon‘ a week, two several times weekly, and 
; one meets at irregular intervals. Data 
rogram § for the other 20 have not been received. 
of the cf The periods of preparation extend over 
n this big thirty-two weeks for 31 groups and 
anies ha slightly less than thirty-two weeks for 
importa 42 groups. Reports from 33 groups did 
pwards olf not state the period of preparation. The 
lar income’ average session is two hours in length. 
Life Un As previously indicated, the foregoing 
llenged by figures do not include special courses 
id by thf conducted by colleges and universities 
own mel for life underwriters or courses in which 
ve of hel life underwriters are enrolled with other 
he colle students. These are covered more fully 
us imve in a special booklet recently published 
pportumy# by the American College entitled “Col- 
an inst“ lege and University Courses in Insur- 
vores ance.” If the enrollment in them were 
nan deve added to that of the independent study 
sperts WHE groups, and if the number of underwrit- 
point "8 ers following a program of self-study 
able ad were likewise included, the total number 
Hon. 1 of underwriters studying along C. L. U. 
s oF af lines during the past year would approx- 
r ory mate 2,500 to 3,000, as nearly as can 
and thei be estimated by college officials on the 
cessful, H basis of available data 
aware : 
any phas 
ue? Of COMPANY HAS LARGEST DAY 
he figuesl Continuing the production gains made 
ever, tf im August and September over corre- 
t directed sponding months last year, October new 
to miki business of Northwestern National Life 
dy class totaled $6,425,666, an increase of 5% over 
; are tht October, 1936. Included in the month’s 
our - total was the largest single October day’s 
vad wht Volume, which came in on the twenty- 
impor "nth. Leading agency for the month 
learn Was White & Odell, Minneapolis, with 
afford "$1,259,371. Leading individual producer 
smparalel was Carleton Cummings, Moscow, Idaho, 
college 5 Who had $100,905, 
encour: 











Pirnie Estate Service 
Now In Several Cities 

WITH MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 

Eben Morse, Arthur French and Ernest 


J. Linberg Associated With 
Founder 





Roderick Pirnie, founder of the Pirnie 
Estate Service, has announced his new 
affiliation with the Litchard & Cook 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Springfield, Mass., and the Parks- 
Winslow agency in Providence. He has 
been general agent of the Berkshire in 
Springfield since 1925. Mr. Pirnie will 
devote his entire time to the developmént 
of the Pirnie Estate Service. 

After education in local schools Mr. 
Pirnie attended Bowdoin and Harvard; 
also Oxford University in England. He 
entered war service in 1917, becoming a 
first lieutenant and assistant provost 
marshal. He was assistant to the inspec- 
tor general of the Fourth Army Corps; 
saw service at St. Mihiel. 

Mr. Pirnie entered the insurance busi- 
ness with the Northwestern Mutual in 
1922. He has been prominent in life 
insurance affairs, both national and _lo- 


cal, and in the civic life of Springfield.: 


He is a member of the Harvard Clubs 
of Springfield and New York, and of 
Suffield Country Club; is a former presi- 
dent of the General Agents Association, 
Life Underwriters Association and the 
Civitan Club of Springfield, being an in- 
ternational trustee of the latter. 

Mr. Pirnie is married and has a daugh- 
ter attending Suffield Academy. 

Pirnie Service Associates 

Continuing their association with Mr. 
Pirnie in the extension of the Pirnie 
Estate Service will be Eben Morse, who 
will be in charge of Mr. Pirnie’s de- 
velopment work in Providence; Arthur 
French of Holyoke, who will have charge 
of the work in that city; and Ernest 
J. Linberg, former assistant general 
agent and specialist in inheritance tax 
problems, business insurance and general 
estate work. 





Western & Southern Gives 
$1,400,000 For Pensions 


A pension plan for employes of the 
Western & Southern Life of Cincinnati 
was announced to the employes last 
week by Charles F, Williams, president. 
Mr. Williams told the staff that the 
company would contribute $1,400,000 re- 
quired to pay back dues of old em- 
ployes from date of entering service to 
January 1, 1938, when the plan goes into 
effect. The company will also pay more 
than one-half the amount necessary to 
sustain the plan. 

In appreciation for what the company 
was doing for them the employes gave 
President Williams a platinum wrist 
watch which Judge William H. Lueders, 
director who made the presentation re- 
ferred to as “a $1,400,000 watch.” 


SUN LIFE BRITISH CHANCES 








Malcolm Macaulay Transferred From 
Oriental Division; W. G. McIntosh 
Moved to Canada 

Malcolm Macaulay, formerly assistanf 
superintendent of agencies in the Orien- 
tal division, Sun Life of Canada, has 
been appointed supervisor of agencies in 
the British division as from November 16. 

From :that date also: W. G. McIntosh, 
supérvisor of agencies, British division, 
relinquishes these duties and is later to 
proceed to Canada to assume new re- 
spongibilities in the Canadian division, 
working from head office at Montreal. 

W Penny, director of agencies, 
arrived in Britain on November 2. He 
is shortly convening in London a con- 
ference, to be attended by branch man- 
agers from all parts of the British Isles. 


TAXATION DISCUSSED 
The November meeting of the Beston 
Life Insurance and Trust Council was 
held November 9. Taxation was the 
subject for discussion, led by Franklin 
W. Ganse, Ganse-King Estate Service. 
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hat married man hasn't 
asked “Will I live long enough 
to provide for my family?” That 
worry over, another arises, 
“Will I remain self-supporting 
to the end of my days?” 


The Metropolitan advertise- 
ment in the November maga- 


zines* combines these two 
questions into one—“Your 
» future...how will it ‘pan out’ ?” 
The illustration shows a pros- 
pector sluicing the sands with 
his copper pan — facing riches 
‘perhaps, but possibly facing 
failure. 


_ Life insurance, as every Field- 

_*Man knows, can make the 
future “pan out with the pure 
gold of security and happi- 
ness.” If a man dies young, his 
family receives the amount he 
had planned to save. If he 
lives long, his Life Insurance 
Program will provide funds to 
help him enjoy his old age. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Committee Heads For 
Ad Conference Named 


BY PRESIDENT ARTHUR A. FISK 





Company Membership Now Totals 130 
With Fifty Associate Members; 
Meet Here December 7 





New chairmen for the standing com- 
mittees of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference to serve during 1937-38 have 
been named by Arthur A. Fisk, adver- 
tising manager of the Prudential, and 
president of the Conference. 

Numbered among the chairmen are the 
advertising managers of some of the 
largest life, fire and casualty companics 
in the United States, with men of equal 
prominence in some instances serving as 
committee associates. The appointments 
follow: 

Street and Highway Safety—David C-. 
Gibson, Maryland Casualty. 

Standards of Practice—Henry H. Put- 
nam, John Hancock Mutual, 

Frontier Safety—Charles_ E. 
National Life of Vermont. 

Accident & Health Week—Clarence A. 
Palmer, Insurance Co. of North America. 

Life Insurance Week—Arthur H. Red- 
dail, Equitable Life Assurance. 

Program—Ray C. Dreher, chairman, 
3oston-Old Colony; W. Leslie Lewis, 
Agricultural; Harold Taylor, American; 
C. J. Fitzpatrick, U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
antee. 

Committee to cooperate with Police 
Authorities of New York City ‘towards 
the reduction of deaths and accidents by 
automobiles—Stanley .F. Withe, chair- 
man, Aetna Casualty & Surety; A. H. 
Thiemann, New York Life; William J. 
Traynor, North British & Mercantile. 

Publicity—Frank J. Price, Jr. Pru- 
dential. 

Membership—Arthur H. Reddall, chair- 
man, Equitable Society; Jarvis W. “Ma- 
son, National Fire. 

In announcing the committee appoint- 
ments President Fisk disclosed that the 
insurance companies now represented in 
the Conference total 130 and that there 
are fifty associate members, including 
publishers of leading insurance journals, 
some of America’s leading advertising 
agencies which handle insurance accounts 
and national magazines having insurance 
specialists on their staff. 

“This is the largest membership the 
Conference has had in recent years,” said 
Mr. Fisk, “and the programs as out- 
lined for the coming year are indicative 
of the value of the Conference to its 
membership.” 

The annual Winter meeting of the 
Conference will be held in New York 
City on Tuesday, December 7, when 
prominent speakers on advertising sub- 
jects will be heard. 


Crane, 


NAME JOS. B. MACLEAN TRUSTEE 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Asso- 
ciation of America Names Mutual 
Life’s Associate Actuary 

Joseph B. Maclean, associate actuary 
Mutual Life of N. Y., and author of the 
book “Life Insurance” used in many col- 
leges and schools, has been made a trus- 
tee of the Teachers Insurance and Annu- 
ity Association of America. This associa- 
tion was organized by the Carnegie 
Foundation in 1918 to write insurance 
and annuities on teachers and others em- 
ployed by colleges, universities and sim- 
ilar institutions. President of the Asso- 
ciation is Henry James; vice-president is 
Fred A. Goetz of Columbia University. 
The Association has assets in excess of 
$70,000,000 and life insurance in force 
of $50,000,000. It has 10,000 life insurance 
policies and more than 15,000 annuity 
contracts in force. Headquarters of the 
Association are at 522 Fifth Avenue. 





DAY TALKS ON SECURITY 
Current economic problems were classi- 
fied under four heads by Carroll C. Day, 
general agent Pacific Mutual Life, in ad- 
dressing the Oklahoma City Business & 
Professional Women’s Club. His subject 
was “Factors of Economic Security.’ 





‘‘How’s Business?” is not an uncommon question among life insur- 
ance salesmen. Next to the weather, football, and the high cost of living, 


it’s probably the favorite topic of office conversation for them. 





Successful salesmen know that the best place to find the answer to 
this question is not in office conversations with their fellow underwriters, 
but out on the firing line in the presence of prospects. So that’s where they 


spend their time. 





By spending their time in the presence of prospects, fieldmen 


of Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis found business in 
October better than a year ago, just as they had found it in August and 
September. October new business for them showed a substantial gain over 
the same month of a year ago, and, as the application entry crew of the 
home office new business department is discovering, November is pointing 


in the same direction with a 27 per cent increase for the first eleven days. 


Brooklyn Supervisors. 
List Charter Memhey, 


ASS’N ADOPTS CONSTITUTIgy 





Requirements Set for Membership, 
Jerome Siegel, First Presj ’ 
Names Program Committee 





Few changes were made in the 4 
posed constitut‘on for the Brooklyn Lif 
Supervisors Association presented b 
Frank J. Mull’gan and his Committee 4s 
members in session Tuesday at the Hote 
Touraine, Brooklyn, adopted rules oj 
procedure for their organization ani 
cleared the way for the association 4 
continue on a permanent bnsis. Twenty. 
four supervisors are listed as charte: 
members. 

Officers elected at the organization 
meeting a month ago are Jerome Siege! 
McGeorge agency, Prudential, presiden, 
Robert C. Buckley, Austin agency, Aetn 
Life. vice-president, and Herman Reinis 
Warshauer agency, Guardian, secretary. 
treasurer. 4 

The constitution adopted Tuesday é. 
fines the purpose of the association whic) 
is to aid and encourage friendly relation. 
ship among men in Brooklyn who ar 
engaged in recruiting, training and sy. 
pervising full-time organization or in 9- 
liciting and developing brekerage bus: 
ness. To be eligible for membership 
supervisor must have been three years 
in life insurance production and at leas 
six months in a supervisory position as 
defined in the constitution. 

_ Following adoption of the constitution 
President Siegel appointed Carl Haas 
Kee agency, Mutual Life, as chairman 
of the program committee, serving with 
Edward Rosenbaum, Peacock agency 
Equitable Society, and Rowland C. Lo- 
mer, Austin agency, Aetna Life. Meet- 
ings will be held the second Tuesday oj 
each month and the program will prob- 
ably be of an educational nature develop. 
ing ideas on recruiting, supervising older 
men, brokerage, sales stimulating and 
others. 

Charter Members 

Charter members of the Brooklyn Lif 

Supervisors Association are these: 
_ Harold F, Alexander, Kederich agency, New 
York Life; Walter P. Alexanderson, Quinn ager 
cy, Prudential; Herbert Austin, Kederich ager 
cy, New York Life; Stanley Bonner, Ke 
agency, Mutual Life; Robert C. Buckley, Aw 
tin agency, Aetna; Joseph Gold, Sackerma 
agency, Massachusetts Mutual; Bernard A 
Haas and Carl E. Haas, Kee agency, Mutua 
Life; 

Robert C. Hershey, Atkinson agency, North 
western Mutual; Rowland C. Lomer, Austu 
agency, Aetna Life; H. A. Lynch, Quinn agency 
Prudential; Arthur Lyons, Warshauer agency 
Guardian Life; Walter H. McGeorge, McGeorge 
agency, Prudential; Frank J. Mulligan, Quin 
agency, Prudential; Lester Powell, McGcorg: 
agency, Prudential; Herman E. Reinis, Wars 
hauer agency, Guardian; Edward Rosenbaum 
Peacock agency, Equitable Society; C. R. Sal 
bury, Quinn agency, Prudential. 

Jerome Siegel, McGeorge agency, Prudental 
Clive I. Thompson, Correll agency, New Eng 
land Mutual; Frederick T. Van Urk and ¢ 
A. Vossmeyer, Peacock agency, Equitable & 
ciety; Harold B. Wendell and Harry Widmaier 
Letcher agency, Equitable Society. 

SEPARATE FEATURES RATED 
Columbian National Life Issues Manual 

for Namirg Price of Each Indi- 


vidual Policy Benefit 


The Columbian National Life . 
nounces new arrangements for oO 
of accident and kealth insurance. Un , 
the new set-up it is possible for — 
to furnish clients with practically J 
combination of benefits desired. oe 
company manual quotes unit rates = 
each individual policy benefits. By rs id 
these unit rates the field man can ju 
his own individual policies. 

As a part of obama progres 
yany has released a new A & * 
Guide. This guide makes !t possible © 
calculate the premium for any — 
instantly and accurately. It has evet) 
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Home Office Underwriters 
Elect Larkin as President 








HAROLD F. LARKIN 


The Home Office Life Underwriters 
Association in convention for three days 
this week in New York City elected of- 
ficers. Harold F. Larkin, vice-president, 
Connecticut Mutual, for several years 
active in the association in various offi- 
cial capacities, is the new _ president. 
Other officers are these: 

John M. Laird, Connecticut General, 
and Leigh Cruess, Home Life of New 
York, vice-presidents. Douglas S. Craig, 
Metropolitan Life, secretary; George 
Rogers, Prudential, treasurer. 

New members on the executive com- 
mittee are Austin D. Reiley, Mutual 
Life of New York; John G. Parker, Im- 
perial Life of Canada; Alfred J. Riley, 
Mutual Benefit, and Walter Tebbetts, 
New England Mutual. Ross Gordon of 
the State Mutual was re-elected editor 
of proceedings. 





Chicago Girl Takes First 
In National Letter Contest 


Joan W. Augustus, a 14-year-old stu- 
dent at Chicago’s Hyde Park High 
School, has been awarded first prize of 
$200 in the nationwide High School Let- 
ter Writing Contest sponsored by the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. W. Rankin Furey of Pittsburgh, 
chairman of the committee, announced 
prize winners today. More than 1,200 
high schools throughout the nation sub- 
mitted approximately 100,000 letters. 
Other prize winners in the order named 
were these: 

Merrill A. Stevens, Hartford; Carolyn Beyer, 
Saginaw, Mich; Lillian Smith, Beaumont, Tex.; 
Patricia Machan, Akron, O.; Mildred Virginia 


Kidd, Catonsville, Md.; Albert G.° Si 
ton, O.; c 


WOULD STOP PROSELYTING 

Action to forestall proselyting of 
agents was taken by the General Agents 
and Managers division of the Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters at its 
monthly meeting. The action amends the 
agreement the division made among its 
members three years ago. Action was 
Prompted by efforts of some companies 
to solicit surplus line business from 
agents of other companies. The amend- 
ment is that companies which are signa- 
tors to the agreement will not approach 
agents of other companies except 
through the general agents and man- 
agers of such agents. This, it is be- 
lieved, will provide a stop-gap the origi- 
nal agreement failed to provide. 


To Hold Hearings On 
New Mortality Table 

AT COMMISSIONERS MEETING 

Set for Monday, Nov. 29 at Hotel Penn- 


sylvania, New York City; A. N. Guer- 
tin, New Jersey, Chairman 








Alfred N. Guertin, chairman of the 
committee to study the need for a new 
mortality table and related topics, which 
was appointed by Superintendent George 
A. Bowles of Virginia, president of the 


National Association of Insurance Com- 


missioners, has arranged for the. first 


general meeting of the committee to be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, Monday, November 29 in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. 

At this meeting it is expected that the 
program of the various studies and in- 
vestigations to be undertaken by the 
committee will be formulated and adopt- 
ed. A portion of the meeting will be 
devoted to a public hearing at which 
all persons who are interested in the 
matters before the committee may be 
heard. The chairman has requested that 
all statements to be made to the commit- 
tee be submitted in writing, and be ac- 
companied by such oral explanation as 
may be necessary. It is desirable that 
any persons desiring to be heard notify 
the chairman before the meeting. 

The members of this committee as ap- 
pointed consist of Alfred N. Guertin, 
actuary New Jersey Department of 
Banking and Insurance; Russell O. 
Hooker, actuary Connecticut Insurance 
Department; Charles Hughes, chief of 
audit bureau New York Insurance De- 
partment; Lloyd Thomson, actuary In- 
diana Insurance Department; Francis C. 
Huston, actuary Washington Insurance 
Department; together with John S. 
Thompson, vice-president and mathe- 
matician Mutual Benefit Life; Charles 
A. Taylor, actuary Life Insurance Co. 
of Virginia; Mr. Thompson and Mr. 
Taylor were appointed to the commit- 
tee as nominees, respectively, of the 
Actuarial Society of America, and the 
American Institute of Actuaries. 





Conn. General Liberalizes 
Double Indemnity Feature 


The Connecticut General Life an- 
nounces a new and more liberal double 
indemnity rider. Age limits for issuance 
will be Age 15 through Age 60 instead 
of Age 20 through Age 60 

The aviation hazard, previously ex- 
cluded, will be covered in the case of 
fare-paying passengers in an_ aircraft 
operated on regular schedule by an in- 
corporated passenger carrier over an 
established air route. The rate for the 
new rider will be based on the amount 
of flying. It will ordinarily be issued 
standard to those flying not over thirty 
hours per annum. In any case requiring 
a rating, the limit of double indemnity 
will be $10,000. 

In cases where the aviation risk is 
excluded by rider from the life con- 
tract itself or in other cases, at the com- 
pany’s option, the old double indemnity 
rider excluding all aviation hazard will 
be used. 





ROBERT YOUNG, WINNIPEG, DEAD 


Robert Young, Winnipeg, formerly 
connected with the investment depart- 
ment, Canada Life, died in October. In 
1903 he joined the Canada Life as a loan 
agent at Winnipeg. Two years later he 
was appointed manager. In 1913 he was 
promoted to superintendent of western 
loaning agencies, which position he held 
until his retirement in 1921. 





CHARLES BIESEL AT 70 PINE 

Charles H. Biesel formerly supervisor 
for the Provident Mutual at 225 Broad- 
way, is now with the George P. Shoe- 
maker agency, Provident, at~70 Pine 
Street, New York City. 














More Men Prosper 


HEN an agent qualifies for the William Mont- 

gomery Quality Club we know he is making 
money for himself and for his Acacia—and that is 
the only kind of agent who permanently stays in 
the business. There was a 24% increase in number 
of Club members January Ist, 1937 over the year 
previous. As of July lst this year, Acacia had the 
largest number of Club members to date~43% of our 
representatives are already members and more 
are on the way to membership. It pays to work 


ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wm. Montgomery, President Washington, D. C. 


Write. for a copy of “A Lifetime of Progress for You,” which 
includes an explanation of the unique Acacia continuous 


renewal income and bonus contract. 

















Chartered by 
the Congress 

of the 
United States 
in 1869 
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Henderson Manager At 
Lexington, Kentucky 


WITH UNION CENTRAL LIFE 








Transfers From Little Rock Where He 
Was Assistant Manager and Made 
Pronounced Success 





The appointment of H. Arwood Hen- 
derson, Little Rock, as manager of the 
Lexington, Ky., agency, Union Central 
Life, has been announced by Vice-Presi- 
dent Jerome Clark. Mr. Henderson’s ap- 
pointment was effective as of November 
1. He succeeds Harry Staples, resigned. 

Mr. Henderson, one of the youngest 
agency heads in the country, has had a 
wide background of life underwriting 
and agency management. He formerly 
held the position of assistant manager of 
the Little Rock agency, where he has 
been a consistent producer, Lexington 
will be new territory for him. 

Mr. Henderon was born at Pangburn, 
Ark., July 16, 1909, but spent most of his 
life in Searcey. After completing his 
grammar and high school education there 
he went to Arkansas College. Just a 
month before his twentieth birthday he 
started his career in life insurance. Four 
years later, 1933, he signed his contract 
with the Union Central and has been 
with the company ever since. His pro- 
duction attracted so much attention that 
he was soon made assistant manager. 





Reliance Life’s New Paper 
In Snappy Newspaper Style 


One of the bright, newsy and easily 
read company agency publications these 
days is that put out by the Reliance Life 
of Pittsburgh. Some time ago this com- 
pany changed the format of its paper 
from magazine form,in small size to 
news style with five columns, streamer 
heads for leading articles and _ short 
snappy news items about the company 
and. the agency force. 

Formerly the Reliance Bulletin was 
packed with cuts, bleed-offs, candid pic- 
tures and color printing. The news style 
now used carries pictures of members of 
the field force and cartoons but it is 
chiefly devoted to sales ideas and how 
producers use them. Editor of the Re- 
liance Bulletin is Robert E. Wood, who 
also has a column each week. Associate 
editors are Norman L. Klages and David 
C. McCutcheon. 


R. J. PICKARD RESIGNS 








Future Plans of Insurance Trust and 
Corporation and Business Insurance 
Consultant to Be Announced Later 
Rudolph J. Pickard has resigned from 

the Clifford L. McMillen agency of the 

Northwestern Mutual Life in New York 

City, and his future plans will be an- 

nounced later. 

After education in Queens University, 
Canada, and post graduate work at 
Peterboro Collegiate Institute, he came 
to New York Citv and was associ- 
ated with the late Edward M. McMahon, 
formerly general agent National Life of 
Vermont in this city. In 1927 Mr. Mc- 
Mahon installed the insurance trust di- 
vision of the old Equitable Trust Co., 
New York. In October, 1929, Mr. Pick- 
ard went with him, his work consisting 
of conducting a great deal of correspond- 
ence with individuals, corporations and 
attornevs on legal and technical matters 
affecting trusts and wills. Mr. Pickard 
was chief clerk of the insurance trist 
division. He had broad contact with 
agents and interviewed many prospective 
clients of the insurance trust depart- 
ment. While there he reviewed many 
insurance trust cases to detect possible 
discrepancies and irregularities. 

Mr. Pickard joined the McMillen agen- 
cy in 1931 as office manager. He retired 
as an executive for ten months to, be- 
come an agent and then returned to the 
McMillen agency as agency secretary, in 
which position he interviewed policyhold- 
ers on loans and other matters and as- 
sisted agents in underwriting and han- 
dled a large part of the agency’s cor- 
respondence. ’ 


New Business Off Slightly; 
Group Gains 37% This Year 


New life insurance production for Oc- 
tober was 2% less than for October, 1936, 
while the total for the first ten months 
of the year was 5.7% more than for 
the corresponding period of last year, 
according to the compilation of the 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents. 

For October, the total new business 
reported was $701,038,000 against $715,- 
261,000 during October, 1936—a decrease 
of 2%. New Ordinary insurance amount- 
ed to $429,358,000 against $442,289,000— 
a decrease of 2.9%. Industrial insurance 
was $226,243,000 against $232,465,000—a 
decrease of 2.7%. Group insurance was 
$45,437,000 against $40,507,000—an in- 
crease of 12.2%. 

For the first ten months of the year, 
the total new business of the reporting 
companies was $7,546,739,000 against $7,- 
137,508,000—an increase of 5.7%. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $4,700,- 
671,000 against $4,434,014,000—an increase 
of 6%. Industrial insurance was $2,214,- 
759,000 against $2,242,393,000—a decrease 
of 1.2%. Group insurance was $631,309,- 
000 against $461,101,000—an increase of 
36.9%. 


CANADA LIFE BRANCH CHANGES 


C. J. Wainwright, branch secretary at 
Windsor, Ont., for the Canada Life, has 
been transferred to the central Toronto 
branch in the same capacity. The va- 
cancy at Windsor will be filled by H. W. 
Biggar as acting branch secretary. Mr. 
Biggar was previously accountant at the 
company’s Montreal St. James branch 
and also served as secretary of the 
former Montreal St. Catherine branch 
before its amalgamation with the present 
Montreal organization. 





BALTIMORE ASS’N MEETING 


Joseph H. Reese, Paul F. Clark and O. 
Sam Cummings as Speakers; Sales 
Congress April 7 

Joseph H. Reese, manager of the home 
office agency of the Penn Mutual Life, 
will be the speaker at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Baltimore Life Underwriters 
Association at the Lord Baltimore Hotel 
today. The association has secured Paul 
F. Clark, general agent John Hancock in 
Boston, and past president of the Na- 
tional Association, as December speaker. 

Announcement also has been made that 
Thursday, April 7, has been set as the 
date for the sales congress and that O. 
Sam Cummings, national president, is 
expected to be one of the speakers. 

James P. Graham, Jr., general agent 
of the Aetna, reports that his agency is 
100% members of the association. 


FEATURES BROKERAGE SERVICE 


Agency of D. D. Johns, Home Life of 
New York, Has Planned Estate De- 
partment; Offices Moved 


The Daryl D. Johns agency, Home Life 
of New York, New York City, which was 
recently opened in the home office build- 
ing at 256 Broadway, has been moved 
to larger quarters on the fourth floor 
of that building in order to handle its 
expanding agency operations and the in- 
creased force of full-time agents. As- 
sisting Mr. Johns in the agency’s devel- 
opment is Charles A. Finley. 

In addition to building an organiza- 
tion of full-time producers this agency 
has been able to feature a Planned Es- 
tate department, offering a specialized 
consulting service to general insurance 
men and brokers which permits them 
to present Home Life Planned Estates 
ideas to their clients. 
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Committees for 1937-1938 
Named by Baltimore Aggy, 


J.. Henry Hooper, recently elected 
president of the Baltimore Life Under 
writers Association, has appointed com. 
mittees for the year. The board of di. 
rectors, at its organization meetin 
elected Joseph L. McMillin, chairmay 
George S. Robertson, secretary-treas’ 
urer, and R. U. Darby national execy. 
tive commuitteeman. 

The new 1937-38 committees are as 
follows, the first-named in each group 
being designated as chairman: P 

Business Standards—T. J. Mohap 
Maxwell A. Krucoff, F. Gibbs LaMott. 
Warren K. Magruder, Julius Rothschii 

By-Laws—Lewis T. Crosby, Laurence 
W. Brown, Jr., J. Newton Seitz. 

Cooperation with Trust Officers—May. 
nard C. Nicholl, Lyell C. Dawes, Howarj 
F. Kreis, Frank J. Rubenstein, Nathan 
R. Smith, Jr., Lawrence P. Wilder. 

Education—Thomas W. Harrison Jr 
Laurence W. Brown, Jr., Richard H. Lee 
Morris Meyer, William P. Stedman." 

General Agents and Managers—R. Roy 
Hale, George J. Clautice, James P. Gra. 
ham, Jr. Carl F. New, Frederick A 
Savage, Jr. ; 

Law and Legislation—F. Bowie Adé- 
son, J. Wistar Huey, C. Lee Packard 
Walter H. Saitta, Albert J. Starner. | 

Membership—N. Herbert Long, Louis 
N. Adler, William S. Clark, S. F. Gam. 
mon, Leonard V. Godine, Ralph S. Gold- 
heim, David Goodman, James P. Gra. 
ham, Jr., J. Vernon Hinton, Harry J. 
Kirks, Paul Kruger, F. Gibbs LaMotte 
Francis G. Miller, Tohn J. Outcalt, Ben- 
nett F. Pollard, W. E. Ratcliffe, Frank 
T. Rubenstein. Harry N. Stadler, Mrs 
Helen Lay Tall, Lester N. Towner, Miss 
Helen B. Turnbull. 

Program—Ernest J. Clark, Jr, A 
Hungerford LaMotte, Russell L. Law, 
Warren K. Magruder, Tohn S. Murphy. 

Publicity and Advertising—Howard A 
Kreis, Lyell C. Dawes, J. Nelson Gates, 
Howard D. Shaw. 

Soliciting Agents—Thomas W. Harri- 
son, Jr.. U. S. Dowell. Walter L. Hoover, 
Jr.. Robert Retzer, Herbert M. Tavlor. 

Woman’s—Mrs. Helen Lay Tall, Miss 
Helen B. Turnbull, Miss Florence Hoo- 
ner, Miss Victorine K. Robertson, Mrs. 
eae R. Seligman, Miss Gloria Ship- 
ey. 

Congress of Life Underwriters—Wal- 
ter H. Saitta. 

Life Insurance Week—F. Gibbs La- 
Motte. Members to be announced later. 


GAINS BY EQUITABLE, IOWA 


Total in Force Over $570,000,000; Ten 
Months’ Business Well Ahead of 
Samé Period in 1936 


The Equitable of Iowa reports an in- 
crease in paid business for ten months of 
$5,450,000 or 114%. Although the paid 
volume includes annuity business, there 
has been an increase of more than $14; 
000,000 in insurance in force since De 
cember 31, 1936, bringing the total in 
force as of October 30 to $570.000.00. 
October recorded a gain of $1,468,000 in 
this item. 

George W. Randall, Williamsport, Pa, 
agency, led in personal paid production 
in October with $264,000. Other leaders 
during that month include M. E. Little- 
field, Providence, R. I., agency; C. 
Spahn, Griffin, Ingram & Pfaff agency, 
Chicago; J. H. Hilmes, Des Moines 
agency; J. A. Mason, Hoey & Ellison, 
New York. 


GARLAND AGENCY CELEBRATES 
J. E. Garland, president Garland aget 
cy, Pacific Mutual Life, at Farmville, 
Va., celebrated the twenty-fifth ann 
versary of the agency by entertaining 
more than 100 guests, including company 
officials, agents of the company, thelr 
wives and personnel of the Farmville 
office. Speakers included Vice-President 
D. C. MacEwen and Dr. L. H. Lee 
medical director, from the home office; 
Rex Rafferty, Chicago, superintendent 
of Eastern agencies; Joseph Gantz, get 
eral agent, Cincinnati; W. W. Aver 
Lynchburg; J. E. Capps, Norfolk; Thee 
dore Hundley, Huntington, W. Va. 
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Home Office Life Underwriters 


Importance of careful field selection 
nd the training of agents to. show the 
lation of proper underwriting | selec- 
jon to salesmanship were emphasized at 
‘he Fall meeting of the Home Office 
life Underwriters Association in New 
York City. this week, The meeting was 
held Mondav, Tuesday and Wednesday 
t the Hotel Roosevelt. The _Occupa- 
jonal Committee met Monday, its mem- 
bers reporting on results of research into 
mderwriting experience to be expected 
‘rom persons employed in selected in- 
jus > j Pi 
Howard Goodwin, vice - president, 
Phoenix Mutual, and president of the 
sociation, opened the main convention 
vith his presidential address Tuesday 
morning. He was introduced by Harold 
(arkin, vice-president, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, chairman of the meeting. The first 
naper was presented by Lawrence M. 
fathles, president, North American Re- 
assurance Co. 

L. M. Cathles’ Paper on Reinsurance 
President Cathles outlined the rein- 
wrer’s underwriting point of view, dis- 
yssing the care with which insurance 
ver the ceding company’s limits has to 
be handled. It is known, Mr. Cathles 
aid, that mortality increases with 
amount, and that while the ceding com- 
pany’s mortality presents a safe aver- 
ave between small and large cases the 
reinsurer, writing larger cases, does not 
enjoy this compensating factor. The re- 
insuring company’s mortality, he added, 
is about 15% greater than that of the 
ceding company, and appears to be in- 
creasing. 

The reinsurance company, Mr, Cathles 
continued, can absorb a reasonable ex- 
‘ess mortality due to a smaller operat- 
ng cost, but today’s larger taxes, smaller 
wofit margins, increased service de- 
mands and increasing mortality must 
be offset either by better underwriting 
r higher reinsurance premiums. 

Both the agent and the original com- 
fany can minimize the reinsurer’s dif- 


ficulties, Mr. Cathles asserted. The 
agent naturally knows intimately the af- 
fairs of his prospect for a large line of 


instrance and can help the reinsurer 
to form a good picture of the risk. The 
original company can help by submitting 
originals of electrocardiograms and X- 
rays and by making sure that photostats 
are clear, 

Another point made was the import- 
ance of reinsurance arrangements, which 
offer agents complete service through 
their own company when lack of such 
facilities might drive the big writer to 
a larger company. Mr. Cathles also em- 
dhasized that underwriters should not 
alibi rejections by blamine reinsurers, 
adding that the reinsurer should always 
be kept in the background. 

Mr. Cathles ended his discussion by 
‘peaking of the reinsurer’s twin bug- 
tars, fraud and overinsurance. “The 
amount of fraud revealed by investiga- 
tion of a reinsurance company’s death 
claim register,” he stated, “is a sad ‘com- 
mentary on the morals and honesty of 
‘ome of our more important citizens. 
hese men do not really need insurance 
—vhat they want is a sure thing.” 
The Practice has caused so much loss 
underwriting rules of reinsurers 
lave become much stricter than those 





om the direct writing companies. 
nee IS this peculiar thing about 
fa insurance,” he added. “that one ad- 
itional acceptance of the risk after all 
peemissible has been issued can convert 
air average risk into a package of 
ynamite on the books of all companies 


Nn 


and the conservative companies are thus 
forever at the mercy of any careless or 
over-liberal company.” 

Austin Reiley on Underwriting 

A study of underwriting personnel was 
made by Austin D. Reiley, assistant 
manager of selection and supervisor of 
risks, Mutual Life of New York, the 
last speaker of the morning session, Mr. 
Reiley’s study was presented from a 
subjective point of view, from which he 
defined what should be the underwriter’s 
mental attitude toward his problem. 

Mr. Reiley stressed the difference be- 
tween what he called the “case man” 
and real underwriter. The case man, he 
said, never gets beyond his cases but 
the true underwriter studies the prin- 
ciples underlying and guiding his actions. 
Mr. Reiley’s concern was only with the 
true underwriter. 

In laying down the requirements for 
underwriting training he said that the 
beginner must become field minded, since 
field success and underwriting success 
go together. The underwriter must be 
told, Mr. Reiley said, that the worst sin 
he can commit is “underwriting waste,” 
marked by delay which necessitates a 
resale, by the agent, and by rejection 
of acceptable business. He offered the 
suggestion that review of rejections by 
several underwriters might offset this 
tendency. 

Second, Mr. Reiley said that the un- 
derwriter should know the expense en- 
tailed in getting business, and under- 
stand the importance of conserving this 
expense. If rejections and delay drive the 
agent from the company, waste is op- 
erative, he said, “I must reiterate that 
this part of his duty must be brought 
home forcibly to the underwriter or he 
will be prone to accept the agency or- 
ganizations as a matter of course.” He 
added, “The underwriter must be made 
to understand his true value, not only 
to the life insurance business as a whole, 
but to the field in particular. It is too 
frequently stated that he is merely a 
necessary evil. a hurdle to be crossed in 
the writing of new business. It should 
be understood that selection is of dis- 
tinct benefit to the agent in his work.” 

Mr. Reiley also stressed the important 
part that selection has played in elimi- 
nating unscrupulous agents and raising 
the tone of agency forces. Another point 
he brought out was that selection adds 
to the persistency—and hence renew- 
als—of agents’ business. Another ob- 
servation developed was that scientific 
selection, by eliminating “hunch under- 
writing,” saves more business than it 
declines. Underwriters must, he said, be 
mortality minded. In Mr. Reiley’s opin- 
ion, formal courses in underwriting are 
not important because of the factual 
information they give but because of 
their training in thinking. “While the 
underwriter cannot be expected to be 
infallible, he must have courage or he 
never can emerge from the case-checker 
class.” he said in conclusion. 

Reports on Canada Life Survey 

Underwriting women risks was the 
first topic discussed in the morning ses- 
sions of the final meetine. Chairman 
Tohn M. Laird. vice-president. Connec- 
ticut General. introduced J. M. William- 
son of the Canada Life. who presented 
the results of a complete study of this 
subject. Mr. Williamson marked a no- 
ticeable increase in recent years in in- 
surance on women, adding that mor- 
tality on women as a group is improv- 
ing. “In the mortality figures we have 
seen.” he said, “the experience on women 
has been more favorable than on men.” 


In the study of large policies the experi- 
ence has been markedly more favorable 
on women and he pointed out that the 
high suicide rate among men carrying 
large policies was not present with 
women, 

Suggested underwriting rules for wom- 
en based on his study of a number of 
company practices were given by Mr. 
Williamson: 

(1) That retention limits be the same 
as for males. (2) Plans should be Ordi- 
nary life or high premium contracts, with 
Family Income and Term only under 
special circumstances. (3) That waiver 





HOWARD GOODWIN 


Association President 


of premium only be granted, and only 
to single self-supporting women, at twice 
male rates. In this the disability should 
occur before the age used by the com- 
pany for men. (4) Double Indemnity 
should be considered at male rates and 
limited to $10,000 with none allowed for 
business or estate tax purposes. (5) Mar- 
ried women with no independent income 
should be limited to the amount carried 
by the husband and in most cases be 
$5,000 or less. (6) In cases of married 
women with independent incomes the 
usual male rules for insurance in pro- 
portion to income can be used. 

In conclusion Mr. Williamson said, 
“If the need for insurance is always 
evident, the purpose legitimate and the 
amount commensurate with the income, 
we should still have favorable mortality, 
if the unfavorable factors are examined 
carefully in each individual case and the 
extreme cases eliminated.” 

McGraw Discusses Agent’s Part 

The last formal discussion of the 
three-day session was presented by F. I. 
McGraw, assistant secretary, .Bankers 
Life. He spoke on “Educating the Agent 
in Principles of Selection.” 

Mr. McGraw began his talk by quot- 
ing opinion that the education of agents 
in principles of selection is very im- 
portant. His subject, which was divided 
into three parts. first discussed whether 
the underwriter’s education should in- 
clude training in underwriting funda- 
mentals. It is Mr. McGraw’s belief that 
a salesman thoroughlv trained in this 
way will become an underwriter for life. 

Using the experience of the Bankers 
Life throughout his talk, Mr. McGraw 
predicted his suggestions on induction of 


New York for Fall Meeting 


high grade men on the belief that in- 
creasingly well educated men are being 
inducted. These men should be taught 
what constitutes a good risk, he said, a 
thorough understanding of this being 
advantageous both to the company and 
the agency. Selection consciousness in 
field men, he added, makes mortality 
more favorable, improves home office 
and field relations, brings about better 
cooperation with field examiners, avoids 
clashes in case discussions as well as 
saving home office handling expense. 
Furthermore, selective underwriting min- 
imizes rejections, enhances the agent’s 
reputation, improves his persistency rec- 
ord. Finally, it increases his ability to 
handle such business and to cope with 
competition. 

Scope of the training was Mr. Mc- 
Graw’s second topic. The training, he 
believes, should be elementary but thor- 
ough and should be couvled with the 
company training course to show the 
relation of proper underwritine selec- 
tion to salesmanship. “The best selec- 
tion training course is the one you adopt 
and keep in operation,” he said in stress- 
ing that the only valuable training is 
that which is persisted in. Mr. McGraw 
also made the suggestion that the C.L.U. 
degree should imply a comprehensive 
training in selection. 

Tells How Training Is Conducted 

In his final division of the subject 
of agent training in selection. Mr. Mc- 
Graw discussed how training should be 
carried on. His company, he said, had 
a two-part mandatory program with the 
primary requisite that three months’ suc- 
cessful study shall be needed to qualify 
the new man for one of nine annual 
regional schools, each of which lasts five 
days. 

_ Second covers a study period covering 
six months for those who qualify in the 
primary training. Followine the six 
months, agents who have completed the 
study satisfactorily are invited to the 
home office for one of three annual six- 
day schools. Mr. McGraw said that quali- 
fication here depends on production of 
the volume quota assigned to the men, in 
addition to a satisfactory knowledge of 
selling and of habit formation. 

Mr. McGraw stated that the average 
production of the men goine through 
this eleven months’ training is $106,000 
exclusive of Term and annuities. 

In conclusion the speaker demonstrat- 
ed two charts, one of them impressing 
on the new man the factors of insur- 
ability and the other comparing the se- 
lection-conscious agent’s record with 
that of a poor agent. Trainine of ‘this 
kind. Mr. McGraw added, should be 
personalized. 

His company has found rejection rates 
on the business submitted by graduates 
of these classes to be remarkably low. 
he said, indicating good renewals and 
quick dispatch of business sent in. 

In conclusion he suerested further ap- 
plication of his principle of education 
when he said. “I wonder if we make the 
most of opportunities existing for effec- 
tive training through correspondence ?. 
It seems to me that this is a field almost 
as important as a system of schools.” 

Two Sessions for Discussion 

The three-day session ended Novem- 
ber 17 following an afternoon discussion 
conducted by Underwritine Vice-Presi- 
dent Leigh Cruess of the Home Life of 
New York. This informal meeting in- 
cluded discussion of comnany experience 
with Juvenile risks: occupations on the 
border line between sub-standard and 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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Sanborn Agency Observes 
Fifth Year of Operation 


A large and enthusiastic celebration was 
conducted by the Sanborn Agency, Bos- 
ton, to mark completion of Paul C. San- 


born’s fifth year as general agent for 
Connecticut Mutual. Over sixty-five 
agents, brokers, agency executives and 


home office officials gathered at the Parker 
House for the anniversary luncheon which 
was followed by a business forum at which 
the general subject of planned life under- 
writing was considered. The agency has 
progressed from a scratch start in 1932 to 
the third ranking agency for the company. 
Mr. Sanborn presented certificates to 
members of the sixteenth brokers sales 
course whose completion of the required 
agency training brought the total number 
of course graduates to 174. 

Ralph Sanborn, brother of the general 
agent, gave a key-noting introductory talk 
on the agent’s personal problems as they 
concern planned organization for the job 
of life insurance selling. Mr. Sanborn 
was followed by Dr. Charles B. Piper, 
chief medical director, who gave a com- 
prehensive explanation of the importance 
of astute medical underwriting on the part 
of the agent. 

Using his easy and humorous style of 
exposition James F. Toomey, Jr., made a 
practical appeal for directness and sim- 
plicity of sales methods. He is associate 
general agent in the Fraser Agency, New 
York. The sales meeting was conducted 
by Vincent B. Coffin, vice-president in 
charge of agencies. The staff dinner was 
at the Algonquin Club. President . James 
Lee Loomis was the principal speaker. He 
talked on increasing governmental ex- 
penses without equivalent increase in na- 
tional resources. 


N. Y. Code 

(Continued from Page 5) 
grace period of four weeks or a month 
yas too long. This company’s represen- 
tative asked that a limit of fifteen days 
be provided for policies with weekly or 
bi-weekly premium collections, Chair- 
man Piper of the legislative committee 
said this suggestion would receive seri- 
ous consideration. 

Another suggestion by the same com- 
pany that Paragraph B of Section 6644, 
dealing with incontestability, include also 
the words “and except for fraud,” 
brought a strong objection from Profes- 
sor Edwin W. Patterson of Columbia 
University, chairman of the New York 
Insurance Department committee which 
drafted the code bill. The. proposed pro- 
vision now reads: 

“No Industrial life policy shall be is- 
sued or delivered in this state unless it 
contains in substance the following: * * * 
(b) A provision that the policy shall be 
incontestable after it has been in force 
during the lifetime of the insured for a 
period of one year from its date of issue 
except for non-payment of premium and 
except for violation of the conditions of 
the policy relating to military or naval 
service in time of war.” 

Professor Patterson voiced opposition 
to inserting the words “except for fraud.” 
In the first place if a change were made 
it should read “alleged fraud,” and in 
the second place with the assured dead 
when the policy becomes a claim he 
cannot be present to answer allegations 
of fraud brought by his insurer. Indus- 
trial life insurers are amply protected 
as it is, he said, 

Objection was also made at the hear- 
ing to the one year limit on incontesta- 
bility, many companies having a_ two- 
year period in their policies. Professor 
Patterson said that if it is found that 
a two-year period is the custom rather 
than one year this provision may be 
changed. 





ADDRESSES CLEVELAND C.L.U. 

William P. Worthington, superintend- 
ent of agencies, Home Life of New York, 
addressed the Cleveland Chapter of 
Chartered Life Underwriters on Novem- 
ber 18. Title of his address was “Sell- 
ing Principles Behind Programming.” 


Perry's Views 
(Continued from Page 4) 


—these are not available to the so-called 
‘little fellow’ on a practicable basis. 

“At this point I want to say that we 
are fully aware of the reasoning which 
prompts the restriction ideas advanced. 
We have no quarrel with them, and we 
propose to consider every factor with 
due care, Nevertheless, we do intend to 
do our own thinking on this extremely 
important subject. 

“Furthermore, I can assure you that 
this or any other valuable privilege now 
extended our policyholders—those whom 
it is our job to serve—will be withdrawn 
or materially curtailed only when we be- 
lieve no other sound course can be foi- 
lowed. In meeting this -problem, the 
field can be most helpful by keeping 
settlement agreement requests within 
reasonable, sensible bounds.” 





C.L.U. CLASSES IN DETROIT 





Forty-seven Life Underwriters at First 
Class of Series; Hampton H. Irwin 
in Charge 


Forty-seven Detroit life underwriters 
attended the first of a series of thirty 
classes sponsored by the Detroit Chap- 
ter Chartered Life Underwriters for 
Parts I and II of the C.L.U. examina- 
tions. Mr. Hampton H. Irwin, C.L.U., 
instructor of insurance in the School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Michigan, is conducting the study group. 

Officers of the Detroit C.L.U. chapter 
are Charles F. Hibbard, Northwestern 
Mutual, president; Hampton H. Irwin, 
Massachusetts Mutual, vice-president; E. 
P. Balkema, Northwestern National, sec- 
retary-treasurer. F. A. McCartney, 
Equitable Society; R. E. Stringer, State 
Mutual; W. H. McCoy, New England 
Mutual, and P. L. Field, Mutual Benefit, 
are executive committeemen. 


: os 
—Ewing Galloway 


Bringing Group Insurance 


Up to Date 


Replacing income lost through sickness, accidental injury, 
death, and old age is the objective both of enlightened 


management and of social legislation. 


The Connecticut 


General recommends the following group insurance benefits: 


Instead of a lump sum payment, a reasonable death benefit 
plus monthly income providing support for the family for 


a year or two or even longer. 


Weekly benefits for sickness and accidental injuries not 
covered by compensation insurance — 90% of all disability. 


Group retirement annuities, supplementing Social Security 
benefits, with amount of benefit adapted to concern’s 


requirements. 


Employees, now accustomed to deductions for small Social 
Security benefits, welcome a chance to insure their pay 
against the income-destroying hazards — death, disability 


and old age. 


For information regarding any form of group insurance, call 


our local office. 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. — 


Mass. Mutual’: fqualit 


(Continued from Page 4) 


David J. Muir. James M. Blake,’ma 4. G. K 
ager of field service, headed up the qa 
cussion of his division, assisted by Leni Says That 
C. Cushman, editor of the company ¥ ha 
“Radiator”. . 

Vice-President Fischer then gay | 
summation of the projects set forth wm If we 2 
the panel discussions. He emphasized 4, the future 
home office officials have no thought if jasis 
deviating from the long establishes agencies, 
Massachusetts Mutual practice of os ff ) 
lecting the right men to operate the 
agencies, and then allowing them to 
erate them.” He declared it is not the to do thin 
company’s objective to do the work ifaid. “If 
its general agents, but to perform its | 
proper functions in closest Cooperation I i 
with them. 

He was followed on the platform by 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr, Manage To dete 
of the Life Insurance Sales Reseagflqued, Ww 
Bureau. Mr. Holcombe commented eff that fact 
thusiastically on the definite, Purposefd upper gr 
plans which had been outlined under \i;f producers 
Fischer’s direction, and_ followed thi shat has 
with a tribute to Mr. Behan and thi in-urance 
high standards of human relationship in. techni 
which he has engendered among the the story, 
Massachusetts Mutual field forces, 1. secommer 
also credited Mr. Behan’s activities, in Skill in 
various forms of inter-company assoc. he maste 
tion, with much of the same fine spiri b. Mz 
which has been developing throughoy on ere 
the institution of life insurance, in recent j-ack to. 
years, for doing 

Mr. Holcombe then declared that suff habit per 
standards of relationship between com. came. thi 
pany and field organization are of thelf habit sale 
most fundamental significance, and thi poor one 
the coupling of this with the carefuly, good 
laid plans discussed should lead to m. mentals, 
precedented advancement of the Masw-lf and the 
chusetts Mutual. He added that in al ends on 
his years of life insurance experienc, The bu 
he had never attended a meeting wher a practic: 
there was more sound reason for optivl into the. 
ism and confidence. agement 


Recruiting and Training desire. ¢ 
Clarence W. Reuling, partner in thf those th 
Reuling & Williamson agency in Peoraff idea of « 
newly elected president of the Genenll Ip his. 
Agents Association, addressed the cot-ff hook “Sa 
vention on the subject of recruiting sals- \{cCread 
men, disclosing the practices which hael Rockne, 
proven successful in their territory. 
Training of new agents and of agency 
office clerical personnel was discs E R. 1 
by Millard R. Orr, general agent in To € 
Philadelphia. “It is vitally important,’ 0 
said Mr. Orr, “to impress upon the new How t 
agent, immediately, motivating stories off hours a. 
life insurance in action. This forties Everett | 
him against disheartening remarks whith Mutual 
may be made by well-meaning but mis-§ of that « 
guided friends. Not at all incidentaly,§ Briefly | 
his retelling of the motivating stores§{ system « 
will build sales opportunities for him" gested f 
By way of illustration, Mr. Orr relate(ff this: 




















his own experience in having the tells Part ¢ 
of a motivating story land a $2000 se keep up 
for him before the close of his first GYM study ar 
under contract. derstand 
General Agent as Salesmanager § )toblem 
Harry I. Davis, Atlanta general agett,f plication 
newly elected vice-president of the Ge-§ Some 
eral Agents Association, gave pointeSi spent in 
from his own successful experience "ff ance sal 
constantly inspiring his agents and Wtf know. 
ing them forward. Expressing his o-§ friends, 
viction that the general agent must fist itself. 
of all be a salesmanager, he emphasil§ others | 
the importance of the general agent do-§ want it 
ing sufficient personal selling to kel Use p 
him in close touch with the problem§ the bes: 
faced by his agents. some tl 
General Agent’s Franchise Valuable Bare doi 
Vice-President Behan was accortif life insu 
lengthy applause as he mounted the pat-E five pro 
form to draw the convention to 4 each mc 
In driving home the value of a gent the nigt 
agent’s contract, Mr. Behan emph age cha 
not only the monetary profit, but af have a 
the opportunity to render service to tit views, 
American public, in building sales ff calls; k 
ganizations equipped for successful of Strive t 
perience in the field of life insuram Ose 
selling. Touching on the relationship the rest 
tween the general agent and the agtt be able 
Mr, Behan said, “Training is a neces" — 
Treatment is an obligation.” OF our | 
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If we are going to build business in 
the future, we must build on a quality 
ysis, H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of 
wencies, Mutual Benefit, declared be- 
tice of “~Miore the New York Chapter Chartered 
Perate thiMlife Underwriters on Wednesday. We 
them to pg cannot solve the problem by continuing 
t is not theif to do things as we have in the past,” he 
the work offaid. “If we believe that quality is im- 
Perform jf portant that quality selling is essential 
Cooperating in this business, then we must find a 
yay to bring it about systematically and 


Platform jy definitely.” 

e., Manag To determine the procedure, he con- 
°S Resear inued, we must put the emphasis on 
mented gM shat factor which now distinguishes the 
» PUrposefilH upper group from the lower group of 
d under ir producers: Namely, the degree of skill 
lowed {is shat has been acquired in applying life 
an and thi insurance to the prospective buyer—skill 
relationship 1 technical application, skill in telling 
among th the story, skill in getting men to follow 
forces, Hell recommendations. 

iCtivities, inf Skill in any job depends primarily on 
NY associ-B te mastery of the fundamentals of the 
> fine spirit.) Men who have the greatest suc- 
throughout «ss are those who have laid out a 
-e, 1M recent :-ack to run on and perfected a routine 
for doing the job. You were created a 
d that such habit performer; you tend to do the 
ween conf ame thing over and over; you are a 
are of thf habit salesman whether a good one or a 
€, and tht oor one and you might just as well be 
e carefully, good one. The mastery of funda- 
ead to u-M mentals, the correcting of bad habits 
the Mass. and the development of good ones de- 
that in al pends on careful, continuous coaching. 
experien,§ = The building of a quality ficld force is 
ting: where a practical ideal. It depends on bringing 
for opti. into the business the coaching and man- 
: agement that will develop the skill we 
ing desire. Outstanding organizations are 
ner in th# those that have accepted and used the 
in Peoria idea of drilling for skill. 

he Genel In his talk Mr. Kenagy referred to the 
1 the cot-B hook “Salesmen From the Sidelines”, by 
iting sal McCready Huston, a story about Knute 
which have Rockne. ? 






Titory. a eee 
of agency i 
discusedf E. R. Walker Outlines Plan 


agent in To Get Most From The Day 


mportant,” 
nm the new How to live happily on twenty-four 
' Stories ff hours a day was the problem tackled by 
is fortifies# Everett R. Walker, field assistant, State 
arks which Mutual Life, before regional meetings 
y but mis of that company’s field force last week. 
cidentally,§ Briefly he allotted certain time to a 
ng stones§ system of daily tasks; the rest he sug- 
for him"B gested for hard work. Briefly he said 
rr related this: 
the telling Part of the day must be set aside to 
20,000 “kikeep up to date in our business, for 
3 first (ay study and the acquiring of special un- 
derstanding of specific problems. The 
mager § Problem includes also the practical ap- 
ral agetl,§ plication of existing knowledge. 
the Ge Some part of the day can well be 
points spent in being friendly. Of life insur- 
rience @ ance sales 77% are made to people we 
and ei know. If we learn to enjoy making 
his OME friends, client building will take care of 
must « itself. This fact is important: “What 
nphasi' others do really is interesting if we 
agent OB want it to be.” 
to ket Use part of the day in thinking about 
problems the best way to do things. Here are 
raluable some things other successful salesmen 
a j are doing about planning: Successful 
accorded life insurance men have at least seventy- 
the pl five prospects listed at the beginning of 
0 a close each month. They plan each day’s work 
a gener the night before; plan to have plenty of 
nphaswe“ age changes; plan each day’s work to 
but als) have a balance between closing inter- 
ce to tht views, preliminary interviews and new 
sales OB calls; know their own selling ratios and 
ssful &@ strive to improve them. 
insur] =Those few minutes are important to 
nship © the rest of the day. Finally we want to 
he ag be able to translate our thoughts into 
necessiH actions so we can get the most fun out 
of our plans, 
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Full-page advertisement appearing in Saturday Evening Post, November 6th, and Time, 
November 22nd 


Bringing life underwriting to its highest 
PROFESSIONAL expression 


@ Pictured above is the second nation-wide 
announcement of the “Family-needs Fore- 
cast’”’—a development which allows the un- 
derwriter to render a custom-built service 
to his clients, makes his diagnosis of their 
problems professional in the fullest sense. 


The Family -needs Forecast is proving 
popular with Union Central men all over 
the country — because it is an amazingly 
effective, almost sure-fire selling device, and 


hence is putting real money in their pockets. 


The Family-needs Forecast is universal 
in its application. During November, 
Union Central men are using it on the 
prospect group from which 25 to 50% of 
a good agent’s commissions come—Ais old 
policyholders. These good prospects’ favor- 
able reaction to the Forecast is bringing 
extra income to the entire field organi- 
zation. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 


’ CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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CIRCULAR. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn. 


ere 


Haanrronn, Nov. 1516. ° 


SIR, 


The Connaerticut Mutual Life’ Insurance Company, incorporsted by the Legiskiture of this State In May 
last, is now organized agreeably to ite charter, and the Corporation hete commenced its business of Life Insurance. 

The subject of Life Insurance,—its history,—the principles thet govern it,—its adaptation to all the various situations in 
'ifo,—its beneficial tendency, —the provision it affords for those dependent upon our exertions during life; the considerations 
of prudence, wad the incentives to duty that it holds forth, to embrace its benefits, are now attracting public attention, end 
rapidly securing public favor, And among the most important duties that men owe to themselves and their families, and one, 
the performanee of which will go far to insure to them the enjoymeat of peaceful hearts in every event in life, une more 
forcibly urges itself to theif better natures, than the attainment of means to support the infirmities of an old aye, or, in ease of 
death, to secure to those whom they might otherwise leave dependent and unprovided for, a certain’ resource against went. 

These means and benefits are offered to parents and others, by the provisions and operations of the Coanecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Oumpany, in the liberal conditions presented by the Directors in their prospectus of terms, on which they wil, 
insure lives, grant annuities, aod conter endowments; fer mot only do they place it in the power of parents to secure an 
lade penceat support to theie families in caseof their desth ; but the possession of such s Policy of insurance, gives apermanent 
credit for its amount ; or in cases of a reverse in fortune, loans can be obtained upon its security, Married women, can insure 
the lives of theér husbands, secure from their creditors, if peed be, and after their own deaths, the same may be made payable 
to their children. Algo by an endowment for their children; parents may secure to them & capital sum on arriving at mature 
age, with the profits thereon, snagally added tu the principal. In fact, as variows as are the conditions tv be provided for in 
Life, so numerous are the provisions and protections, to be found in this Mutua! Company, its funds and their accumulation 
being spplied to the interests of its membere—aad all the profits accruing from its business, reverting to them i available scrip 
certificates ‘ , 

Already popular and extensively eiabraced as life imvurance is, by the mercantile and business community, it commends 
itself more powerfully to professional men end mechanics, and all (hose upon whése jile and labor their families depend for 
support, and who, it is believed, would generally embrace its provisioas, were the subject suitably presented to their cumsider- 
ation ; and it is presumed, thet in every town there are more or leas, who would desire to become members of a mutual 
insurance and saving institution of this character. The Directors, therefore, respectfully solicit you to become a member 

thereof, and your cvdperation in presenting ity benefits and interests to the people in your vicinity. ‘ 

Ry reference to the Prospectus, and rules of this Company, and the several tables of Premiums, to be had at the offices of the 
Company, the superior advantages presented to the pyblic, will moat strongly recommend it to genersl patronage and favor. j 

: i 
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. DIRECTORS. 


THOMAS K, BRACE, ; * BLIPHALET A. BULEELEY, | 
ROBERT BUELL, | . JAMES A. AYRAULT, | 
DAVID. 8, DODGE, LORENZO B. GOODMAN, 

NATHANIEL H: MORGAN, 

NATHAN BL WATERMAN, 

HENRY L. MILLER. 
ELIPHALRT A. BULKELEY, Presiden’. 


GUY &. PHELPs, 
ELISHA B. PRATT, 
EDSON FESSENDEN, 
ELISHA B. PRATT, Vice President. 
GUY R, PHELPS, Secretary. 
DAVID S. DODGR, M. D., Physician te the Company. 
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ag ee ls 91 Years Old! 


It is the first declaration of the Company, 
published when it opened its doors in 1846. 


Even then, as now, Life Insurance served 


the same purpose. 


“Ihe 
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Exemption of Insurance from Claims 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the right to change the beneficiary is 
reserved to the insured, with the proviso 
that if any premiums have been paid by 
the insured with intent to defraud his 
creditors, the amount of such premiums 
shall inure to the benefit of the creditors 
out of the proceeds of the policies. There 
recently have been several decisions to 
the effect that Section 55a does not apply 
to a policy not originally so made pay- 
able. I do not feel that this is a sound 
interpretation of the statute where the 
policy, originally made payable to the 
insured’s estate, is subsequently made 
payable, either by change of beneficiary 
or assignment, to a third party bene- 
ficiary, in the absence of fraud. How- 
ever that may be, the problem is one to 
bear in mind in writing insurance. 

As you see, Section 55a covers the pro- 
ceeds of the policy. The New York 
Legislature, in 1934, enacted Section 55b 
of the Insurance Law, effective May 14, 
1934. This section provides that dis- 
ability benefits shall not be liable to 
execution, attachment, garnishment or 
other process, or be seized, appropriated 
or applied by legal or equitable process, 
or operation of law, to pay any debts or 
liability of the insured person, whether 
such debt or liability was incurred before 
or after the commencement of the dis- 
ability. This section, however, does also 
provide that the exemption shall not be 
applicable to any income from disability 
benefits where an action is brought to 
recover for necessaries contracted for 
after the commencement of the disability. 
There have been decisions in both the 
Federal and state courts holding that 
this statute is not retroactive as against 
the claims of creditors which arose prior 
to its enactment. 

Other states having statutes similar in 
effect to 55b, protecting diability benefits, 
are: Arkansas, Colorado, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Tennes- 
see and the District of Columbia. Wis- 
consin exempts disability benefits up to 
$150 per month. California exempts dis- 
ability benefits provided the annual pre- 
mium does not exceed $500. All these 
statutes were enacted within the last 
three or four years. 

Disability Benefits and Annuity 
Instalments 

The exemption of disability benefits 
from the claims of creditors would seem 
to be especially desirable from a social 
and economic point of view, as it often 
happens that an insured, his earning 
capacity having ceased, would be desti- 
tute were it not for the disability pro- 
visions of his policy, Governor Lehman, 
in giving his approval to Section 55b, of 
the New York Insurance Law, stated: 

There is a sound social philosophy behind 
this bill. Its beneficial use will undoubtedly 
outweigh any abuses that might result. I 
am glad to give executive approval to this 
ali. 

Annuity instalments were not over- 
looked. In 1935 the New York Legisla- 
ture enacted Section 55c of the Insurance 
Law relating to rights of creditors and 
beneficiaries under annuity contracts. 
This section was effective April 25, 1935 
and provides in brief that neither the 
creditors of the purchaser nor the credi- 
tors of the payee of the annuity instal- 
ments, if such payee is a person other 
than the purchaser, can reach the annuity 
instalments. The creditors of the pur- 
chaser can reach the annuity instalments 
if they are payable to the purchaser. 
However, the consideration paid by the 
purchaser cannot be reached by his credi- 
tors except where the consideration was 
paid with intent to defraud creditors. 

I might call your attention to the fact 
that if an annuity contract is issued in 
New York with benefits, rights, privileges 
and options reserved to the beneficiary 
(not the purchaser), it is the practice 
of the company to place the following 
clause on the annuity contract when re- 
quested so to do: 

Neither this contract nor any benefits ac- 


eruing hereunder shall be transferable by 
said John Doe or subject to commutation, 


a 


anticipation or i 
cubloct to “as abe a “John Dee ny 
Eee except as otherwise Drovidd 

At the present time only eight sta, 

have statutes which are in any way sin 
lar to 55c, but I feel sure that in tim 
more states will enact such statutes, Th 
states are Georgia, Louisiana, Maine 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Ohio, Penns 
vania, Tennessee. m 
The Maine statute appears to be the 
oldest but they are all comparatively re 
cent statutes. 
Section 15, N. Y. Personal Property LaJ 
In conclusion, I wish to speak of Se] 
tion 15 of the Personal Property Lay 
of the State of New York. This sectiog 
reads in part: 
When the proceeds of a life insuraned 
policy, becoming a claim by death of thd 
insured, are left with the insurance com. 
pany under a trust or other agreement, the 
benefits accruing thereunder after the dea 
of the insured shall not be transferable, noj 
subject to commutation or — encumbrane 
nor to legal process except in any acticy 
to recover for necessaries, if the parties 
to the trust or other agreement so agree, 

This statute was construed’ by the 

Court of Appeals of New York State in 
1934 in Crossman Co. v. Rauch, 263 N.Y 
264, to the effect that benefits payable 
under a mode of settlement, whether 
payable as instalments of the principd 
or as income thereon, are not subject to 
execution or garnishment in the hands 
of the company, by creditors of the 
beneficiary when the mode of settlement 
contains a provision that the benefician 
cannot assign, transfer, commute or en- 
cumber any of the benefits payable to 
the beneficiary. 

Mode of Settlement Provisions 


The Appellate Division for the Second 
Department in New York (Crossman 
Co. v. Rauch, 288 N. Y. S. 827) held in 
1936 that the instalments were exempt 
from the claims of creditors under the 
provisions of Section 15 of the Personal 
Property Law after their receipt by the 
judgment-debtor, as well as in the hands 
of the insurance company. With these 
two decisions in New York, there would 
seem to be no doubt that in New York 
State a beneficiary receiving payments 
under our mode of settlement provision, 
where the provision was elected by the 
insured, will retain all the benefits ac- 
cruing, free from the claims of the 
creditors of the said beneficiary (except 
in an action brought to recover for 
necessaries furnished) provided the mote 
of settlement contains the spendthrift 
clause. 

As you know, the mode of settlement 
endorsements which are placed on out 
policies provide that neither the supple 
mentary contract which will be issued 
upon maturity of the policy as a death 
claim or endowment. or on _ surrender, 
nor any of the benefits accruing there- 
under, shall be transferable or subject 
to commutation or encumbrance. A 
similar provision appears in the request 
executed by the insured, electing the 
mode of settlement. 

Creditor Claims Due Payees In 
Supplementary Contracts 

When the proceeds of a policy which 
matures as an endowment or death claim, 
or upon surrender, are left with this 
company under a mode of settlement, 
we issue a supplement contract which 
usually contains a provision similar 
the~ following: 

Neither this contract nor any of the bent 
fits accruing hereunder shall be transferable, 
or subject to surrender, commutation, ant 
cipation or encumbrance, or in any WY 
subject to the debts of any beneficiary 
payee, or to legal process except as ole 
wise provided by law. 

The purpose of this clause is to protect 
from the claims of creditors of the payt 
any payment due such payee under tt 
supplementary contract, This provisidl 
is effective in states which provide J 
statute (as in New York) that the com 
pany may retain the proceeds of a poli 
and settle it by payments in accordané 
with a mode of settlement, and permit 
ting a provision in the policy to thee 
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fect that the payee shall not have the 
right to commute, encumber, alienate or 
assign the benefits. 

[ have already referred to and quoted 
Section 15 of the New York Personal 
Property Law, the effect of which is to 
tect from the claims of creditors of 
the beneficiary the proceeds of a policy 
held by the insurance company under 
mode of settlement agreement contain- 
mg a provision — prohibiting the bene- 
fciary from assigning, transferring or 
encumbering her interest in the proceeds 
of the policy. 

Example of N. Y. Followed 


New York State, by amending Section 
15 of its Personal Property Law_ in 
1911 to include the provision just refer- 
red to, became the leader in enacting 
legislation of this nature. It was fol- 
jowed in 1921 by Massachusetts; in 1924 
by Pennsylvania and Mississippi, anu 
later, in the order named, by Colorado, 
Texas, Vermont, California, Rhode Is- 
land, Wisconsin, Ohio, Kansas, Alabama 
and finally, this year, New Mexico and 
Wyoming. In addition to New York, 
therefore, there are now fourteen states 
with statutory provisions in force similar 
to Section 15 of the New York Personal 
Property Law. 

In the other states which have no such 
statutes applying to insurance written 
by companies foreign to the state, it is 
problematical whether or not the courts 
of such states would enforce the provi- 
sion of the New York Law previously re- 
ferred to and extend to a beneficiary re- 
siding in such state the benefits of the 
New York statute. This is for the reason 
that the statute is one affecting a credi- 
tor’s remedy and his rights would be 
governed by the laws of the state in 
which the proceedings were taken by 
him, 

A Pennsylvania Supreme Court Decision 

Before closing my remarks on this sub- 
ject, I would like to call your attention 
to a most interesting case decided by 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in 
March, 1936. (Provident Trust Co. v. 


pro 


Rothman, 183 Atl. 793.) Pennsylvania 
has a statute somewhat similar to Sec- 
tion 15 of the New York Personal Prop- 
erty Law which I have just been discuss- 
ing. In the Rothman case the policies 
were not payable under a mode of set- 
tlement but were payable in a lump sum. 
The insured died on December 31, 1934, 
and the company, upon receipt of due 
proof of the death of the insured, drew 
its checks totalling some $30,000 to the 
order of the beneficiary in payment of 
the proceeds and mailed them to her. 
The beneficiary, instead of cashing the 
checks returned them to the company 
accompanied by a written request that 
the company issue to her in settlement 
of the insurance annuity certificates in 
accordance with the third optional mode 
of settlement contained in the policies. 
The insurance company accepted this in- 
struction cancelled the three checks and 
issued to the beneficiary two continuous 
instalment annuity certificates providing 
for monthly payments. The annuity cer- 
tificates as elected by the beneficiary 
contained the following clause: 
To the extent permitted by law, the bene- 
fits or any part thereof, payable hereunder. 
shall not be subject to commutation, antici- 
pation, encumbrance, alienation or assign- 
ment and no payments of interest or prin- 
cipal hereunder shall be subject to any 
debts, contracts or engagements, nor to any 
judicial process to levy upon or attach 
same for payment thereof. 
Creditors of the beneficiary attempted to 
reach the amount due under the annui- 
ties and the question arose whether the 
fact that the beneficiary herself had 
elected the mode of settlement, rather 
than the insured, would deprive the 
beneficiary of the protection of the ex- 
emption afforded by the statute and the 
corresponding clause in the annuity cer- 
tificates. The court held that the instal- 
ments were exempt and could not be 
reached by garnishment, in spite of the 
fact that the beneficiary had made the 
election after the death of the insured. 
Where U. S. Is a Creditor 
I bring this case to your attention as 
a matter of interest but do not know, of 
course, whether the courts of other states 


having statutes similar to New York’s 
Section 15 would go this far in a simi- 
lar situation. It is my personal. feeling 
that in order to obtain the maximum 
amount of protection the mode of settle- 
ment should be elected by the insured 
prior to his death, with the spendthrift 
provision agreed upon in advance. 

In recent cases decided by the U. S. 
Circuit Courts of Appeal the principle 
appears to have been established that 
state exemption statutes pertaining to 
life insurance and annuities are not ap- 
plicable where the United States Gov- 
ernment is a creditor of the insured on 
account of unpaid taxes, provided there 
are property rights reserved to the in- 
sured such as the right to change the 
beneficiary, surrender the policy for cash 
or obtain loans. 

In Kyle v. McGuirk, supra, the Col- 
lector imposed a lien for taxes against 
John J. McGuirk, a resident of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was the insured in a life 
insurance policy naming his wife the 
beneficiary and giving the insured the 
right to change the beneficiary, obtain 
loans and surrender the policy for its 
cash value. The Collector issued a war- 
rant of distraint directing that a levy 
be made on the property rights of 
McGuirk (the insured) in the policy. The 
insured filed a petition praying that the 
warrant be vacated on the ground that 
under the Jaws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania no distraint to satisfy creditors of 
an insured could be made upon a policy 
of insurance payable to the wife. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, in ruling upon 
this question, stated on page 213: 


The distraint is clearly non-enforceable if the 
state exemption act cited above applies. We 
find no authority for applying the act. As was 
said by the Tenth Circuit in Cannon v. Nicho- 
las (C.C.A.) 8-F. (2d) 934, 935: 

State exemption laws, ex proprio vigore, do 

not apply. Fink v. O’Neill, 106 U. S. 272, 

1 S. Ct. 325, 27 L. Ed. 196. Congress has 

not in the revenue laws, as it did in bank- 

ruptcy, recognized state exemption statutes; 
nor has it exempted either annuity contracts 
or life insurance policies. 

Our attention has been directed to the fact 
that in Bowers v. Reinhard, 78 Fed. (2d) 776, 
we applied the state exemption statute. It may 


be noted, however, that section 6 of the Bank- 
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ruptey Act (11 U.S.C.A. sec. 24) specifically 
provides that state exemption laws are applic- 
able in bankruptcy. The assured in Bowers v. 
Reinhard, supra, was a bankrupt, whereas the 
assured in the instant case is not a bankrupt. 
Inasmuch as Congress has provided for the a 
plication of state exemption statutes in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, but has made no such pro- 
vision applicable to the revenue laws, we may 
conclude that: there was no intention to so 
apply them in the administration of the rev- 
enue laws. : 

The distraint is likewise non-enforceable if the 
property rights in the policy aeons to the wife 
of the assured as beneficiary, for if, by the law 
of Pennsylvania, ownership of the policy is in 
the wife, the policy may not be subjected to 
the payment P the taxes of the assured. We 
have been referred to no decisions of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania which directly 
rule the question whether a policy such as the 
one involved in the instant case is the property 
of the assured or of the beneficiary. dia 

In the absence of any decision by the Penn- 
sylvania courts holding to the contrary, we are 
of the opinion that the property rights in the 
policy are’ in -the assured during his lifetime 
to an extent sufficient to subject those rights 
to distraint by the government for taxes due 
it by the assured. 





USED SALES CONGRESS IDEA 

Returning to his home from the recent 
sales congress at Toronto, R. S. Culver 
of the Canada Life met a new prospect, 
employed one of the ideas he had heard 
during the day and closed the sale. 
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Southern Underwriters 
Hold First Meeting 

ELECT OFFICERS; CHANGE NAME 

Will Be Known as Institute of Home 


Office Underwriters; Speakers at 
First Annual Conference 








To avoid appearing to limit its mem- 
bership and activity to southern com- 
panies alone, the Southern Home Office 
Underwriters in its first annual meeting 
held last Friday and Saturday at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., changed its name to the 
Institute of Home Office Underwriters. 
Seventeen states were represented at the 
meeting, some from outside the South. 


Officers re-elected at the meeting are 
Emmett Russell, Jr., Life & Casualty of 
Nashville, president; Ralph Beeson, Lib- 
erty National Life, Birmingham, vice- 
president, and W. E. Jones, Provident 
Life & Accident, Chattanooga, secretary- 
ticasurer. 

Presidents of four companies located 
in Birmingham were on the program at 
she opening session to bring greetings 
to members of the new association. They 
were J. H. McCrary, president, South- 
ern Life & Health; William J. Rushton, 
president, Protective Life; Frank P. 
Samford, president, Liberty National 
Life, and Thomas W. Wert, president, 
American Life. 


Some Topics on Program 


A paper, “Habits and Certain Moral 
Hazards as Problems in Underwriting,” 
was presented by Don B. Semans, chief 
underwriters, Lincoln National Life. W. 
E. Jones, chief underwriter, Provident 
Life & Accident, discussed underwriting 
railroad occupations. Kenneth R. Miller, 
Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
presented a paper on “Underwriting for 
Persistency.” G. I. Henson, underwriter, 
Fidelity Union Life, spoke on the rela- 
tionship and responsibilities of home of- 
fice and field underwriters. 


Two guest speakers were Walter C. 
Hill, president, Retail Credit Co., and 
Lee N. Parker, president, American 
Service Bureau. 

Speakers at the Industrial round table 
discussion were W. V. Walker, vice- 
president, Life & Casualty; Robert H. 
Anderson, manager, weekly premium de- 
partment, Liberty National Life; Arthur 
F. Langley, actuary, Carolina Life; C. 
W. Sharman, secretary-treasurer, Pro- 
gressive Life; W. H. Neely, manager, 
Industrial department, Standard Life, 
and C. Groover, Industrial Under- 
writer, Life & Casualty. Ralph W. Hicks 
of the Standard Life presided. 


Those who contributed to the round 
table discussion on Ordinary underwrit- 
ing were W. K. Fritz, Lamar Life; M. 
S. Niehaus, Gulf Life, and A. B. Thomp- 
son, Southeastern Life. Clarence F. Eg- 
dorf of the Protective Life presided. 





MORE MONEY FOR CONTINENTAL 


Payments by Grand National Bank St. 
Louis Support Prediction of Edward 
Mays in 1934 


J. F. T. O’Connor, Comptroller of the 
Currency, Washington, has authorized 
R. M. Anderson, receiver for the Grand 
National Bank in St, Louis to pay an- 
other 5% dividend to the depositors. 
This will bring the total of such divi- 
dends to 82%, or $1,390,600. When the 
bank closed March 3, 1933, it had depos- 
its of $1,744,000. The bank was headed 
by Edward Mays, who was also presi- 
dent of the Continental Life, St. Louis. 
The life company had $610,849 on de- 
posit in the bank when it closed. In 
declaring the Continental Life insolvent 
May 25, 1934, Circuit Judge O’Neill Ryan 
accepted the contention of then Super- 
intendent of Insurance O’Malley that the 
bank would probably pay only 50% to 
its depositors. Mays contended that it 
could have paid 100% if permitted to 
continue. The Continental will thus have 
received a total of $500,897 compared with 
$305,425 estimated by O’Malley. 
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Underwrite for Persistency as 


Well as Mortality, Says Miller 


The abstract value of the Persistency 
Rating Chart, according to Kenneth R. 
Miller, consultant, Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau, lies not so much in 
forecasting persistency as in directing 
the attention of the general agent and 
the agent to the factors which are 
known to influence quality. Mr. Miller 
spoke November 12 before the first an- 
nual meeting of the Institute of Home 
Office Underwriters in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. Persistency, he said, has a profit 
factor for the company and _ general 
agent. Also he said: “Public interest 
and public opinion demand that we re- 
duce the economic waste occasioned by 
the lapsation of life insurance which 
fails to fulfill its function.” 

To point out what is being done about 
it, Mr. Miller cited practices now being 
followed by several companies and re- 
ported on their experience. The first step 
was to establish a management policy 
designed to reach this objective; a part 
of that policy has been a program of 
underwriting for persistency. “This is 
the point,” he said, “at which you — the 
home office underwriter —influence an 
increasingly important source of profit 
to your company, to your general agent, 
your agent and to the public.” 

Among companies Mr. Miller referred 
to were Home Life of New York, and 
the Northwestern National, The Home 
Life persistency rating chart combines 
these factors: Occupation of the appli- 
cant, Age of the applicant. Income of 
the applicant, Amount applied for and 
Mode of premium payment. 


Part of Home Office Underwriters 


As to the part that the home office 
underwriter can play in this persistency 
plan, Mr. Miller said to the meeting 
at Birmingham: 

“Specifically now, what cah you as 
underwriters do to contribute to the ul- 
timate solution of this problem in your 
own companies? For the sake of brevity, 
perhaps we could visualize a program 
something like this: 

“1. Cooperate with the agency execu- 
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tive and other officers of your company 
in determining a management policy on 
underwriting for persistency. 

“2. Contribute your experience and 
your knowledge to the combined efforts 
of the agency officer and the other of- 
ficials of your home office in laying out 
a definite plan for underwriting for per- 
sistency in line with the management 
policy which you establish, 

“3. Coordinate the activities of the 
underwriting department relating to un- 
derwriting for persistency with agency 
department plans for improving the qual- 
ity of business. 

“4. Relate underwriting for persistency 
to prospecting and selling in order to 
make it interesting to the field men. 

“5. You can do this by visualizing the 
factors of quality in such form as the 
persistency rating chart. 

“6. If you are now using a persistency 
rating chart, or if you contemplate the 
development of such a chart, make suf- 
ficient studies of your own company 
experience which will enable you to have 
a rating chart which accurately reflects 
your individual company experience. 

“7. Point out to your general agents 
and agents why business of certain qual- 
ity cannot be accepted; how the quality 
of certain other business can be improved 
by improving the conditions surrounding 
the sale. 

“8. In every respect, consider your re- 
sponsibilities in underwriting for per- 
sistency of equal importance to your 
responsibility in underwriting for mor- 
tality. 

“9. Contribute your share to a better 
understanding of quality on the part of 
your field organization by occasional 
field trips, discussing individual cases 
and vour program of underwriting for 
persistency in general; follow essentially 
the same procedure when general agents 
or agents are visiting the home office. 

“10. Recognize that a policy of under- 
writing for persistency and a plan for 
improving the quality of business must 
be part of a continuous program of edu- 
cating and motivating your field forces.” 
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Union Central Life’s 
Juvenile Experience 


AVERAGE POLICY OVER gy 





Robert S. Rust Tells Home Office Under 
writers Company Aims to Get d 
Better Class of Risks 





A little less than a year ago the Union 

Central Life issued its first juvenile pol. 
cy and in eleven months $1,607,288 of 
insurance under 785 policies’ has been 
sold. The average sized policy, $2947 
is exceptional and is accounted for by 
the company’s underwriting rules which 
require the applicant to carry three 
times the amount issued to the child 
Cash is also required with the applica. 
tion for any amount under $2,000, 
_ These facts about Union Central's 
juvenile policy were discussed before the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Associa. 
tion at its meeting in New York City 
this week by Richard S. Rust, secretary 
of the company. 

Most of the juvenile policies are on 
the 20-Payment plan indicating that jt 
is bought for insurance purposes, not 
solely for educational purposes as fre. 
quently stated. Of the total number, 11] 
were written at age zero. There has 
been no death loss, none has lapsed, 

The agents like the juvenile policy, 
Mr. Rust stated, as it not only opens up 
a new field for them but gives a means 
of approach for more adult insurance. 
The company aims to get a better than 
average class of risks and by careful 
inspection of the social and economic 
status of the family make certain that 
the child starts life in a favorable 
environment. 

The Union Central issues juvenile in- 








surance both with and without payor ia- 
surance. On the non-payor the company 
requires. juvenile inspection report on 
the child and with payor insurance a 
regular inspection report on the appli- 
cant. The company accepts juvenile ap- 
plications only on lives of children in 
families of the type where its agents 
would solicit revular insurance. The 
company issues five different limited pay- 
ment and endowment forms and single 
premium juvenile policies. 


H. O. Underwriters 


(Continued from Page 11) 
standard; underwriting of foreign risks; 
limitation of double indemnity or insur- 
ance coverage in cases where the appli- 
cant is subject to the automobile acc- 
dent hazard; the practice of issuing wal- 
ver on contracts taken for investment 
purposes; and underwriting restrictions 
on special sports hazards. W. H. Dallas, 
assistant vice-president, Aetna Life, pre- 
sided at the ease clinic on November 16. 

. D. Williamson, assistant actuary, 
Canada Life, and chairman of the morn- 
ing session on November 15, opened the 
Occupational Committee meeting and ™ 
troduced H. F. Gundy, assistant chief 
underwriter, Sun Life, who reported on 
“Salt and Some of Its Derivatives.” Next 
topic was a discussion of “Gasoline, Re- 
covery From Natural Gas,” by ©. 
Barney, manager of underwriting of the 
American United Life. The final event 
of the morning session, made possible 
through the courtesy of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, was a motion picture of 
the petroleum industry entitled, “Pe 
troleum, The Liquid Mineral.” | ; 

J. H. White, chairman of classification 
committee, New York Life, and chair- 
man of the afternoon session, led af 
informal discussion on ratings used im 
insuring armored car guards, waiters, 
countermen, soda dispensers and detec 
tives in private agencies. 
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The Barkley Bill 
New York, Sept. 27. 
; The Eastern Underwriter: I 
as our issue of September 17 an 


ed. g atitled “Business Reorganiza- 
po and Trusteeships,” a reference to 
the Barkley Bill in which you say that 
it, and another bill, “still, however, con- 
tain objectionable provisions, I have no 
‘dea what these objectionable provisions 
are and would be very much interested 
to know by whom the objections are 
raised. 
rind tarkley Bill was introduced by 
U. S$. Senator Barkley and apparently 
was prepared by the Securities Exchange 
Commission. It deals in a most careful 
manner with the shocking abuses which 
most unfortunately have crept into the 
geld of corporate trusteeship. While the 
public has been buying securities issued 
on trust indentures, largely relying on 
the reputation of the trust company that 
acts as corporate trustee, actually the 
trust companies in their trust indentures 
have reduced their duties to negligible 
minmum so that they have become, as 
ne highly respected judge in a recent 
decision put it, trustees in name only. 
{Millions of dollars have been lost by the 
investing public because it relied on a 
trustee for protection, which trustee from 
the véry beginning considered the inter- 
est of the issuing corporation and was 
not a bit concerned with the rights of 
the holders of the securities. 

These facts are established by innum- 
erable decisions of our courts as well as 
by the careful report of the Securities 
Exchange Commission issued as a result 
f extensive hearings and investigations. 
The investing public about which I have 
ust spoken is the very public which your 
readers, in whatever field of insurance 
they may be working, are serving. This 
protection, it seem’s to me, is a vital 
concern of the insurance fraternity be- 
cause the public habitually lumps all big 
financial institutions and justified critic- 
isms of banks and trust companies neces- 
sarily influences its attitude toward that 
ther type of big financial institution— 
insurance companies. On the other hand, 
we may expect that just as insurance has 
prospered under rigid supervision, so the 
institution of corporate trusteeship will 
prosper once the right rules of conduct 
have been established and are being en- 
forced by competent public authority. 

I personally feel that insurance men 
a strongly endorse The Barkley 
aI, 





Albert Hirst, Lawyer. 





(Editor’s Note: During the hearings a 
number of witnesses appeared in oppo- 
‘ition to various phases of the bill. Some 
vankers objected to the increased respon- 
‘bility placed on banks which would jeo- 
pardize depository funds. As surety 
companies write depository bonds this 
interests them. It was also claimed that 
the proposed act would materially in- 
rease the cost of security issues. 
in connection with the Barkley bill 
vere has been hardly any _ testimony 
sven from the point of view of the bur- 
“ens placed on issuing corporations; that 
Upon industrial and commercial firms 
‘hich seek to reach the capital market 
and must employ trust indentures in 
nnection with pledges of property. It 
7 i that a committee of the 
wamber of Commerce of the U. S. will 


“we particular attention to that point 
t view.) 
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SOJOURNING HERE 


Are excellent life insurance prospects, especially when 
you tell them about the continuing service of this 87- 
year-old Company. Policies issued, if desired, in any 
one of the major, stable currencies and service main- 
tained after the insured has resumed residence in his 


Write in for NEW HORIZONS. booklet explaining our 
unique world-wide service. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCECO. 


In The City of New York 


Steadfast—Since 1850 


New York, N. Y. 











S. HOWARD VOSHELL DEAD 





Son of S. S. Voshell Was Insurance 
Broker and a Former National 
Tennis Star 


S. Howard Voshell, 49, insurance bro- 
ker of Brooklyn, who died November 
10, following an illness which had con- 
fined him from business since last Janu- 
ary, was the son of S. S. Voshell, veteran 
general agent of the Metropolitan Life. 
Father and son had maintained offices 
together at 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn. 
S. Howard Voshell entered the insurance 
business about twenty-five years ago, at 
one time representing the Metropolitan. 
His father has been with the company 
for more than fifty years. 

Well known as a tennis star, at one 
time ranking among the first ten na- 
ticnally, S. Howard Voshell held the 
national indoor championship in 1917 and 
1918. Last Winter he was associated with 
Francis T. Hunter in the promotion of 
the tennis exhibition at Madison Square 
Garden on January 6 in which Fred 
Perry of Great Britain, former British 
and American amateur champion, made 
his professional debut. Soon afterward 
illness forced Mr. Voshell to withdraw 
from further tennis management activi- 
ties. 





TO QUASH FRATERNAL SUITS 





Missouri Superintendent and Governor 
Favor Dropping Actions In- 
volving $16,000,000 Taxes 


Governor Stark of Missouri has ap- 
proved a recommendation by Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Robertson that the 
state dismiss the suits brought by for- 
mer Superintendent O’Malley to collect 
the state premium tax against fourteen 
fraternal societies. The actions iuvolved 
a total of $16,000,000 in taxes, since 
O’Malley was seeking to make the col- 
lection retroactive to the time the fra- 
ternals started business in Missouri. 

In connection with the suits O’Malley 
entered into a contract with James P. 
Aylward and Jerome Walsh, Kansas City 
attorneys, to represent his department 
on a contingent basis, their fee to be 
25% of the amount recovered. Aylward 
is the Democratic National Committee- 
man from Missouri and also chairman 
of the Democratic State Committee. 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 
; Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 
Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 

A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Bernard L. Connor 
Secretary 


SWADENER ON PART-TIMERS 





Indiana Agents’ President Commends 
Connecticut Department’s Way of 
Requiring Agency Service 


One of those impressed by the de- 
scription of the Connecticut Insurance 
Department’s agency qualification law, 
given at the Dallas convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents by Frank W. Brodie of Water- 
bury, Conn., was Dean H. Swadener, 
president of the Indiana Association of 
Insurance Agents. Presenting his annual 
report at the thirty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the Indiana Association on 
Tuesday he said that the attitude of 
the Connecticut Department with re- 
gard to applicants for agents’ licenses, 
particularly part-timers, is to be com- 
mended. 

He suggested that the Indiana Asso- 
ciation work to elevate agency standards 
by recommending to the Indiana De- 
partment establishment of a similar poli- 
cy concerning the licensing of part time 
producers, In Connecticut the employer 
of a person who seeks to become an 
agent on a part time basis must agree 
that his employe can leave his work 
at any time upon demand from an as- 
sured to service an insurance risk be- 
fore such applicant will be approved for 
a license. 

Mr. Swadener told the convention that 
the problem of part time agents has 
been serious for several years. “We have 
no quarrel with the part time agent who 
does a_ legitimate business, properly 
servicing his clients in a manner which 
will justify his commission on the busi- 
ness he writes,” he said. “We have time 
and again definitely opposed the appoint- 
ment of part time agents who are not 
in a position or are unwilling to trans- 
act their business properly.” 

The Indiana Association now has 305 
members, compared with 241 a year ago. 
During the last twelve months 119 new 
members were added but for one reason 
or another fifty-five old members had 
to be dropped from the roll. 





PELICAN CLUB MAKES MERRY 
Members of the Pelican Club, com- 
posed of home office employes of the 
Mutual Benefit, held a Hallowe’en mas- 
querade party in the home office re- 
cently. 
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General Agent's Contract. 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE 











WE DO NOT COMPETE 
with our own General Agents— 


We have some open territory in western Pennsylvania, Northern 
New Jersey, Virginia, Indiana, and other points. 
For men of General Agency calibre we have a worth while 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


L. Reyner Dukes Becomes 
Manager Baltimore Branch 


L. REYNER DUKES 


Continental American Life announces 
appointment of L. Reyner Dukes as man- 
ager Baltimore branch. He is a graduate 
of University of Maryland. After serv- 
ice in the army during the World War 
he joined the company’s field force 
After two years of notable success in 
personal production he engaged in agen- 
cy work at the home office but later 
elected to get into the field again and 
became associated with the Baltimore 
branch. 


HOWLAND TALKS ON SELLING 








Agency Assistant Massachusetts Mutual 

Life Addresses Life Underwriters 

in Pittsfield 

Frank W. Howland, agency assistant 
Massachusetts Mutual, discussed organ- 
ized activity in life underwriting at the 
monthly meeting of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association in Pittsfield November 4. 
“The four important steps that must be 
taken to finally result in a sale,” said 
Mr. Howland, “are known to all of us 
by name. They are prospecting, ap- 
proaching, interviewing and closing. They 
are all indispensable in successful sell- 
ing. By planning each day’s work, be- 
fore trying to work your plan, and by 
spending sufficient time in the presence 
of each prospect before moving along to 
the next one, you should get enough in- 
terviews for the law of averages to re- 
sult in frequent sales. Few life insur- 
ance men have been able to succeed by 
using any other formula.” 


BIDS FOR GREAT REPUBLIC 

The opening of bids offered for the 
purchase of the Great Republic Life 
Insurance Co. of Los Angeles, which 
had been set for November 8, was ex- 
tended to November 15 by Insurance 
Commissioner Samuel L. Carpenter, Jr 
The delay was granted upon request 
of the board of directors, the extension 
being desired to provide for additional 
bids to be made. It was reported thaf 
two bids were already in and that two 
more were expected. 
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| IDEAS that CLICK 


By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What. they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 


No. 7 
More time to fewer people is a sales 
formula that works for Harry N. Balch 
of the Harry Gardiner agency, John 
City. The result 
more business from better 
He learned the formula from 


Hancock, New York 
for him is 
prospects. 
experience. 

His first year in the business, 1932, 
Harry Balch played the law of averages; 
figured that if he saw enough people, 








Seriously, Bill, you can’t afford to get - 
hit with a golf ball too often. 


it would naturally follow that he’d write 
business. It worked but at the same 
time nearly broke his morale. Days 
he pounded pavements and canvassed 
buildings. Nights he was exhausted and 
often discouraged. 

Then he changed tactics. Picked his 
prospects more deliberately and got a 
better selection. Spending more time 
with them, he didn’t try to sell them 
too soon; instead made friends of them 
and gained their confidence. Soon he 
was doing more business and having 
more fun, 

Two Calls a Day for Good-Will Building 

Now a regular part of business routine 
with Harry Balch are two calls every 
day that are not for selling but for 
building good-will. After a long period 
of good-will building he finds the close 
usually comes easy. 

Under the old system of making many 
calls Harry Balch saw a lot of people. 
Under the new, he gives a lot of time 
to a smaller group that he knows are 
good prospects. He finds the time days, 
nights and week-ends—takes his pros- 
pects to lunch, meets them in the eve- 
ning, entertains them in his home, plays 
golf with them at his club, Finally when 
the time comes to close. he knows both 
what his prospect needs and what he 
wants. And the prospect has faith in 
the ability of Mr. Balch to do the job. 

Addressing a group of mid-Western 
producers of the John Hancock a short 
time ago, Mr. Balch compared life in- 
surance selling to farming, said: “First 
you have to select good soil; then sow 
the seed. Next comes a long period of 
cultivating and caring for the crop. If 
you do the job well, vou can expect 
to reap a good harvest.” It’s an old 
parable, but it’s none the less true. 
Harry Balch puts particular emphasis 
on “cultivating.” Raising his paid-for 
production from $200,000 his first year 
to more than $500,000 annually speaks 
well for the harvest. 


Eteson Gives State Mutual Agents 
Ideas on Getting Things Done 


Preliminary calls, preliminary inter- 
views, closing interviews must all have 
a part in daily procedure of the life in- 
surance agent if his production records 
are not to form a fluctuating curve, 
James H. Eteson, assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies, State Mutual Life, told 
the regional meetings of company agents 
at Cincinnati and at San Antonio last 
week. Mr. Eteson is making the talk 
before several associations of life under- 
writers in Texas this month. 

“It has been my observation,” he con- 
tinued, “that if we want to get things 
done, there are a few important things 
that we have to do to succeed and that 
we have to do something on each one 
of them every day if we are to reach 
our best efficiency. It is through plan- 
ning for systematic work and doing the 
systematic work that we achieve suc- 
cess.” Mr. Eteson approached a plan of 
progress in terms of four questions: 

“Whom are we going to try to sell? 
That’s prospecting. How are we going 
to gain their confidence? That’s pres- 
tige building. Why do they need it? 
That’s our lead into program selling. 
When do we get all these things done? 
That’s planning and what a job that is.” 
In brief Mr. Eteson developed these four 
points this way: 

Says to Relate All of Them 


Prospecting, prestige building, pro- 
gramming and planning. Perhaps you 
can surmise from the way I’ve started 
here that I think the only way we can 
do all of them well is to relate them, 
make them all a part of a way for a 
life insurance salesman to live his busi- 
ness as an integral part of his life. 

We made an investigation in our own 

company of how long our agents had 
known the prospect before the sale was 
made; and in about two-thirds of the 
cases investigated our agent said “Over 
one year.” An agency in New York 
broke it down finer than that and found 
that 60% of its business came from peo- 
ple their agents knew outside of any 
life insurance contact, from people the 
agents knew socially as well as in a 
business way. 
_ Contacts, lots of them, and the pass- 
ing of time until the circumstance is 
right. That’s what makes good prospect- 
ing. It is more than getting names. Be- 
ing in a position to take advantage of 
situations. The circumstances have to be 
right. In a proper setting you can really 
get things done. 


Prestige 
A lot of what we read about it makes 


it sound like a problem of making a 
quick, flashy, favorable impression. It 
seems to me that really effective prestige 
building is letting people know in a nice 
way that we are pretty good life in- 
surance men. Of course we've got to be 
good insurance men in the first place. 
Courtesy, thoughtfulness, contact, help- 
fulness, those too are a part of prestige 
building among those we know and who 
know us. Prestige building is a cumula- 
tive process. Prospecting and prestige 
are related to having people know us and 
know us favorably! 
Programming 

When I think of programming I do 
not mean necessarily a complete audit 
of policies, though that may help in 
some cases. What I mean by program- 
ming is helping the prospect to get done 
what he wants to do. Make that a rule! 
Find out what a man wants to do before 
you suggest a solution. When he tells 
you how much he wants his family to 
have if anything happens to him, help 
him get that amount down to a mini- 
mum. When he tells you how much he 
wants his wife to have after the chil- 
dren are grown up, keep that down to 
a minimum, 

Then, in programming we should show 
the prospect what his present insurance 
will do and then offer our suggestion. 
Show your prospect the picture of his 
program and let him think it through. 
You know keeping quiet is speaking 
pretty forcefully at times. Yes, keeping 
still can be a real part of your sales 
talk after you’ve put the problem in the 
prospect’s lap. 

Planning to Do the Job 

At a recent convention one of the 
speakers began his discourse with pass- 
ing a $20 bill out for the inspection of 
his audience. When they had assured 
themselves that it was not fake money, 
he announced that he would give his 
listeners a chance to win it. “All you 
have to do to get this $20 is to cite me 
a single man who has ever achieved any- 
thing important working a %H-hour 
weck,” he said. There were no takers. 

Real achievement in any line of busi- 
ness is paid for through hard work and 
this business is no exception. So we, in 
determining to make a success of life 
insurance selling, must make up our 
minds whether it is worth while to pay 
the price for success. I do not mean to 
imply that hard work is necessarily un- 
pleasant. I think that if we are working 
systematically in an organized way we 
can get a lot of fun out of the job. 





PATTERSON GENERAL AGENT 


Dillon J, Patterson in Charge of South 
Bend and Northern Indiana for 
Northwestern National 


Appointment of Dillon J. Patterson as 
general agent for South Bend and 
northern Indiana is announced by North- 
western National Life coincident with 
opening of the new agency’s offices. 

A graduate of Notre Dame University 
where he received his Ph. B. degree in 
1920, Mr. Patterson is well known in 
South Bend both in insurance and mu- 
sical circles. He has been in the life 
insurance business there for thirteen 
years, serving one company all that time, 
and for the past several years has been 
district agent in that territory. His per- 
sonal production has run between $300,- 
000: and $500,000 annually. Mr. Patter- 
son’s agency will have offices at 312 
J-M-S Building. 








DERBY AT PATTERSON AGENCY 


The Lloyd Patterson agency of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at 100 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City, had as 
speaker at its agency meeting November 
8 Elles M. Derby, executive manager of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City. 


SALARY ALLOTMENT SALES 


Prudential Finds This Plan Attractive in 
Hawaiian Business Houses as 
Well as at Home 
Three Hawaiian business organizations 
and fourteen located in the United States 
have acquired salary allotment life insur- 
ance for the protection of their workers 
through policies issued by the Pruden- 
tial. The Honolulu firms are E. H. Camp- 
bell Tire Co., Honolulu Iron Works and 
the Kauai Motor Co., Ltd, all three 
cases being closed by C. J. Allenbaugh, 
manager insurance department Hawaiian 
Trust Co., Ltd., managers for the Pru- 

dential. 

Other firms adopting this type of em- 
plove coverage are Ben Hulse Tractor 
& Equipment Co., El Centro, Cal.; Blue 
Ribbon Pretzel Co., Reading, Pa.; an 
Esso Service Station in Washington, D. 
C.; Florida Photo Service, Miami; In- 
dian Neckwear Co., Portland, Ore.; I. V. 
Triple A Water Co., San Diego, Cal.; 
Jersey Ice Cream Co., Miami; Kramer- 
Eberts, Inc., Detroit; Lee Wilson & Co., 
Wilson, Ark.; Motor Sales & Service 
Co., Inc., St. Paul; Richardson’s Bakery, 
Scranton, Pa.; William Rose & Broth- 
ers, Sharon Hill, Pa.; Standard Motor 
Co., Butler, Pa., and State Market, Inc., 
Cincinnati. 


— 
Stephen Ireland Says 
Nation Under-Insurgj 
TALKS TO STATE MUTUAL mgy 
Should Shout More About | 


And What It Is Doing; 
Some Sales Ideas 





NSurance 
Gives 





Addressing regional meetings of Stat 
Mutual Agents in Cincinnati and Sar 
Antonio last week, Stephen Ireland ee 
president and superintendent of agenci 
State Mutual, indicated that the besiene 
should make the public better informed 
of the good life insurance is doing. |y 
his talk he sketched some of the high. 
lights in the company’s history, Some 
of his statements were these: 

_ Next to good government and religion 
insurance is the most important prote. 
tion to a community. I mention ingy. 
ance broadly —for I refer to all types 
of insurance. The outstanding, success. 
ful life insurance men today who hay 
helped bring life insurance to the emi. 
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nence it enjoys, did not arrive at their 
positions of prominence by any shor 
route or during a short period of tim 
Success comes gradually through per. 
sistent effort. 

Nation Under-Insured 

About one-half of our entire popul- 
tion of 65 million persons are insured for 
a total in excess of 105 billion dollars 
Huge as that sum is — its aggregate rep- 
resents only an average of $1,600 insur. 
ance per person. The total insurance in 
force —this 105 billion dollars is about 
one and one-half times the estimated na- 
tional annual income. We all know tha 
life insurance of this amount will no 
adequately provide for the needs of the 
average family after the breadwinner has 
passed out of the picture. 

We do not shout enough about ou 
business and what it means to the indi- 
vidual and the country at large. 

In addition to the manifold benefits of 
life insurance to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries, the funds of life insurance com- 
panies—through its investments —are 
actively employed in almost every bus- 
ness and industrial enterprise of the na 
tion, the earnings of which are the prop- 
erty of and are returned to millions of 
policyholders. 

Some General Sales Ideas 

Mr. Ireland touched briefly on several 
phases of selling. Talking about first 
year claims he said, “We do not like to 
talk about death as a persuasive element 
in a sale. Sometimes, however, it is 
necessary.” He added, “Automobile acc: 
dents were responsible for a larger per- 
centage of deaths than any other single 
cause.” 

About the importance of age-change 
Mr. Ireland said: “A general agent of 
ours wrote me recently as follows: | 
have made up my mind that the age- 
change is the most valuable possession of 
my agency, and I am going to see that 
every agent accumulates enough dates ol 
birth to give him at least the nucleus 0! 
a good month’s work every month of 
the year.” 

Speaking of Term insurance, he at- 
vised: “Put it on permanent plans. It 
pays commissions.” P 

The Sales Research Bureau study 0 
sales methods of good agents was als 
summarized in conclusion when Mr. Ire- 
land declared, “Those agents selling 
complete program had the highest aver 
age policv and the best persistency. 

“Mortality and persistency of insurance 
on women are good,” Mr. Ireland cot 
tinued, “Women are buying tore insur 
ance and usually on higher premium 
plans. Nearly 20% of all new applica 
tions are from females for just unde 
10% of our volume.” 

Mr. Ireland ended: “Remember tha 
satisfied policyholders are your best 
sets.” 





ELECTED IN ST. LOUIS 
J. Patrick Blake, Van Sickley agency, 
State Mutual Life, St. Louis, has ct 
elected to the board of directors, 
Louis Life Underwriters Association. 
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Connecticut Mutual 
Supervisors Confer 





GATHERING IN INDIANAPOLIS 
Recruiting, Training, Joint Work Among 


Being Handled By Men 


ject: 
sap Many ‘Sections 


rom 
The Connecticut Mutual is holding a 
aupervisors’ conference in Indianapolis 
juring the two weeks from November 
'§ to 27. This is the fifth such con- 
rence and it is being conducted by 
frederick O. Lyter, superintendent of 
agencies, assisted by Edward C, Ander- 
en, educational director. The general 
agents at Indianapolis, George K. Jones 
and Claude C. Jones, Jr, are also as- 
isting, Such phases of a supervisor’s 
work as recruiting, training, joint work, 
etc, are being discussed. 





Those supervisors attending are: Ro- 
and D. Benscoter, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 
George W. Boersig, Indianapolis; 
Charles W. Bowers, Charleston, W, Va.; 
lawrence G. Ilfrey, Houston, Texas; 
leehin M. McDaniel, El Paso, Texas; 
Stratford L. Morton, Jr., St. Louis; 
W. Robert O’Brien, Akron, Ohio; Frank- 
in F. Pierce, Hartford; John M. Selser, 
Savanah; William H. Siegmund, Chi- 
ago; P. L. Smith, Atlanta; Harry M. 
Watson, Knoxville. 


AVIATORS TO HEAR DR. SMITH 


Insurance and state responsibility is 
the subject of the address Dr. William 
B. Smith assistant medical director 
Connecticut Mutual, is to give before the 
National Association of State Aviation 
oficial December 1 at Miami. One ses- 
ion is being devoted to relationship of 
aviation and various types of insurance. 
Dr. Smith is active in aviation circles, be- 
ing chief flight surgeon, Connecticut 
State Department of Aeronautics. 





Chandler Bullock Gives 
State Mutual Fieldmen 
Some Thoughts on Thrift 


Chandler Bullock, president State Mu- 
tual Life, speaking on “New Horizons” 
before agents of his company in Ohio 
and Texas last week expressed a sin- 
cere faith in the sense of thrift which 
is inborn ‘in Americans. Some of his 
remarks on the stability of life insurance 
and the fortunate position of the life in- 
surance agent were reported in last 
wecek’s The Eastern Underwriter. About 
American thrift he declared: 

“There is inborn in most men and 
women of any spirit a sense of thrift. 
Nothing can crush out that instinctive 
desire to better one’s self and family, 
to provide against the future, by one’s 
own efforts. The elemental character- 
istics of human nature cannot be radi- 
cally changed. Passing centuries have 
not altered them. There will remain a 
fine sense of thrift in our people—come 
what may. 

“Over and above the mére, question of 
thrift deposits shines our great light of 
protection, the indestructible appeal of 
life insurance against ugfimely death. 
Against that ever threatening catastro- 
phe no act of any government on earth, 
(though it be twice as rich as ours), 
can ever give a tithe of the measure of 
protection that is given by insurance. 

“Life insurance is a great social force. 
We are not only purveyors of thrift, 
but we can class ourselves as humani- 
tarians—if we properly study and use 
this great social and economic imple- 
ment at our command.” 





MOORE AGENCY’S OPEN HOUSE 
The Albert W. Moore general agency 
of New England Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia, is holding an “open house” to- 
day in celebration of occupancy of its 
new offices. 





FINGERS? 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY. 





THE 
LEYENDECKER - SCHNUR 
AGENCY 


225 Broadway, New York City 





ARE YOU LETTING COMMISSIONS SLIP THROUGH YOUR 
OUR BROKER FRIENDS ARE MAKING LIFE INSURANCE AN 
INTEGRAL PART OF THEIR SALES PORTFOLIO. 

WHY NOT COMPLETE YOUR KIT WITH AN ENERGETIC 


IT WILL PAY YOU COMMISSIONS! 


BArclay 7-3670 


Revision of Dividend 
Formula by Home Life 


BASIC FACTORS HAVE CHANGED 





Interest Assumption Reduced to 4% 
While Mortality Distribution Is 
rger in New Scale 





Home Life of 
nounced approval 
formula. In accordance with the usual 
custom, the scale is adopted at this 
time for the first quarter of the ensuing 
year and, as is required by New York 
law, will be acted on again in January 
when it is expected that it will be ex- 
tended for the full year. In announcing 
the change, Ethelbert Ide Low, chair- 
man of the board, said: 

“Our present dividend formula was 
adopted three years ago. Since that 
time there have been substantial changes 
in the basic factors which go into the 
distribution of dividends. In the mat- 


New 
of a new 


York has an- 
dividend 


ter of interest, the trend of interest 
rates has of course been distinctly 
downward, Recognizing this trend, the 


interest factor has been reduced from 
4.25% to 4%, which is well within the 
amount currently being earned. On di- 
vidends on deposit and on policy pro- 
ceeds left with the company the rate 
allowed will be 3.75%. The incidence 
of expense has shifted materially and 


Group Association Chairman 





E. E. CAMMACK 


At a meeting of the Group Associa- 
tion held in New York City Tuesday, E. 
E. Cammack, vice-president and actuary 
of the Aetna Life, was elected chairman 
of the association succeeding E. O. Dun- 
lap, assistant actuary Metropolitan Life. 


this fact has been recognized by changes 
in the expense factor which at some 
durations is smaller and in some dura- 
tions larger than in the present schedule. 

“Mortality rate has shown an improve- 
ment and the mortality distribution in 
the new scale is larger. The net result 


The general chairman also acts as chair- 
man of the Life Section. As chairman 
of the Accident and Sickness Section 
Gilbert W. Fitzhugh of the actuarial 
division of the Metropolitan Life, was 
elected. Chairman of the Group Annuity 


will be a dividend apportionment for Section is F. B. Gerhard, assistant actu- 
1938 of about $1,550,000 as contrasted ary of the Prudential and secretary of 
with a distribution of approximately the association will be S. Beers, 


$1,650,000 for 1937.” 


vice-president Aetna Life. 
















We want to talk to you at once 
you can show a record of $100,000 of 
paid-for personal production for the 
past year; 
you feel there is no further opportunity 
for growth in your present condition; 
you live in either Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Maryland or Dela- 
ware and 
you have family responsibilities. 
If the four items mentioned above describe your present condi- 
tion, then you are the man we are looking for. The Bankers 
National Life Insurance Company can offer to men of this sort 
the chance of a lifetime to have a successful general agency. 
Interest you? Can you meet the qualifications? Then write to 


William J. Sieger, Vice President and Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, for the complete story of this exceptional opportunity. 


BANKERS NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company 
MONTCLAIR NEW JERSEY 
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ACCOUNTANTS VIEW OF 
TAXATION 
Accountants themselves have made pub- 
lic their views of the taxation situation, 
an especially interesting document because 
they are the people who must ferret out 
what the tax collecting agencies interpret 
from the And no laws 
need more interpretation. Their puzzle- 
ment as they wander through the taxation 
labyrinths, seeking the 
matched by the irritation of the taxpayer 
not only when taxation is too burdensome 
and complicated, but also when the figur- 
ing by the accountants does not coincide 
with the collectors’ views. 


taxation laws. 


dead end, is 


The report referred to is that of the 
committee on Federal taxation of the 
American Institute of Actuaries recently 
made. The committee deplores experi- 
mentation and shifting of the form and 
incidence of taxation. “Furthermore, the 
intricate and sensitive mechanism of sound 
business practice should not be shattered 
by factors of taxation which demand an 
inordinate degree of guesswork,” the re- 
port says in its conclusion. 

Another paragraph will meet wide ap- 
proval in business circles: 

In fairness to all credit services, we wish 
to comment that their value depends upon 
how they are used. We are partial to 
the association service departments be- 
cause they have responded admirably to 
our challenge. Those who are familiar 
with the distribution of food products 
will acknowledge that the industry’s credit 
problem is hazardous. 





THE ELECTROCARDIOGRAPH 

Probably: one of the most discussed in- 
struments in life insurance is the electro- 
cardiogram which medical divisions of life 
insurance companies use to aid them in 
studying the heart. Despite the criticism 
of the cardiograph in some_ general 
agency offices because of cases turned 
down as the result of cardiographic read- 
ings there is no evidence that insurance 
companies have changed their attitude 
relative to the use of the instrument. The 
subject was discussed at a recent conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Mutual Life by 
Dr. D. E. W. Wenstrand, medical direc- 
tor. His comments are interesting as 
giving the views generally prevalent in 
the medical divisions. 

Addressing the agents of the company 
he said: 

The underlying principle is that you as 
sellers and we as risk selectors must pick 
prospects and applicants with care in order 
to maintain the quality. As yet no instru- 


ment, nor formula, nor test, nor combi- 
nation of such, can do the work for us. 





We must depend on the law of averages, 
available mortality statistics and facts for 
a correct evaluation of the risk and at 
times, when the group is small, judgment 
and experience still play a part. 

This does not mean that we do not wel- 
come such diagnostic aids as are being 
added from time to time. Blood sugar 
determinations, electrocardiograms, X-rays, 
basal metabolism tests, and many other 
laboratory examinations are helpful in 
special cases. I do not believe that any- 
one is prepared to say that electrocardi- 
ography will assume as important a part 
in a life insurance examination as blood 
pressure readings have. Yet there is a 
definite place for this procedure in help- 
ing to decide the importance of certain 
circulatory disturbances, but it must be 
weighed with the history and other find- 
ings. We are justified, therefore, in join- 
ing with other companies in asking for 
both electrocardiograms and X-rays in 
specified “jumbo” cases. As our experi- 
ence grows, it will be possible to draw 
more definite conclusions. However, when 
unfavorable action is taken because of the 
electrocardiograms or the X-ray, you may 
be sure that only well recognized abnor- 
malities are considered sufficient to decline. 
There are many such, and when a con- 
troversial interpretation arises, we always 
seek the opinion of at least one expert 
outside our department. 

In this connection, let us stress again 
the rule that the amount applied for gov- 
erns the need for these requirements; not 
the amount which will be delivered. 


Major G. H. Lamm, vice - president 
Schnebbe Fire Protection Engineering 
Corp., New York, has been awarded the 
St. Mihiel Cross for gallantry in action 
during the American offensive at Verdun 
in the World War. The award was made 
by the French Government and the pres- 
entation was made November 14 by Cap- 
tain Maurice B. Roax, president French 
World War Veterans Association. Cap- 
tain Roax said that Major Lamm, then 
a first lieutenant, with forty men suc- 
ceeded in wiping out three enemy ma- 
chine gun nests and thus allowing the 
advance of the division front. Of the 
forty men all but fifteen were killed or 
seriously wounded. Major Lamm is a 
member of Insurance Post 1081, Amer- 
ican Legion. 





* * 

W. S. Foster addressed the fire insur- 
ance examiners of Chicago managers 
November 11. He was formerly assist- 
ant manager, Western department, In- 
surance Co. of North America, and is 
author of the book, “Consequential Cov- 
erage.” 

a 

Carl W. Wheelock has been appointed 
to represent the Baltimore Association 
of Fire Underwriters on a special com- 
mittee named to supervise revision of 
the Baltimore building code. The code 
was adopted in 1908, and although some 
sections have been revised from time 
to time, it is considered antiquated. 
Howard Travers, chief engineer, repre- 
sents the Baltimore Fire Department on 
the Committee, which has been appoint- 
ed by Mayor Howard W. Jackson. Mr. 
Jackson is also an insurance agent. 








DR. LOUIS I. DUBLIN 


Dr. Louis I. Dublin, third vice-presi- 
dent and statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life, and possibly the most interesting 
magazine writer in the insurance busi- 
ness—he has also written a number of 
extremely readable books—wrote a page 
story for the New York Herald Tribune, 
published last Sunday. Title of the ar- 
ticle was “Death in the Kitchen.” In it 
Dr. Dublin made readers acquainted with 
the hazards which housewives and cooks 
encounter in the kitchen and described a 
number of recent deaths. 

* * * 


Sir Edward M. Mountain, chairman of 
Eagle, Star Insurance Co., London, has 
an article in The Review, British insur- 
ance paper, called “The Family Policy.” 
It tells the need for a more intensive 
and educational attitude in selling life 
insurance, 

* = @ 

James H. Cowles, general agent at Los 
Angeles for the Provident Mutual Life, 
and president of the California State 
Association of Life Underwriters, re- 
turned home several days ago from a 
three weeks trip to the home office at 
Philadelphia, where he attended a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the 
general agents association of the’ com- 
pany. ’ 

* * & 

A. N. Mitchell, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager Canada Life, has returned 
from a six weeks’ tour of the United 
Kingdom. He found an unfavorable im- 
pression there regarding Canadian prog- 
ress owing largely to social security ex- 
periments by the Alberta government. 
The Canada Life’s business in Britain 
shows improvement this year. 

* * x 


Clyde E. Lowry, president of the Na- 
tional Equity Life Insurance Co. of 
Little Rock, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Little Rock Life Underwrit- 
ers Association to succeed H. Arwood 
Henderson, who recently resigned from 
the position to move to Lexington, Ky. 

* * * 


H. M. Holderness, formerly vice presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Mutual Life at 
the home office of the company, has 
arrived in Los Angeles to assume his 
new duties as superintendent of the 
Western business of the company. He 
is well known to life underwriters in the 
Pacific Coast field, having often visited 
that territory in the past. 


* * * 


Mrs, Frank N. Nathan, wife of Frank 
N. Nathan, New York Life, at Los An- 
geles, takes all the feminine parts in the 
Amos ’n’ Andy radio programs. 













Robert P. Barbour, United Stat 
ager of the Northern Assuranee. 
Mrs. Barbour announce the marriage r q\\ 
their daughter Ethel Winthrop Kopel, “as 
to Alfred Eoff Smith. The ceremony , Zi. X 
in Montclair, N. J. Mr. Smith is in gl 
tobacco business. 
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Francis W. Cole, who was recon ‘ 
elected general counsel of the Travel | 
and who will enter upon those dyad XS 
December 1, was this week electe/ MW) N 
director of the Travelers, Travelers MY => 





demnity, Travelers Fire and Charter (i \ 
Fire. 
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THOMAS J. CURTIN terson_ has 

7 gathers or 

Thomas J. Curtin, who has been # code — 
pointed agency manager in Syracuse, } Set th 
Y., of the Bankers Life Co., is the « vl -olty 
ond member of the company’s Pittsburif The ive 
agency to be chosen an agency mamagihi on cor 
in the past few weeks. Frank H. Didi oo, 


inson of the Pittsburgh agency was iin. are 

other man, having been appointed hi» 

Buffalo. Mr. Curtin has been with hg... 

Bankers Life Co, since entering life mf.) 

surance. . 
* * &* 

J. Gordon Bohannan, counsel for th 
Virginia rating bureau, and Mrs. Elia 
beth Macon Tilley, the former wife i, 
a Norfolk local agent, were married lif, 


‘poccupying 
week and left for Bermuda on a hon Jy orde 
moon tour. Mr. Bohannan, who make willingnes: 
his home in Petersburg, was a Wido¥@l ommittee 


having lost his first wife fifteen ye 
ago. 
* * * | 
Fred W. Williams, who has been §peix Hel 
adjuster in Maine for some time, has™cnting 
opened an office at 116 John Street, NOBformerly 
York City. He worked as an indepet’B Senate ” 
ent adjuster here for many years 
fore going to aa : te 
R. E. Baker, manager of the Hithuoimes | 
ford Accident & Indemnity’s ChiG@@htire pusi 
office, a short time ago addressed th business 
monthly meeting of the Northwest iva: maq 
Estate Board on “How to Organize Gat the p 
Develop Your Own Insurance V@®Bilay his 
ment”. ee guests, 
; number, : 
William J. Graham, vice-president of Mr. K 
the Equitable Society, is now  “Biurance 
Pacific Coast visiting agencies there, IV sons are 
ing arrived at Los Angeles Novem) sneer, w 
8 from New York aboard the HE an at 
Paula via Panama Canal. ws wh 
* * * ureau, 
Edward V. Mills, secretary of the" From | 
and casualty companies comprising F? western 
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man’s Fund Group, is back in Sam P@iiver-Holn 
cisco after an extended business ’ Service 1 
East. Mr. Mills visited departme@iithe-Las; 
offices in New York, Boston, hat “Hai 





and Atlanta. 
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Professor Patterson’s Great Memory 
The hearings over in the New York 
insurance Department on the code have 
heen going on for some time now, but the 
egislative committee which is sitting at 
h long table listening to the hearings do 
ot seem bored. When Professor Patter- 
kon of Columbia, who was made a special 
Heputy to take charge of the preparation 
of the code, is in the room most of the 
uestions from the floor are shot at him 
ind his answers show an uncanny knowl- 
ye of insurance law all through the 
United States. He seems to be familiar 
fom memory with nearly everything that 
isin the tentative code. The writer asked 
him if he had memorized the entire code. 
He said he had not memorized a lot of it, 
iut he seemed able to answer in gatling 
am style nearly all questions about it, no 
matter what the subject under discussion. 
There isn’t any doubt about the tre- 
mendous impressiomwhich Professor Pat- 





TIN terson has made on the audience which 

gathers on the fifth floor to follow the 
1s been wale proceedings. While there were some 
Syracuse, gmsurance men there on Monday and Tues- 
cs ie fay of this week, most of the audience 


consisted of lawyers. 

The fire insurance fraternity is a little 
bit concerned about the first fiye words 
which start off the fire insurance section. 
They are “policy to contain entire con- 
tract.” This will probably be changed in 
ome way because if the fire insurance 
wlicy contained ‘the entire contract some 
if the policies would be pretty thick 
documents. Certain policies would have to 
contain an entire electrical code or an en- 
tire building code. Some of these codes, 
recognized by fire insurance as_ official, 
ocupying many pages. 

In order to save time there has been a 
willingness on the part of the legislative 
‘ommittee to accept filed memoranda. Be- 
lore the hearings are over the memoranda 
will fill many portfolios. 

One of the lawyers at the hearings is 
Felix Hebert of Providence, R. I., repre- 
senting the Providence companies, and 
lormerly a member of the United States 
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John J. King Birthday Lunch 
the Hat Fn J. King, president Hooper- 
Chica —— Bureau, who has spent his en- 
messed i ow business career in the inspection 
wall R usiness, is 70 years old. The anniversary 
ranize 2 aga the occasion of a luncheon 
e Depat i ‘ e Drug & Chemical Club on Mon- 
ay, his sons being the hosts, and the 
suests, of whom there were a large 
esident 0 ae were old friends and associates 
w on im r. King, most of whom are with in- 
‘here, hit <p companies. Mr. King’s four 
Novem! a are James--Harold, mechanical en- 
the Sant Raw who was toastmaster; Frederick 
‘s an attorney, and J. Charles and Ed- 
Dee, whe are*with the Hooper-Holmes 
of the’ From Chicago came David Meecham, 
— Nestern division superintendent of Hoo- 
nl Sens: E. P. Kenyon of the United 
an ~ vice Bureau; Frank C. Crittenden of 


* Chics it LaSalle-Crittenden Press, and Wil- 
. Hardy, treasurer of Hinsdale, IIl. 




















(Chicago suburb where many insurance 
men reside), and a retired banker. 

Among those at the head table were 
Stewart M. La Mont, third vice-presi- 
dent Metropolitan Life in charge of ac- 
cident and health insurance of that com- 
pany, and Dr. P. M. Foshay, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of selection of the 
Mutual Life, of which company Mr. 
King was associated before he joined 
the Hooper-Holmes Bureau in 1912. 
Others from the Mutual Life present 
were Austin D. Reiley, supervisor of 
risks; Dr. Eugene F. Russell, medical 
director; H. P. Gallaher, superintendent 
of the bureau of investigation, and J. J. 
Frank, inspector. Mr. Gallaher was for- 
merly president of the International 
Claim Association. 

John J. King first became known to 
the world of inspection when he was 
20 years old, at which time he joined 
the famous Thiel Service. His first work 
for that service was on a Denver case. 
One of the Thiel divisions was insurance 
inspection work. This division was 
formed to circumvent fraud in life in- 
surance. In the East some of Mr. King’s 
earliest work was inspection of a num- 
ber of case&S for the Prudential. Another 
company for which Thiel did some work 
was the old Mutual Reserve. He went 
with that company in charge of their 
investigation work. After that Mr. King 
became an inspector of the Mutual Life. 

Dr. P. M. Forshay told the writer that 
soon young King showed that as an in- 
spector he was tops. “It was not only 
the thorough nature of his investigations 
which attracted attention; his personality 
was outstanding,” he said. 

If John J. King could tell all his ad- 
ventures it would make one of the best 
human interest stories the insurance bus- 
iness has ever seen. So far he has re- 
sisted temptation in this direction. Mr. 
King told the writer he was too young 
to be reminiscent. 

The only speaker at the John J. King 
luncheon was Mr. King. He was brief. 
He said that life has often been com- 
pared to a game of golf, with 70 as a par 
for both. There is no prize, however, 
when a man reaches the par of three 
score and ten. Instead, accident com- 
panies cancel his insurance although one 
can continue to pay life and fire premi- 
ums, while the tax collectors recognize 
no age limits. Life companies, however, 
give a bogie above par. When a man 
reaches age 96 he doesn’t have to pay 
any more premiums and the policy is 
paid up. 

If he has had any philosophy Mr. King 
said his belief has been in application 
of the 12th verse, 7th chapter of St. 
Matthew; in other words, The Golden 
Rule. 

During the luncheon a large birthday 
cake with appropriate number of candles 
was placed in front of the guest of 
honor and cut by him. 

In his home is a large grandfather’s 
clock which was a birthday gift from the 
Hooper-Holmes family. In his office a 
constant stream of telegrams was re- 
ceived all day—November 15. Large 


bunches of chrysanthemums came from 


the Hooper-Holmes family; from Mrs. 
Bayard P. Holmes, widow of his former 
associate; and from the underwriting de- 
partment of the Prudential. Card at- 
tached to the Prudential chrysanthemums 
was signed by Edward K. Hopper, 
George E. Rogers, Jr., Charles A. Schultz 
and Frank A. B. Page. There were 
other gifts as well. 

A.letter from Edson S, Lott, chairman 
of U. S. Casualty, who was guest of 
honor at a testimonial dinner last week 
at the Plaza—it being Mr. Lott’s birth- 
day—read in part as follows: 

“So you are having a birthday. Good! 
You have not had so many of them that 
you have to lie about them. But you 
have had enough of them to have been 
a vital part in the accident and health 
business of this country, a real help to 
every accident and health insurance com- 
pany with sense enough to take advan- 
tage of your constructive work. Long 
may you live and prosper.” 

A characteristic letter from C. W. 
Young, president of the Monarch Life 
Insurance Co., Springfield, Mass., read: 

“Dear Mr. King: My sincere congrat- 
ulations to you on your seventieth birth- 
day. Life for some begins at 40, for 
others at varying age, but in your case 
I hope that the happiest days of your 
life are ahead of you. 

“You have a record behind you hard 
to beat and you should be proud of your 
accomplishments. I personally have al- 
ways treasured your friendship and 
many, many times have I wished there 
were more John Kings in the world. 
Your philosophy of life has been an in- 
spiration to all who have been privileged 
to know you and your creed, if I might 
use the words of Edgar Guest, could 
well be stated as: 

“To live as gently as I can; to be, 
no matter where, a man; to take 
what comes of good or ill, and cling 
to faith and honor still; to do my 
best, and let that stand the record 
of my brain and hand; and then, 
should failure come to me, still work 
and hope for victory.” 

aS 


Withe Saw Television in Germany 


Stanley F. Withe, manager of the pub- 
licity division, Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
will return to the U.S.A. next week. One 
of his most interesting days abroad was 
in Berlin when he spent sometime with 
the Allianz, the largest insurance company 
in Germany. He had a chance to study 
the latest in television and also new Ger- 
man safety devices. 

a a 


Compulsory Third-Party Auto 
Insurance Urged for India 


The Indian Motor Vehicles Insurance 
Committee, appointed by the Indian 
Government to examine the question of 
automotive vehicle insurance, has just 
submitted its report. 

The committee recommends compul- 
sory third-party insurance, separation of 
automobile insurance from other acci- 
dent insurance, the compulsory report- 
ing of all accidents and more rigorous 
punishment for negligent driving. 

It condemns the “one-man-one-bus 
system” as a frequent source of acci- 
dents and recommends a system of 
vehicles operating on definite routes to 
a regular time schedule. 

It advocates the rigorous prevention 
of overloading and commends the set- 
ting up of boards in other provinces for 
a system of road licensing already in 
force in the United Provinces. 

e # @ 


N. Y. State Insurance Department 
To Have Exhibit at N. Y. 
World’s Fair 


The New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment is to have an exhibition at the New 
York World’s Fair. The Department wil! 
probably have about 350 feet, backed by a 
panel seventeen feet wide and eleven feet 
high, with a central object, probably in the 
form of a tower, which will permit a 
movable diorama which will attract the 
eye. The background of the authority for 
the New York State exhibit is this: 

The New York Legislature made an 


appropriation last Spring of $2,500,000 for 
the purpose of constructing a building and 
putting in an exhibit at the Fair, and at 
the same time was created the New York 
State World’s Fair Commission. The plan 
of the building will be to make it a per- 
manent park improvement when the Fair 
is over. It will be in the form of an em- 
phitheatre with a stage across an artificial 
lake. Underneath the stadium will be one 
of the largest exhibition spaces in the 
Fair. About thirty branches of the New 
York State Government will put on a 
show of some sort, one of which will be 
the Insurance Department. Superintendent 
Pink has formed a committee of the de- 
partment to prepare the exhibit. Milton 
O. Loysen is chairman and the others on 
the committee are Deputy Superintendent 
T. J. Cullen and Ralph Boyer. 


Not much progress has been made by 
fire companies relative to an exhibit. 

Announcement has already been made 
that the Metropolitan Life will have an 
exhibit, and so will the Aetna Casualty. 
The Travelers is working on an exhibit 
idea. 

_ ae 


Lord and Lady Knollys Photographed 
With Shirley Temple 


Most of the international celebrities 
who visit Hollywood are photographed 
with Shirley Temple, the child cinema 
star. The latest to be snapped with 
Shirley are Viscount and Lady Knollys. 
Back from the Pacific Coast, they sailed 
on the Queen Mary Wednesday. 

Viscount Knollys is managing director 
of the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation. He is one of the young- 
est of the world managers. His father 
was secretary to two British monarchs. 
While on this side Lord Knollys also 
visited Canada. He is an exceedingly 
popular figure and has made a number 
of trips to the United States. Lord and 
Lady Knollys were on the maiden trip 
of the Queen Marvy, which was last year. 
At that time he had come over to at- 
tend the fiftieth anniversary of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability in this country. 

* * * 


Attend Football Game 


Among other passengers sailing on the 
Queen Mary Wednesday were Arthur 
S. Rogers, general manager London & 
Lancashire, and E. B. Ferguson, mana- 
ger of the Phoenix. Last Saturday Mr. 
Ferguson and James M. Haines, United 
States manager of the London Guarantee 
& Accident and United States general 
attorney of the Phoenix, attended the 
West Point-Notre Dame football game. 

ee 


N. Y. Insurance Society Seeks 
Life Memberships 


In an effort to increase its membership 
and thus extend its facilities the Insur- 
ance Society of New York has this week 
sent a letter to company executives sug- 
gesting that they avail themselves of the 
opportunity of becoming life members, 
and that they encourage their associates 
to do the same as well as telling their 
general employes of the advantages of 
regular membership in the society. The 
membership committee of the society, 
headed by W. G. Minner of Minner & 
Barnett, Inc., further points to the ex- 
cellent work which the society has been 
doing for many years in connection with 
its lectures and insurance courses. The 
letter also stresses “many young men, who 
have availed themselves of its facilities, 
when they have finally passed their ex- 
aminations, have without any question, be- 
come of greater value to you and your 
company.” 

The suggestion is made that if each 
executive would select someone in his or- 
ganization who would be delegated to tell 
the general employes of the advantages of 
regular membership, many applications 
would undoubtedly be secured. Those sign- 
ing the letter in addition to Mr. Minner 
are Walter F. Beyer, Home of New 
York; George H. Reaney, United States 
Guarantee; S. D. McComb, Marine Office 
of America; Reuben E. Kinp, DeLanoy, 
Kipp & Swan; William B. Carter, Mer- 
chants Fire, and John McGinley, Travelers. 
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Arthur S. Rogers Sails 
Home on Queen Mary 

HE VISITED COAST AND CANADA 

London & Lancashire Manager Found 


Improv t in Busi Conditions ; 
Was in This Country Year Ago 











Arthur S. Rogers, general manager of 
the London & Lancashire, sailed for 
England on the Queen Mary Wednes- 
day. The last time he was here was a 
year ago when he made the trip on the 
maiden voyage of the Queen Mary. 

“It is a real pleasure to meet Ameri- 
cans, especially on their own soil,” he 


said. “And there is always something 
of interest and value to see in your 
country.” 


wOn this trip his visit included a_ so- 
journ on the Pacific Coast during which 
he sailed from Vancouver to Seattle. 
He also visited Canada. Mr. Rogers saw 
distinct improvement in business condi- 
tions. Conversation with many Ameri- 
cans convinced him that the only thing 
holding back a great economic improve- 
ment is a feeling of uncertainly about 
what Congress will do. 


Mr. Rogers’ Career 


Mr. Rogers was made general man- 
ager in 1936 succeeding Charles Hen- 
dry. His start in the insurance busi- 
ness was in Liverpool where his father 
was one of the leading clergymen; for 
forty years pastor of the Westminster 
Congregational Church. He was edu- 
cated in Liverpool College and his en- 
tire business career has been spent with 
the London & Lancashire which he 
joined when Sir Frederick W. Pascoe 
Rutter became general manager of the 
company. His first position was in the 
home guarantee department which is- 
sued facultative reinsurance slips. He 
was transferred to the foreign depart- 
ment as a junior clerk and became head 
of that department in 1912. He was 
made foreign superintendent in 1919, 
elected secretary in 1921, assistant man- 
ager in 1927, deputy general manager 
in 1929, and general manager in 1936. 





Raitt Chosen Secretary 


Orient Insurance Co. 

Gilbert Kingan, president Orient In- 
surance Co., ,Hartford, announces ap- 
pointment of Kenneth F. Raitt, assist- 
ant secretary and chief accountant, as 
secretary of that company to succeed 
the late Alfred H. Murphy, in which 
position he will assume wider executive 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Raitt was born in Fitchburg, 
Mass., and attended Dartmouth College 
from which he was graduated in 1913. 
His first insurance experience was with 
the New Hampshire Fire. Subsequently 
he was employed by the New Hampshire 
Insurance Department, the Iowa Insur- 
ance Department, and in 1918 he was 
appointed chief accountant of the fire 
companies of the London & Lancashire 
group. In 1930 he became assistant sec- 
retary of the Orient. 


MUTUAL FIRE PREMIUMS GAIN 

Premium income of the major mutual 
fire insurance companies of the United 
States this year may be the largest in 
history, a survey of its membership by 
the American Mutual Alliance reveals. 
During the first nine months of 1937 the 
forty-eight companies submitting detailed 
returns reported $33,782,618 in net pre- 
miums, against $30,782,618 for the first 
nine months of last year, a gain of more 
than 9%. 


BLUE GOOSE 1938 MEETING 

The Grand Nest of the Blue Goose 
has selected the Hotel Biltmore at Los 
Angeles as headquarters for the 1938 
annual convention next August 23-25. 





FIRE INSURANCE 





National Ass’n Names 
Executive Committee 


THREE CHANGES ANNOUNCED 


S. O. Smith Returns to Committee; 
R. W. Forshay and J. M. Crosby, Jr., 
Are the New Members 





William H. Menn of Los Angeles, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, with concurrence of President 
Charles F. Liscomb of Duluth, Minn., 
announces the appointment of the fol- 
lowing members of the executive com- 
mittee for 1937-38: 

John K. Boyce, Amarillo, Texas; 
James M. Crosby, Jr., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. ; W. Forshay, Anita, Iowa; 
Payne H. Midyette, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
Sidney O. Smith, Gainesville, Ga.; C. 
Stanley Stults, Hightstown, N. J., and 
W. Owen Wilson, Richmond, Va. 

New members of the committee are 
Messrs. Crosby and Forshay, Mr. Wil- 
son accepting membership as the imme- 
diate past president, with a return en- 
gagement for Mr, Smith. Messrs. Boyce, 
Midyette and Stults have served on the 
committee for one year, while the retir- 
ing members, Arthur B. Dunbar of 
Omaha, Nebr., and Chet V. Davis of 
Sheridan, Wyo., each had served two 
years, and former President Kenneth 
H. Bair of Greensburg, Pa., one year. 

Simultaneously with the announcement 
of the executive committee President 
Liscomb announces the list of chairmen 
of special and standing committces, the 
personnel of these committees to be an- 
nounced subsequently. 

Mr. Crosby’s Career 

Mr. Crosby comes of a real insurance 
family, being associated with J. S. Cros- 
by & Co. an agency. founded by his 
great-grandfather in 1858, and of which 
his father, James M. Crosby, is now the 
head, He became associated with the 
agency in 1922, after having left the 
University of Michigan. He was born 
in Grand Rapids on the second day of 
this century, January 2, 1901, and has 
lived in that city all of his life. He came 
into the limelight in the National As- 
sociation when he acted as general chair- 
man of arrangements for the Grand 
Rapids convention of 1934. He has 
served three terms as president of the 
Grand Rapids Association of Insurance 
Agents, has been on its executive com- 
mittee for several years and is now 
serving as chairman. 

He has been on the governing com- 
mittee of the Michigan Association for 
the past five years, and served succes- 
sively as treasurer, vice-president, and 
president. He continues on the govern- 
ing committee. Mr. Crosby was married 
in 1926, and there are two Crosby chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl. 

A member of the Alpha Delta Phi fra- 
ternity in college, his present activities 
outside of his business are his positions 
as a member of the board and executive 


J. A. Ketsgy, Genera! Agent 











PREMIUM RESERVE ° ° ° 
OTHER LIABILITIES ° . . 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . 
TOTAL ASSETS. ° . : 


in the above stat are 


The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 


U. S. Statement December 31, 1936 


New York Insurance Reommmet Valuation Basis. Securities carried at $623,635.21 
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committee of the Grand Rapids Chapter 
of the American Red Cross, and of the 
board of trustees of the Blodgett Me- 
morial Hospital. He takes part in the 
Association of Commerce, Community 
Chest, and other civic organizations. He 
has also been selected to serve as chair- 
man of the membership committee of 
the National Association. 


Mr. Forshay of lowa 


Mr. Forshay is an outstanding ex- 
ponent of the theory that an agent who 
lives in a small town can build up a 
prosperous business and maintain a na- 
tional viewpoint. His most outstanding 
contribution to the National Association 
has been his work as chairman of the 
rural agents committee, which he will 
continue. 

He was born in Anita, Iowa, a town 
of 1,100 population, and has lived there 
all of his life. He is thirty-five years 
old. After having been graduated from 
the local high school in 1920, he en- 
tered the University of Iowa, where he 
became a member of the Sigma Nu fra- 
ternity. He was obliged to return to 
Anita in 1923, and entered the agency 
operated by his father, B. D. Forshay, 

(Continued on Page 26) 








Gtorce Z. Day, Asst. General Agent 
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October Fire Losses Show 
Small Increase Over 1936 


_ Fire losses in the United States du- 
ing October are estimated at $21,097,i) 
by the National Board of Fire Under 
writers. .This total compares with $2); 
439,136 for October, 1936, a gain of slight- 
ly over 3%, and the first increase to be 
registered over the corresponding month 
of last year since April. For Octobe, 
1935, the fire loss was $19,785,871. Fo 
the first ten months of the current yea 
fire losses amount to $230,697,469, com: 
pared with $240,415,120 for the corre 
sponding period last year and $201,319; 
073 for the first ten months of 1935. 


Davidson Richmond Manager 
Of Fire Adjustment Bureai 


Robert. M. Friend is being retired # 
manager of the Richmond, Va., offic 
of the Fire Companies’ Adjustment Br 
reau and will be succeeded by W. 1 
Davidson, manager for some time of the 
Norfolk office. Mr. Friend has been ® 
charge of the Richmond office for th 
last thirty-one years. For many yeal 
he has been living in Petersburg and he 
will continue to make residence there 
His uncle, the late Archibald G. Mel 
waine, started his insurance career 
that city, later becoming president of the 
Orient and United States manager fot 
the London & Lancashire. Robert R 
Connelly, who has been an adjuster f 
the Fire Companies Bureau at Rich 
mond, has been transferred to the Bir 
mingham, Ala., office, entering upon hi 
new duties there last week. 


N. Y. LUNCHEON NOV. 3 

An important luncheon function for 
the visiting insurance commissioners [alt 
this month will be given November 0# 
Hotel Pennsylvania by the compamie 
doing business in this state. Su ai 
tendent L. H. Pink is host, Claw P 
Fairchild, Association of Casualty 
Surety Executives, chairman of the co 











mittee on arrangements. Former Govt 
nor Al Smith is expected to speak. 
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Commission Regulation Opposed 
At Hearing On N. Y. Code Bill 


Brokers and Agents Condemn Proposition With Vigor; De- 
partment Argues Some Solution Must Be Found To 
Excess Commission Evil; Costs of Examinations 


Article 8, dealing with regulation of 
rates and rating organizations, of the 
proposed New York State insurance law 
revision bill covers only ten pages of 
a total of 480 in the tentative draft, 
but is the target for more suggested 
changes and clarifications than any other 
section yet considered at the hearings 
being conducted on the bill in New York 
City by the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on the code bill. Strongest opposi- 
tion was offered Wednesday morning 
and afternoon by representatives of 
agents, brokers and a number of com- 
panies to Sub-divisions 1 and 3 of Sec- 
tion 71, requiring the filing, among other 
things, of rates of commission to agents 
and brokers and of rules on collection 
or payment of premiums. 

Another provision in the code which 
drew attacks from several sources was 
that requiring that “the expenses of 
every examination of the affairs of any 
insurer or other person or organization 
* * * shall be borne and paid by the 
insurer or Other person or organization 
so examined.” While this provision is 
a part of Article 3 of the code bill it 
came up for discussion in connection 
with Sub-division 3 of Section 70 which 
states that examinations of rating or- 
ganizations shall be made at least once 
in every three years. Numerous speak- 
ers proposed to the committee that costs 
of examinations be borne by the state 
because the state collects in insurance 
taxes far more than is expended for 
regulation. The attitude of the legisla- 
tive committee appeared to be that the 
proposal in the code is not unfair. 

Commission Filing 

The code provision dealing with limited 
commission regulation reads in part as 
follows: “Section 71. Filing of rates 
and rating information. 1. Every rating 
organization and every authorized in- 
surer * * * shall file with the superin- 
tendent every rate manual, schedule of 
rates, classification of risks, rating plan, 
rule as to compensation to be paid to 
agents or brokers and rule as to collec- 
tion or payment of premiums and every 
other rule which is made or used by it, 
and all other information concerning the 
application and calculation of rates made 
or used by it.” ‘ 

Sub-division 3 of the same section says 
that “every insurer shall in all respects 
comply with the rates and with all the 
rules affecting such rates, charges, cov- 
erages, forms of contracts, commissions 
and all other rules which were last filed 
with the superintendent on such in- 
surer’s behalf.” ; 

After listening to opposition to both 
the theory and practice of government 
regulation of agents’ and brokers’ com- 
mission off and on for more than three 
hours Chairman R. Foster Piper of the 
legislative committee presented a de- 
fense of the measure. He was followed 
by Superintendent Louis H. Pink, who 
said it must be acknowledged that some 
solution of the grave problem of pay- 
ment of excess commission is essential 
and that if agents and brokers, and 


certain groups of companies, are not in 
favor of the code provision they should 
at least try to devise some other method 
for accomplishing the desired result, One 
of the main objections of the producers 
is that they have no say in the fixing 
of commissions which would be regu- 
lated. J. J. Magrath of Chubb & Son, 
marine underwriters, who was former 
chief of the New York Department’s 
rating bureau and who attended the 
hearing at the invitation of Superin- 
tendent Pink to explain provisions of the 
rating section, offered as a_ possible 
amendment to the controversial section 
the suggestion that agents and brokers 
be permitted to have a voice in the fix- 
ing of commission rates prior to the 
time they are filed with the department. 
Then, having agreed with the companies 
on the commission scales, the producers 
would accept enforcement by the de- 
partment of the filed rates. 
Piper Sounds Warning 

Chairman Piper told those at the hear- 
ing that the legislature and the Insur- 
ance Department have no desire to 
single out producers as special victims 
in the movement to reduce insurance 
business expenses, but that this pro- 
posal was a first step in the right direc- 
tion. If the total expense ratio, of 
which acquisition costs constitute a large 
part, is not brought down Mr Piper 
said that ultimately some much more 
drastic regulation bill might find its way 
into the legislature, sponsored by other 
interests. 

Superintendent Pink pointed out that 
the code provision does not give the de- 
partment the absolute right to fix com- 
missions but merely to enforce those 
filed by rating organizations, provided 
they are reasonabie. This he believes 
would be sufficient to control payment 
of excess commissions for he doubts 
whether any fire or casualty company 
would dare to come out in the open 
and file a scale which was obviously 
far above customary rates. He said 
that it is impossible for the Insurance 
Department to continue “pussyfooting” 
year after year with the excess com- 
mission evil. The time has come when 
something must be done to minimize it. 
If the suggested remedy is not what the 
insurance business desires then the ob- 
ligation rests upon the business to offer 
an alternative and more satisfactory 
solution. 

J. W. Rose, Buffalo, appearing for the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, said he believes a better remedy 
can. be formulated by having brokers 
and agents work with the department. 

Deputy Superintendent Paul R. Tay- 
lor admitted the commission regulation 
proposal is not popular but contends it 
has definite merits. Purely moral per- 
suasion by the department in the past 
has been insufficient to stop payment 
of excess commissions. He admitted 


that the possible opposition of. 60,000 
agents and brokers in the state may 
lead to defeat of the provision when it 
reaches the legislature but said that be- 


fore the producers become determined to 
carry their fight right through they 
should consider the whole matter very 
carefully. 

Barker on Other Expense Items 

Debate on the commission section was 
opened at the morning session by Wen- 
dell P. Barker, attorney representing 
numerous comparatively small and inde- 
pendent fire companies. He contended 
that if the state is determined on regu- 
lating expenses then it should extend 
that control over officers’ and employes’ 
salaries, field supervision costs and gen- 
eral home office expenses. However, he 
feels that commission regulation is 
wrong in principle in that it interferes 
with freedom of contract between agents 
and their companies as to compensation 
for business produced. He put to the 
committee the question “Who is to say 
what is excess commission? It is pru- 
dent management in many cases to give 
high grade agents something over the 
usual scale of commission because of 
the excellent services they render.” 

Henry Lowe, vice-president Johnson 
& Higgins, argued that brokers should 
have a voice in fixing commissions if 
regulation is to come, but he prefers 
that any reference to brokers’ compen- 
sation should be deleted from the code. 
He was followed by William Schiff of 
Schiff, Terhune & Co, New York 
brokers who said regulation of brokers’ 
commissions would amount to regulation 
without representation as commission 
scales are fixed by company owned rat- 
ing organizations, 

‘ Brokers’ Memorandum 

On behalf of a joint committee of four 
brokers’ associations in Greater New 
York, Julius A. Cohen, counsel, pre- 
sented a memorandum which stated in 
part: x 

“The committee must oppose those 
portions of Article 8 which provide that 
compensation to brokers shall be. made 
part of the rates filed by rating organi- 
zations. The committee’s position is 
based primarily upon the fact that Ar-+ 
ticle 8 destroys whatever vestiges, may 
remain of the broker’s right to bargain 
with the company as to his compensa- 
tion. 

“Under Article 8 the compensation’ to 
be paid brokers is fixed by rating or- 
ganizations consisting of companies, and 
agents and from whose membership,the 
brokers are excluded. It is true,fhef 
under Article 8 the superintendent. tas 
power to review rates but there is gréat 
doubt in our minds as to whether the 
superintendent has the specific power 
to review in detail the fairness of com- 
mission filings. We thus have the ano- 
malous situation where a broker, even 
though he is an adult with professional 
status, is excluded from participating in 
matters relating to his pay for services 
rendered. * * * 

“If the public were given greater pro- 
tection by the proposed amendment the 
voice of the broker would be stilled. 
But this too is not the fact. Under the 
present law the superintendent has the 
right to review rates and lower them in 
the. public interest, and has done so only 
recently. Certainly it is likewise in ‘the 
public’s best interest to have its repre- 
sentative,. its technical advisor, the 
broker, recognized rather than destroyed 
by any law which purports to strengthen 
insurance. 

“There would be less force to our 
position if the proposed code recognized 
the broker.as a party in the fixation of 
his compensation and _ provided: for 
statutory sanction of brokers’ organiza- 
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Next Code Hearings 


Hearings on the New York insur- 
ance code bill will be resumed on 
Tuesday, December 7, and continue | 
on Wednesday and Thursday of that 
week. On the first day it is expected 
that Article 9 on life and accident and 
health insurance will be considered, to | 
be followed by discussion of Article | 
10 on casualty and surety companies. | 











tions and provided further for joint 
action On commissions by company or- 
ganizations and _ brokers’ associations. 
This is not the fact. If such recognition 
of brokers’ or producers’ organizations 
is premature then surely the inclusion 
of commissions in rate filings is likewise 
premature, * * * 

“Ample authority exists in the pres- 
ent law and in the proposed code for the 
superintendent to punish members of the 
brokerage profession who have been un- 
trustworthy or who have committed 
wrongs. If further authority is needed 
surely it need not be done at the cost 
of reducing the broker to the status of 
a cipher in a rate filing.” 


Agents’ Opposition 

Speaking for the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, Assistant Secretary J, B. Miller 
likewise offered opposition to commission regu- 
lation. He read a resolution adopted by the 
National Association at its 1937 mid-year meet- 
ing at Omaha characterizing such regulation an 
invasion of an agent’s right of contract. Mr. 
Rose read a similar resolution passed by the 
New York State agents’ association this year. 
Visclaiming any defense for the payment of ex- 
cess commissions Mr. Rose asserted that he is 
opposed <o the principle of further government 
control of private business. 

If commission regulation is to be deemed ad- 
visable he called it unfair to hit commissions 
alone, leaving out other company expenses, He 


pointed out that commissions generally have 
not increased in the last decade while other 
company operating expenses have gone up. 


Spokesmen for the Westchester County Board, 
the New Rochelle Board and the Rochester local 
board supported Mr. Rose’s stand. 

Brokerage commissions of members of the 
Insurance Brokers Association of New York 
average only 13'4%, said Courtlandt Otis. He 
does not consider this figure high. Like other 
speakers he argued for giving brokers an oppor- 
tunity to share in the making of commission 
rates. 

Costs of Examinations 

Rating organizations should be exempt from 
charges for examinations by the Insurance De- 
partment Leon S. Senior, Compensation Insur- 
ance Rating Board, said as the state collects far 
more than enough in insurance taxes to pay for 
this work. J. H. Doyle, counsel, National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, took the same viewpoint, 
as did M, W. Lewis, Towner Rating Bureau. For 
years, he said, companies have been paying the 
hotel and traveling expenses of examiners and 
should not now be required to pay all costs. 
Later Washington Bowie, Jr., speaking for the 
ridelity & Deposit, pointed out that of insur- 
ance taxes collected less than 5% on the aver- 
age is expended for regulation. 

This brought Professor Edwin W. Patterson, 
chairman of the department’s code revision com- 
mittee, to his feet in defense of this code pro- 
vision. Companies, he said, may well be asked 
to pay for this service. It is done in other lines 
of business. The theory of taxation is not to 
pay for regulation because insurance companies 
were taxed long before regulation came about in 
New York. 

Inland Marine Rates 

Mr. Bowie requested that inland marine not 
be exempted from the rating law provisions as 
inland marine underwriters are competing with 
casualty insurers on numerous types of hazards, 
with casualty rates subject to regulation. Mr. 
Magrath explained that many inland marine 
lines meet with foreign competition; therefore 
this branch of the business needs more latitude 
with respect to rates. However, this freedom 
he said is not abused as inland marine prac- 
tices are subject to control by the Inland Marine 
Underwriters Association, which, although a 
voluntary association, regulates most lines writ- 
ten in excellent fashion. 

Sub-division 2 of Section 73 reading in part 
that “whenever the superintendent shall de- 
termine, after notice and a hearing that the 
profit derived by any class of insurers from 
the rate on any class of risks is excessive, un- 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Albany Field Club 
Anniversary Dinner 


AT TEN EYCK HOTEL TONIGHT 


Superintendent Pink Will Be Principal 
Speaker; Many Former Members 
Expected to Be Present 


Present and many former members of 
the Albany Field Club will be present at 
the Hotel Ten Eyck in Albany, N. Y., 
this evening to participate in the twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration of that or- 
ganization. Insurance Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink will be the principal after- 
dinner speaker. 

During December, 1912, a 
meetings of special agents traveling east- 
ern New York with offices in Albany 
were held at Keeler’s famous old restau- 
rant at Albany. These meetings culmi- 
nated in the organization of the Albany 
Field Club. The meetings were presided 
over by Percy W. Ling, who was elected 
the first president of the club. Herbert 
E. Maxson was the first vice-president, 
George S. Tompkins the first secretary 
and Walter C. Howe the first treasurer. 
Charter members included F. F. Buell, 
J. B. Dacey, A. J. Halsey, C. R. Hobart, 
D. N. Iverson, W. W. Lenox, A. T. 
Lovett, H. M. Meyers, H. B. Nugent, 
Frederick Peters, Charles Hoyt Smith, 
N.C. Smith, F. D. Tuttle, R. W. Wight, 
L. A. Williamson. 

Past Presidents 





series of 


Other past officers who served the or- 
ganization as president were W. C-. 
Howe, John B. Dacey, A. T. Lovett, 
Charles Hoyt Smith, R. H. Moore, L. C. 
Breed, T. C. Naulty, G. H. Brinley, R. 
Van Vranken, R. Kelton, H. Wind, 
George Krank, H. Grebert, J. W. De- 
laney, C. A. Tillotson, L. T. Brown, J. 
R. Kyan, J. W. Summers, John Mosher, 
John Wallberg, Edwin Pond, David Da- 
vidson, Matthew Knapp, John Douglas. 

Mr. Ling is now secretary of the 
North British & Mercantile, Mr. Max- 
son has just retired as vice-president 
of the fire companies in the America 
Fore Group, Mr. Tompkins is with the 
Fireman’s Fund in Boston and Mr, Howe 
is New York metropolitan manager for 
the Liverpool & London & Globe Group. 

The Albany Field Club is proud of 
many constructive accomplishments and 
members have been promoted to 


many 
official capacity by their individual com- 
panies. Only four of the men have 
passed away; they are Charles Hoyt 
Smith, L. C. Breed, T. C. Naulty, G. H. 
Brinley. 

Members of the anniversary committee 
are John Dacey, chairman; H. Nugent 
and G. Krank, vice-chairmen; D. David- 


son, treasurer; M. 
J.-Summers, J. Ryan, E, Pond, ba 4. 
Chittenden and J. Brown. J. Kelly, Jr., 
heads the reception committee and H. 
R. Ross is chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. Frank J. Doyle is presi- 
dent of the Albany Field Club. The other 
officers are William P. Lyon, vice-presi- 
dent; Edwin T. Collins, treasurer; James 
A. Semple, secretary; John B. Douglas, 
chairman of the executive committee, and 
William Streets and George S. Jones, 
members of the executive committee. 


G. Knapp, secretary ; 


Code Hearings 


(Continued from Page 23) 


just or unreasonable, he shall order such rate 
correspondingly decreased * * *” brought some 
suggestions for change. Mr. Doyle requested 
substitution of the word “may” for “shall” in 
the latter part of the provision so that the 
department would not have to reduce rates on 
small premium producing classes of business 
which might show high profits one year because 
no losses occurred but which are subject to a 
high loss ratio if a single loss of any size 
does occur. Mr. Magrath suggested that the 
words “that is and will be” be inserted be- 
tween the words “profit” and “derived”. 

Mr. Magrath opened the hearing Wednesday 


with brief explanations of princton changes in 
the code from the present New York insurance 
law. Licensing of rating organizations applies 
to new ones which may be formed but not to 
those in existence now. The premium payment 
rule is designed to give the state power to en- 
force proper standards of premium collections. 

A provision allowing an insurer to charge 
higher than the standard rate for coverage if 
the assured agrees to pay the extra premium 
was inserted in order that a market may be 
found for certain risks which may come under 
ord nary classifications but which in themselves 


present additional hazards and are therefore 
hard to place. 
Wholesale rates for large size risks, achieved 


“by reduction in the expense item, is permitted. 


_ Many other suggestions presented at the hear- 

ing were for clarification of wording rather 

than for actual changes of purpose of the bill. 
x =e 


Object to Entire Contract With Policy 

Spokesmen for fire, marine and cas- 
ualty interests objected to the first sen- 
tence in Article 7 of the proposed insur- 
ance code bill, reading “Policy to contain 
entire contract ; application attached; al- 
terations,” when appearing before the 
hearing on this section of the code, deal- 
ing with insurance contracts, held Tues- 
day by the Joint Legislative Committe 
on Insurance Law Revision at the State 
Building in New York City. Assembly- 
man R. Foster Piper, chairman of the 
committee, presided. J. H. Doyle, gen 
eral counsel of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and Hervey J. Drake, 
counsel for the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives. said they would 
file memoranda with the committee 
pointing out in detail why it is impos- 
sible in all cases to attach to policy 
contracts all provisions which are to be 
followed by the assured. 

For example Mr. Doyle mentioned to 
the committee adherence to provisions in 
electrical and building codes which is 
essential under numerous fire policies. 
Both the assured and underwriting com- 
p: nies understand and agree to such but 
cop’es of these bulky codes cannot be 
attached to the actual fire policies. 
Changes which he will suggest in his 


memorandum are largely technical and 
do not touch upon princ'ples. 
Appearing for the American 


Institute 


of Marine Underwriters A. C. Charles 
expressed the same objection as Mr. 
Doyle to having a policy contain the en- 
tire contract. He said he would discuss 
the subject further with the Insurance 
Department. 

Mr. Drake said this same provision, 
heading Section 60.5 should have no ap- 
plicatior® to surety bonds nor to several 
types of liability contracts. Sometimes 
endorsements have to be issued after 

a policy is written and comes into force. 
Mr Drake also expressed the thought 
that the code bill is too liberal with 
respect to misrepresentations. Companies 
should be allowed to protect themselves 
adequately against dishonest assureds. 

Fire Policy Discussion Barred 

Julian Lucas, president of Davis, Dor- 
land & Co., New York insurance brokers, 
started to offer suggested changes in the 
New York standard fire insurance policy. 
The code bill contains the standard form 
now in use, adopted in 1916, but at the 
moment the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners is working upon 
the draft of a revised policy which it is 
hoped will be approved for use in nearly 
all states. As Mr. Lucas started to dis- 
cuss the section of the fire policy deal- 
ing with increased hazards Chairman Pi- 
per interrupted to say consideration of 
the fire insurance contract would be 
deferred until the Commissioners shall 
have distributed to the State Insurance 
Departments copies of the proposed uni- 
form policy which it is expected they 
will approve at their meeting in New 
York City at the end of this month. 


LEO LEVY, LAWYER, DEAD 

Leo Levy, New York, insurance lawyer, 
died November 9, age 65. He had done 
much work for the loss committee of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers and was instrumental in getting some 
important decisions in mortgage cases, 
the most notable of which was the Heil- 
brun case. For more than thirty years 
he was associated with Edward D. Schiff- 
macher in the practice of law. He re- 
tired from active practice some time ago. 
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Agents’ Committee 
(Continued from. Page 22) 


and his brother, who passed away two 
years ago. 

He became a member of the executive 
committee of the lowa Association in 
1933, and was its president in 1935-3, 
and is now its national councillor. He 
has served on several National Associa- 
tion committees. He was married in 
1927 to Wilma J. Murrow. 

Sidney O. Smith 

Mr. Smith became a member of the 
executive committee in 1932, following: 
the Philadelphia convention, and served 
until last year, when his duties in 
Gainesville, when the town was being 
rebuilt following the disastrous tornado, 
made it necessary for him to retire from 
the committee. 

His outstanding contribution toward 
the National Association was in connec- 
tion with the Washington affairs, in 
helping to establish the Stock Company 
Association to handle the insurance 
needs of the Home Owners Loan Corp. 
This work, which he did in association 
with Mr. Wilson, was the occasion of 
presentation to both of them with en- 
grossed resolutions at the Rochester con- 
vention of 1935. He was also chosen 
as representative of the National Asso- 
ciation in the establishment of the Busi- 
ness Development Office, and spent sev- 
eral months in New York in 1935 in con- 
nection with that work. That year he 
was also chairman of the membership 
committee. He is a former president of 
the Georgia Association. 

He was born in Gainesville of a well- 
known Georgia family and has _ lived 
there all of his life. He attended local 
public schools, the University Schoo] for 
Boys at Stone Mountain, Ga., and was 
eraduated from the University of Geor- 
cia with an A. B. Degree in 1908. He 
was married in 1914 to Isabelle Char- 
ters, daughter of a prominent Gaines- 
ville attorney, and they have three 
daughters and one son. 

He is a-trustee of Brencau College 
at Gainesville, and of the First Meth- 
odist Church there. He is a member 
of the Rotary Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce. At the present time, he is 
serving as chairman of the invitation 
committee for the citizens of Gaines- 
ville and Hall County for the unveiling 
of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Monu- 
ment, erected in appreciation of the 
President’s assistance following the tor- 
nado. 

Committee Chairmen 

Chairmen of standing committees have 
been appointed as follows: 

Accident prevention, David A. North, 
New Haven; finance, C. Stanley Stults, 
Hightstown, N. J.; fire prevention, A. 
B. White, Keene, N. H.; legislative, 
Payne H. Midyette, Tallahassee, Fila.; 
membership, James M. Crosby, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; and publicity and educa- 
tion, Norman B. McCulloch, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Those named to serve as chairmen of 
special committees of the Nation: al As- 
sociation are as follows: 

Conference, W. Owen Wilson, Rich- 
mon, Va.; constitutional revision, John 
K. Boyce, Amarillo, Texas; rural agents, 
R. W. Forshay. Anita, Iowa; standard 
fire policy revision, Lyman M. 
Chicago; surety, W. Herbert Stewart, 
Chicago, and workmen’s compensation, 
L. C. Hilgemann, Milwaukee. 
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West Named Manager 
Of Va. Agents’ Ass’n 
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Oscar H. West has been selected for 
full-time manager of the Virginia Asso- 
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ciation of Insurance Agents. For the 
last twenty years Mr. West has been in 
the local agency business in Waverly, 
Va., operating the agency of West & 
Brother, founded in 1888 by his father, 
the late Judge Jesse F. West of the 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals. He 
has just sold out the agency to A. Paul 
Hartz, who for some time has been an 
examiner for the Virginia state banking 
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department, and will enter upon his new 
duties December 1 with headquarters in 
Richmond. 

An alumnus of the Virginia Military 
Institute, Mr. West served as a captain 
of infantry during the World War. He i 
has long been active in the business, | patie: 
civic, political and social life of his home 
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community and is a past president of the 
Rotary Club of Waverly. He is a nephew 
of Junius E. West of the West & With- 
ers agency of Suffolk who is a former 
lieutenant governor of Virginia. He is 
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also a nephew of Caleb D. West, head 
of the C. D. West & Co. agency of 
Newport News. He has two children, 
Oscar H. West, Jr., a second classman 
at the V.M.I., and a daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth West, a sophomore at Hollins 
College. Mrs. West died in 1920. 

Announcement of his appointment as 
full-time manager was made by President 
1. Davis Ewell of the state association 
following a meeting of the executive 
committee which was authorized at the 
annual convention of the association at 
Old Point Comfort last June to select 
a man for the position. Mr. West has 
not selected his office in Richmond but 
it will probably be in the Atlantic Life 
Building in which the offices of Gibson, 
Moore & Sutton with which Mr. Ewell 
is associated are located. He has ambi- 
tous plans for building up the state as- 
sociation. It is his purpose to make a 
trip to North Carolina at an early date 
to get pointers as to how the manager 
nian is functioning in that state. Presi- 
dent Ewell will probably accompany him 
on the trip. 
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Syracuse Company Declares Dividend of 
15 Cents a Share; Development 
Committee Named 


A dividend of fifteen cents a share, 
payable December 31 to stockholders of 
record December 15, was authorized by 
directors of the Excelsior of Syracuse 
at their regular quarterly November 
meeting in New York City last week. 
Net earnings of the Excelsior during the 
first ten months of this year show a 
decided increase over the similar period 
of 1936, according to Robert C. Hosmer, 
president of the company. During the 
first ten months of this year net income 
was $53,247 compared with $46,040 for 
the same period of last year, represent- 
ing $1.06 per share as against ninety-two 
cents. 

Net premium income of the Excelsior 
also shows an increase over last year. 
The company has been active for more 
than twelve years in developing an agen- 
cy plant in New York State, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio and IIlinois. The major- 
ity of its agents are interested financially 
in the company, and thirteen of twenty- 
one directors are prominent local agents, 
representing the seven states in which 
the Excelsior operates. 

Donald G. North of New Haven, Conn., 
was elected chairman of the Excelsior’s 
business development committee for 1938. 
Assisting him will be John E. Green- 
wood of Warren, O., retiring chairman of 
the committee, Follett L. Greeno of 
Rochester and Harry L: Godshall of At- 
lantic City, 





N. J. FIELD CLUB MEETING 
The New Jersey Field Club, at its 
monthly meeting next Monday, Novem- 
ber 22, will witness a sound motion pic- 
ture entitled “Modern Magic in Fire 
Protection,” which is being furnished 
through the courtesy of the Rockwood 
Sprinkler Co. of Worcester, Mass. Rep- 
| resentatives from the sprinkler depart- 
ment of the New Jersey Schedule Rat- 
ing Office and the Newark Safety Coun- 
cil will be present. The chief of the 
Newark Fire Department has been in- 
vited to attend. 
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Building Volume in October 
About Equal to Year Ago 


Building permits showed a small sea- 
sonal increase in October, as compared 
with the preceding month, but the gain 
was due wholly to the expanded volume 
at New York, where permit for a col- 
lege, prison and court house lifted the 
total for that city to twice the size of 
the September figure. 

Permits issued at 215 cities of the 
United States during October, according 
to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.. aggregated 
$90.674,783, a gain of 46% over the 
September volume of $86,723,830. The 
seasonal increase for the period as about 
25%. Last month’s total was practically 
identical with the October, 1935, figure 
of $90,701,556. 

Three permits, totalling $17,500,000, is- 
sued in Manhattan, brought the con- 
templated construction expenditure for 
the five New York Boroughs to $30,051,- 
768 during October. This was the heav- 
iest reported since last March, and com- 
nared with $14,488,718 in September and 
$16.282,663 during October last year. in- 
creases, respective, of 107.4% and 84.6%. 

Outside of New York, building permit 
valuations were quite generally lower. 
The total at 214 outside cities was $60,- 
623.015, a loss of 16.1% from the Sep- 
tember volume of $72,235,112, and a drop 
of 18.5% under the $74,418,893 in Octo- 
ber a year ago. * 

The aggregate permit volume for the 
first ten months of 1937 was $942,293,071 
for the 215 cities. This represented an 
increase of 147% as compared with the 
like period of 1936, when the amount was 





Golden Gate Exposition 
Insurance Is Placed 


VALUES TO REACH $50,000,009 
Fair Has Protection for Fire and 
plemental Coverages, Fidelity Bonds, 
Auto, Compensation and Marine 








Insurance coverage on Treasure Island, 
site of the Golden Gate International 
Exposition in 1939, reached limits of 
$3,500,000 against fire hazard in No. 
vember. Limits on public liability were 
$1,000,000, and on property damage $250. 
000. Two years ago the shoal fouyp. 
dation of the 400-acre reclaimed island 
in San Francisco Bay was entirely under 
water and invisible; during the Western 
World’s Fair in 1939 values at stake on 
the island will approximate $50,000,000, 
About. $10,000,000 in construction is up- 
der way at this time, and insurance lim. 
its are going up with the buildings, 

Although $750,000 may be spent on in- 
surance premiums, the exposition plans 
to expend at least twice that sum on its 
main objective—precautions,  Fire-stops 
in all buildings, avenues 100 feet wide, 
conduit wiring and other measures will 
assist a two-platoon fire department op- 
erating on metropolitan standards. At 
present the fair has full protection for 
fire and supplemental coverage, primary 
commercial fidelity bond, automobiles and 
trucks, statutory workmen’s compensa- 
tion, employes’ aviation indemnity and 
special hazards. Available when required 
are use and occupancy, gate receipt in- 
surance and all forms of marine (all risk) 
insurance. 

Exposition properties are carried un- 
der blanket policies arranged through of- 
ficially designated syndicates. Fire in- 
surance and allied lines are handled by 
Marsh & McLennan, J. B. F. Davis & 
Son, Ltd., Cosgrove & Co., Inc,, and 
Tohnsen & Higgins of California. Casu- 
alty and surety lines were delegated to 
Grant Birkholm & Co., Inc., Levison 
Brothers, Nichols & Fay, and Spencer 
& Co. 

Building contractors, exhibitors and 
concessionaires are permitted to handle 
their own insurance through their own 
brokers, subject to uniform regulations 
laid down by the fair. 





$821,432,929. Although all except one of 
the geographical divisions continued to 
show gains over the first ten months of 
1936, the rate of increase for the coun- 
try as a whole, has, month by month, 
been growing smaller and smaller. 





ADMITTED TO BOSTON BOARD 
Niles, Inc., of Boston has been elected 
a member of the Boston Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Robert H. Smith is pres!- 
dent and Harold L. Niles treasurer of 
the agency which represents the New 
York Fire of the Corroon & Reynolds 
group and the Standard Underwriters of 
the Standard Fire of New York. 





to the coverages it nrovides. 


Burglary as well. 


4750 Sheridan Road 





Step ahead with AMICO 


American Motorists representatives are cashing in on two more lines 
since AMICO has added Boiler and Machinery and Burglary insurance 


The same proved protection at a substantial savings that has made the 
AMICO franchise a volume-getter for automobile insurance is helping 
them increase their commission income from the sale of Boiler and 


If you want to round out your agency program in these highly profit- 
able fields, write American Motorists today. 


American Motorists Insurance Company 


Division of Kemper Insurance 
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This building features complete protection 

It is insured against fire, rent, windstorm, air 
craft property damage, sprinkler leakage 
explosion, earthquake, leasehold, riot and 
wide, civil commotion, and use and occupancy. True, it is 


mt we a thoroughly modern building of the latest type of 

on for construction, equipped with sprinklers and just com 

beaa pleted but, nevertheless, it is completely insured. 

bensa 
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pt in- The qualified Crum & Forster assureds informed immedi 
1 risk) agent in the community not ately of all changes in policy 
+ < only is ready and anxious to forms; of new coverages; and 
As proffer his expert advice, but to offer engineering, inspection 
wis & he can offer every modern pol and fire prevention suggestions 


, and 
Casu- icy for complete insurance pro 


ted t . 
ch tection. He knows that only 
gat adequate insurance is a guar 
; and ° 
He antee against property loss 
— and it is his business to elimi 
nate any chance of that loss 
a for his assureds. With the pro 
ride gressive and comprehensive 
coun type of service rendered by 
10n 
, the Crum & Forster group and 
os their field representatives 
ected each agent is able to keep his 


that not only increase the safety 
of all of the building employees 
and tenants, but also keep 
insurance rates at a minimum 
Is it any wonder that Crum & 
Forster place at the top of their 
list of assets complete customer 
satisfaction? Should you be in 
terested in joining an alert 
up-to-the-minute organization 
where you can best serve your 
assureds, you should represent 
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United States Fire Insurance Co. 
The North River Insurance Co. 








Organized 1822 


Organized 1824 
U.S. Branch 


Western Assurance Co., 


Westchester Fire Insurance Co, Organized 1837 British America Assurance Co., U.S. Branch 
Richmond Insurance Co. Organized 1907 Southern Fire Insurance Co., Durham, N. C. 
Western Dept. FREEPORT, ILL. Southern Dept. ATLANTA, GA. Carolinas Dept. 
Pacific Dept. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Allegheny Dept. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh Organized 1868 


Incorporated 1851 
Incorporated 1833 
Incorporated 1923 


DURHAM, N. C. 
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Agents and Brokers Give Constructive 
Suggestions to N. Y. Code Committee 


Agents and brokers had “their day in 
court” on Monday this week before the 
members of the joint legislative com- 
mittee on insurance law and Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink as 
public hearings were resumed on the 
proposed New York insurance code. It 
was the first opportunity the producers 
have had to express their reactions to 
their section of the code and they were 
prepared to make the most of it. Simi- 
larly, Assemblyman R. Foster Piper of 
Buffalo, who presided, and Superintend- 
ent Pink were prepared to meet the pro- 
ducers and insurers more than half way. 
This was indicated when they both 
agreed to the suggestion first submitted 
by John A: Mellon of the Columbian 
Protective Association of Binghamton, 
N. Y., that the word “insurer” be sub- 
stituted for the word “employer” wher- 
ever it occurred in the new code. 

In turn the same point was made by 
Julius A. Cohen, chairman of the joint 
code committee of four brokers’ associa- 
tions in Greater New York; J. B. Mil- 
ler, assistant secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, and John J. 
Roe, Jr., president, New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents. The point 
was well taken that this substitution 
should be made so that the wording of 
the code in this respect would not con- 
flict with rulings of the Social Security 
Board which have held commissioned 
agents to be independent contractors un- 
der the Social Security Act. 

Insurance Counselors Must Be Licensed 


One of the chief points made by Mr. 
Cohen in presenting the brief of the 
brokers’ organizations was that insur- 
ance counselors, analysts, advisers and 
so-called experts who sell their services 
on a fee basis are not now required to 
take out a broker’s license. He was defi- 
nitely of the opinion that the new code 
should make this compulsory. Floyd R. 
DuBois of Frank & DuBois, speaking for 
the Insurance Brokers Association of 
New York, concurred in this viewpoint. 
Superintendent Pink indicated immedi- 
ately that their recommendation would 
be followed. After the noon recess, Nel- 
son B. Hadley, retired chief examiner of 
the Department for life companies, 
sprang a surprise when he declared that 
these analysts, advisers and counselors 
in his opinion were a detriment to the 
business, and furthermore, did not be- 
long to it. If he had his way they 
would not be permitted to operate even 
with a license. He charged that they 
indulge in twisting practices, and since 
they are invariably keen they can easily 
pass any broker’s examination that could 
be devised. 

S. R. Feller Counsel to Brokers 


Well organized and sure of his ground, 
Mr. Cohen went swiftly into action. Here 
and there he picked out a typographical 
error; a comma suggested at one point 
made a change in meaning. He delegated 
responsibility for telling about certain 
provision changes to members of his 
committee. The plan worked well. His 
committee represented the Bronx Insur- 
ance Men‘s Association, Brooklyn In- 
surance Brokers Association, General 
Brokers Association and Independent 


Brokers Association, and the Insurance 
Brokers Association of New York sat 
in on their deliberations. S. R. Feller, 


one-time first deputy superintendent of 





Section 54.3 Debated | 


Spirited discussion on’ Section 54.3 | 
| marked Monday’s session of _ the | 
| agents and brokers. This section | 
provides that the broker be made the | 
agent of the company for collection 
| of premiums, and it met with the 
general approval of the brokers’ as- 


sociations represented, with one 
change: deletion of the stipulation | 
that “the broker act as collection | 


agent up to sixty days after issuance 
| of the insurance or delivery of the 
| policy.” 

But Wendell P. Barker, represent- | 
| ing several companies, strongly ques- 
tioned the advisability of wording the 
provision so as to signify that pay- | 
ment of premiums to the broker was 
the equivalent of payment to the | 
companies. Stressing that this would | 
work a considerable hardship on the 
companies as there was no provision 
as to when they would be paid, he 
pictured brokers extending credit to 
insureds on behalf of the company 
and hinted at loose practices which 
might creep in. He further thought 
that severe penalties should be levied 
if the broker collects the premium 
and does not pay the company or its 
agent. “There is simply no way of 
determining the financial responsibil- 
ity of 18,000 brokers in New York 
City,” he said. 

Mr. Barker’s views made anything 
| but a hit with the brokers present, 
and two who emphatically disagreed 
with them were Julian Lucas, presi- 
dent Davis, Dorland & Co., and Ar- 
thur C, Goerlich of the Bronx. Mr. 
Lucas said in most cases brokers’ 

financial difficulties have grown out 
| of laxity on the part of companies 

in extending credit. 








the Department, now an insurance attor- 
ney, was counsel to the committee. 
Summarizing the points made by Mr. 
Cohen and his committeemen, they urge 
that an applicant for a broker’s license 
be required to take 120 hours of study 
instead of ninety hours before his exam- 
ination, and that the applicant should 
serve an apprenticeship of eighteen 
months instead of twelve months as now 
required, and that representatives of fra- 
ternals should be licensed. A _ request 
that licensed brokers should be permit- 


ted to write life insurance directly for 
the company was made by Sam Rosan, 
Union Central. 

After he finished Mr. Cohen had a 
pleasant glow of satisfaction when Chair- 
man Piper complimented him on the cap- 
able manner with which his presentation 
was handled and said that the points 
made would be helpful to the legislative 
commission. “You have done some cuon- 
structive work,” Mr. Piper said. 

Courtlandt Otis Also Spokesman 


Next to be heard was Courtlandt Otis, 
able legislative committee chairman of 
the Insurance Brokers Association of 
New York. who explained that its mem- 
bers, while generally in harmony with 
the four other associations on code 
changes needed, wished to make a few 
of their own in a separate petition. Also 
well prepared the association first urged 
that there should be a miore clearly de- 
fined differentiation between agents and 
brokers. W. H. LaBoyteaux, president, 
Johnson & Higgins, brought home this 
point and recommended that the brok- 
ers’, agents’ and public adjusters’ provi- 
sions be in three separate sections of the 
code instead of all in one as at present. 
Superintendent Pink said this sugges- 
tion would have consideration. Floyd 
DuBois with characteristic directness 
then told of the hardship which would 
be worked on brokerage offices if all 
their staff members having contact with 
insureds were required to be licensed 
as the new code stipulates. He recom- 
mended that the licensing apply only to 
those actually soliciting insurance or ar- 
ranging with insureds for such insurance. 

It was also urged that a curb be put 
on violations of the anti-rebating law in 
instances where phoney brokerage con- 
cerns are formed and business handled 
through them, so as to avoid the pay- 
ment of commission to legitimate brok- 
ers. Extension of the coverages which 
an excess line broker may handle was 
also debated, Mr. Otis’ feeling being 
that certain casualty as well as fire lines 
should be included in this section. The 
Department at this point observed that 
there are only about four excess line 
brokers who have been licensed to date. 

Department Officials on Hand 

This point was made by George H. 
Jamison, chief of the licensing bureau 
in the Department, who made the initial 
speech of the morning, taking up section 
by section the various new features of 
the law as it relates to agents and 
brokers. Paul Taylor, counsel of the 
Department, and J. F. Collins, principal 
examiner in charge of miscellaneous com- 
panies, were also on deck. Practically the 
entire legislative committee was present. 

Hear Former Senator Hebert 

A prominent participant in the after- 
noon’s testimony was former United 
States Senator Felix Hebert, who now 
represents the Associated Factory Mu- 
tuals. Senator Hebert urged that the 
section dealing with penalties for mis- 
leading representations be enlarged to 
include fire insurance companies, which 
are not now mentioned. Superintendent 
Pink was in agreement with this rec- 
ommendation. 

The New York Fraternal Congress 
was represented by Warren D. Bene- 
dict. who did not think secretaries of 
local lodges should be required to take 
out brokers’ licenses. He said: “Basic- 
ally they handle memberships instead 
of insurance.” 

There was also a discussion of the, 
prohibition of comparisons made by vari- 
ous rating services as well as agents and 
brokers in their competition for business. 
One speaker thought that if it is neces- 
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J. J. WARD FOOTBALL HOST 


N. Y. Adjuster Takes Party to “Litt 
Army-Navy” Game; His Son on 
Winning Team 
James J. Ward, independent adjuster 
at 84 William Street, New York, was 
the host to a party of insurance friends 
at the “Little Army and Navy” football 
game on Armistice Day in Philadelphia 
between the Admiral Farragut Naval 
Academy and the New York Military 
Academy. Interest in the occasion was 
heightened by the fact that Mr. Ward's 
son, “Red,” played left halfback on the 
winning team and scored one of the five 
touchdowns made by the “Navy.” The 
score was 31—0. It was the “Army’s’ 

first defeat of the season. 

Mr. Ward’s guests included Clifford 
E. Pieper, vice-president and — 
Rhode Island Insurance Co.; Louis D. 
Krasner and John S. Stitch of the L. D. 
Krasner Agency, New York City; Theo- 
dore Roller, New Jersey state agent of 
the Rhode Island; George Christie and 
Arthur Gehrig, both of Mr. Ward’s of- 
fice; William Behage and Arthur Camp- 
bell of the Quaker City Fire & Marine, 
and Joseph Cerina of the Marine Board 
of Underwriters. ; 

“Red” Ward is a graduate of Ridge- 
field Park High School, Ridgefield, N. 
J., where he was president of the senior 
class and high scorer on the 1936 foot- 
ball team, the state champions in Group 
3. He is now studying for Annapolis 
Naval Academy. 








sary to make complete comparisons then 
many of these rating services and pro- 
ducers have been violating the law. Many 
agents are not equipped to make com- 
plete comparison because their compa- 
nies do not supply them with sufficient 
material. When the discussion ended 
the opinion seemed to be that the prohi- 
bition should be aimed principally af 
misleading comparisons. ; 

J. J. Roe and J. W. Rose, respectively 
president and secretary of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents, were 
two final speakers. Mr. Roe felt that 
applicants for both brokers’ and agents 
licenses should be 21 years old before 
taking the examination; that agents 
should be licensed for all lines instea 
of only one or two. He suggested that 
it might be possible to bond brokers if 
they are to become agents of the com- 
panies for collection or receipt of pre 
miums. 

Mr. Rose argued that since ithe broker 
is the representative of the assured, the 
assured should be held responsible if the 
broker fails to pay the premium to the 
company or agent. He said it would be 
desirable to put fire and casualty insut- 
ance on a cash basis but that he did not 
believe it would work out in practice. 
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National Fire Group Survey of 
Agents on Advertising and Selling 


Nearly 3,000 agents from every state 
in the country have told the National 
Fire Group of Hartford what kinds of 
agency advertising they believe are most 
effective, what forms of competition most 
seriously affect their business, which 
types of insurance have the best sales 
prospects and what instructive material 
they would most appreciate. The survey 
was made to guide the group’s new ad- 
yertising department in helping agents of 
the four companies in the group to sell 
more fire, automobile, inland marine and 
allied lines. The study was directed by 
arvis Woolverton Mason, who became 
manager of the advertising department 
when it was established October 1. 
Fifty-four percent of the agents of the 
country believe mail advertising and 
newspaper advertising to be effective. 
Thirty per cent voted for window dis- 
plays, 28% for indoor posters, 23% for 
novelties of various kinds, and 16% for 
billboard and outdoor advertising. Movie 
shorts and slides and use of local radio 
stations found favor with less than 12% 
of those replying. 


Blotter Advertising 


A further breakdown of this question 
asked what types of mail advertising the 
agents felt to be most effective for their 
firms. Blotters led all the rest with a 
vote of 63%. Commenting on this result 
Mr. Mason said, “Unquestionably this 
strong conviction of the value of blotter 
advertising is due to the fact that many 
agents have used them for years and 
results were bound to accrue, but the 
popularity of blotters shows that the 
agents disregard one important requisite 
of the most effective advertising: origi- 
nality! If you were the only agent in 
your community using blotters for ad- 
vertising, they would be vastly more ef- 
fective than is the case now, when 
practically every agent- is using them.” 

The next most popular form of mail 
advertising is leaflets with letters, which 
was believed effective by 31% of the 
2958 agents who returned questionnaires, 
Twenty-eight percent believe in leaflets 
alone or with bills, 22% in circulars on 
agency service in general and in policy 
stickers, 16% in letters without enclosures 
and 12% in post cards. 


Forms of Competition 


The third question was “Which forms 
of competition seriously affect your fire, 
allied, automobile, and inland marine 
business ?” The answers, nationwide, were 
as follows: direct writing mutuals, 59%; 
agency mutuals, 41%; cut rate stock 
companies, 31%; reciprocals and ex- 
changes, 28%, with various other forms 
of competition trailing. The booklet the 
group prepared to send to all its agents 
teporting on this study said, in reference 
to this question of competition: 

“Nearly 60% of American agents are 
being forced to meet the competition of 
the direct-writing mutuals. Clearly there 
is a big job of education before us all. 
If ever there was a direct challenge to 
the basic thesis of the American Agency 
System that agents are essential in serv- 
ing the interests of the assured, the be- 
lief that direct-writing mutuals consti- 
tute the greatest competition to local 
agents is that challenge. Local agents 
must demonstrate the value of their se-v- 
Ices to the public. 

“More than 40% of American agents 
find that agency mutuals seriously affect 
their fire, allied, auto and inland marine 
business. The Improved Risk Mutuals 
Seriously affect the business of 21% of 
the agents, and the same percentage is 
bothered by the Associated Factory Mu- 
tuals, Apparently automobile clubs are 
not so potent a factor as they once were, 
because only 17% of the agents are 


troubled by them, and the same per- 
Centage is forced to meet the competi- 
tion of dividend-paying or participating 


stock companies. Nine per cent of the 
agents find self-insurance a problem and 
7% feel that branch offices constitute 
serious competition. 

Breaking down the problem of compe- 
tition by sections of the country the 
following results were obtained: 

New England—Direct writing mutuals, 
70% ; Improved Risk Mutuals, 43%; As- 
sociated Factory Mutuals, 42%; agency 
mutuals, 40%; cut-rate stock companies, 
24%; reciprocals and exchanges, 12%; 
dividend-paying or participating stock 
companies, 10%; branch offices, 8%; self 
insurance, 7%; automobile clubs, 5%, 

New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 


writing mutuals, 61%; 
agency mutuals, 51%; cut-rate’ stock 
companies, 33%; automobile clubs, 32%; 
improved risk mutuals, 25%; associated 
factory mutuals, 25%; reciprocals and 
exchanges, 23%; dividend-paying or par- 
ticipating stock companies, 20%; branch 
offices, 12%; self insurance, 8%. 


vania—Direct 


Best Sales Prospects 


Sixty-five per cent of the agents be- 
lieve that the comprehensive automobile 
policy holds forth the best sales pros- 
pects among a list of thirty-four fire, 
allied, inland, and automobile lines. The 
supplemental contract was selected by 
54% of the agents, windstorm insurance 
by 53%, automobile collision by 52%, use 
and occupancy by 41%, and _ personal 
effects and rent insurance by 34% each. 

“It is interesting in the charts which 
break up the figures by the nine standard 
sections of the country,” says the bul- 
letin, “to see that windstorm insurance 


ranks high even in sections not gen- 
erally considered to be subject to severe 
windstorms, A man in California or Cor- 
necticut whose roof is blown off is in 
no better position because such wind- 
storms are rare there. The rate is so low 
that he cannot afford to be without this 
coverage. 

“Unquestionably some of the inland 
marine lines are still being neglected by 
agents. Surely the last four lines on 
the list, silverware and wedding presents, 
musical instruments insurance, fine arts 
insurance, and camera insurance, hay 
vastly better prospects than are indicat- 
ed by these figures.” 

Answering the question “On y.hich 
subjects would you like to have instruc- 
tive material?” 40% of the agents said 
insurance surveys or audits, 38% said 
selling, 30% said collections, 295% said 
mail advertising, 27% prospect lists and 
26% agency records and systems. Other 




















FINE ARTS 
JEWELRY FLOATERS 
PERSONAL EFFECTS 
TRANSPORTATION 


The 


REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 


Offers facilities which permit stock fire insurance 
companies to maintain their net liabilities at a con- 
servative maximum in the event of catastrophe. 





Excess of loss reinsurance of the following classes: 


AUTOMOBILE EARTHQUAKE 
FIRE SUPPLEMENTAL COVERS 

TORNADO TRANSPORTATION 

HAIL GENERAL COVER t| 


and all other lines, except ocean marine, 
written by the stock fire insurance companies. 


Participating treaties and facultative covers of the following classes: 


MOTOR TRUCK CARGO 
PERSONAL FURS 

PERSONAL PROPERTY 
INLAND WATER-BORNE HULLS 


and cargo and all other classes of inland marine 
risks written by the stock fire insurance companies. 


Sole Underwriting Manager 


THE EXcESS MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 


116 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inquiries from all duly licensed brokers and agents invited 
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California Agents Ass’n Adopts 
Definition of “Legitimate Agency” 


Tuesday, 
of the thirtieth annual convention of the 
California Association of Insurance 
Agents, held in the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Hollywood, opened with a conference of 
rural agents, with H. J. Thielen, chair- 
man of the farm committee, presiding. 
This was followed by a conference of 
field men and F. S. Dauwalter, with 
A. N. Bushnell, president of Southern 
California Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion, presiding. 

The executive session for agents only 
was devoted to consideration of reports 
by chairmen of standing and special 
committees, together with several sub- 
jects upon which executive officers de- 
sired free expression, Other matters re- 
lating to insurance which members de- 
sired to consider were covered in detail. 

The most comprehensive action taken 
was the declaration of guiding principles 
for companies engaged in business in 
California, referred to in the administra- 
tion report, to which all companies — 
board, non-board, conference and non- 
conference, are asked to become signa- 
tory. This declaration, the report states, 
clearly defines what constitutes a legiti- 
mate agency appointment in all urban 
centers of California, an urban center 
being defined as any city or community 
of a population of 2,500 or more ac- 
cording to the last United States census. 
The convention at this session voted en- 
dorsement of action taken by officers of 
the association on this declaration of 
guiding principles. 

James K. Ingham of Pasadena, 
speaker at the Wednesday morning 
sion, discussed the subject of insurance 
on the home, directing attention to the 
fact that the provisions of the California 


first 


ses- 


November 9, the second day 


standard form are same to all companies, 
but the agent was urged to find out 
what is back of the contract and be in 
a position to inform the buyer in re- 
gard to the company issuing the policy, 
whether it is financially sound and 
whether it stands on the legal phrase- 


ology of the contract it issues. 
Other forms of coverage placed on 
homes, however, vary greatly, he said. 


Rent insurance was highly recommend- 
ed and its sale suggested. The field for 
coverage on trees, shrubs and grass was 
mentioned, as well as water damage, 
burglary insurance and other forms of 
protection for the home. 

Harold Barnhart of the Buckman- 
Mitchell Co., Visalia, discussed “Liabil- 
ity of the Home Owner or Tenant,” re- 
marking in his introduction of the sub- 
ject that the hazards involving liability 
are almost unlimited. Every property 
owner or tenant stands in the danger 
zone. Extraordinary circumstances do 
not absolve him from the liability which 
the law imposes. However, people re- 
alize that the law places upon the prop- 
erty owner or tenant the responsibility 
of keeping his premises in a safe con- 
dition for those who enter on an ex- 
pressed or implied invitation. In con- 
cluding his talk he said: “I might ask, 
where is there a property owner who 
wishes to leave his bank account or his 


other possessions to the tender mercies 
of a jury. Public liability insurance costs 
little. It covers a multitude of over- 
sights and omissions. Liability insur- 
ance does not cost a fortune —but it 
may save a fortune.” 

Announcement was made at the clos- 


ing session of the convention that the 
winners of a contest conducted for the 
best essay on the subject “If I were 
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THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $3,000,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 
Carl Schreiner, President 


70 Pine Street, New York City 





Present N. Y. Appraisal 
Clause Favored by Doyle 


In the interest of uniformity it is 
suggested by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters that all fire companies op- 
erating in Illinois use the appraisal clause 
in the present New York standard fire 
policy. The old New York standard pol- 
icy provided for appointment of an ap- 
praiser by the assured and one by the 
company and the selection by these ap- 
praisers of an umpire. The present pol- 
icy provides for the same procedure and 
also that if the appraisers fail to agree 
within fifteen days upon an umpire either 
the contract may apply to a 
record to appoint an umpire. 
This removes chances of a lasting dead- 
lock. The bulletin issued by General 
Counsel J. H. Doyle of the National 
3oard says: 

“Under Section 397 of the Illinois code 
the form of fire insurance policy in use 
in the State of New York is prescribed 
for use in the State of Illinois, pro- 
vided that any company authorized to 


party to 
court of 





President of an Insurance Company” 
were A. E. Shepperd of San Jose, first; 
C. E. White, of Oakland, second, and 
Percy Ramsden of Oakland, third. 


—| 
transact business in the state from th 
first day of July, 1937, which is using, 
form of fire policy not in conformi 
with the above, may continue using th 
same for a period of eighteen mon; 
from the first day of July, 1937, 

“Section 398 entitled ‘Optional 4 
praisal Clause’ permits the use of ¢ 
appraisal clause found in the old Ny 
York standard at the option of the cop. 
pany. It would seem advisable that yy. 
formity prevail in this matter and ye 
suggest that the appraisal clause jn hy 
present New York form be used,” 





VIRGINIA AGENCY CHARTERS 


A charter has been issued to the Ip. 
surance Corporation of Norfolk, Va, a. 
thorizing it to conduct an agency bug. 
ness with $10,000 capital. Harvey | 
Patterson is president. Another charter 
has been issued to the Dobie & Be 
agency of Virginia Beach headed }y 
Louis T. Dobie of Norfolk with may- 
mum capital limited to $10,000. 





B.D.O. MEETING IN MASS. 

Thirty-three regional directors of th 
Business Development Office in Mass: 
chusetts and other agents and compan 
men will discuss problems of compet: 
tion at a meeting to be held next Mon. 
day afternoon, November 22, at on 
o’clock at the assembly room of th 
Boston Board of Fire Underwriters ir 
Boston. 
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@ New Guinea (just north of Australia 
and part of the one-time “Cannibal 
Islands” groups) is one of the really 
wild frontiers of the world which has 
been only partly explored. 


To penetrate further into this island 
territory the American Museum of 
Natural History recently sent out a 
scientific expedition, headed by Mr. 
Richard Archbold. Insurance on the 
plane pictured above, which was an 
important part of the expedition’s 
equipment, was arranged by Mr. Page 
Hufty of Washington, D. C., under a 


policy written in New York through 





the Aero Insurance Underwriters 
in the Royal-Liverpool Groups. The 
plane, while moored, was wrecked by 
a violent windstorm and the “Royal” 
paid a claim of $57,000. 


With their world-wide connections for 
the prompt and efficient handling of 
claims, Royal-Liverpool Companies 
can guarantee to representatives and 
insureds full consideration of usual or 
unusual risks, whether located at 
home or abroad. 


This is No. 3 of the series, “’Round the World 
with the Royal - Liverpool Groups.” No. 4 


finds the Groups insuring Nippon temples. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY ° BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. . CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

. & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO, LTD, °¢ THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ¢ 

THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ° FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY . ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. . 
‘ 
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QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 


STAR INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROYAL: LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. N. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


OF 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








First of all comes Washington, 

Then follow Adams, Jefferson 
Madison. 

The Monroe of Monroe Doctrine fame 

And John Q. Adams, heir of a famous 
name. 

“Old Hickory” Jackson, victor in many 

wars, 

Backed by his backwoods riflemen on 
Louisiana shores. 

Van Buren, Harrison of “Tippecanoe,” 
and Tyler too, 

Polk, Taylor of Mexican War, 

Followed by Millard Fillmore. 

Pierce, Buchanan, and Honest 
who freed the slaves, 

Then Johnson, Grant and Hayes. 

Garfield, killed by an assassin’s hand, 

Arthur followed as President of the 
land. 

Cleveland, then Harrison, and Cleve- 
land second term from Harrison 


and 


Abe, 


won, 
Then McKinley, Teddy Roosevelt and 


Taft, and then War President 
Wilson. 
Harding, Cal Coolidge, Hoover, and 


Roosevelt, Franklin D., 

This completes the list, as you will see. 

A friend of mine asked me to compose 
a verse easy to memorize so that his 
small boy could learn our Presidents 
Above is result of my efforts. How 
many could recite the names of our 
Presidents offhand? In England school 
children have text books to aid them in 
their study of the kings from the time 
of Alfred the Great. Mark Twain in a 
humorous strain said he started drawing 
pictures and making verses to match 
concerning English sovereigns. He said 
he did this in his house starting in the 
basement, and found he had reached the 
roof before he got through running his 
illustrations on the wall paper of each 
room on first and second floor and the 
stairways and reached the roof when he 
got as far as Victoria. 

* : * 


Fort Ticonderoga 

We, who have traveled in all parts of 
N. Y. State extensively and know every 
inch of the ground, often visited the 
ruins of Fort Ticonderoga which previ- 
ous to its restoration by private inter- 
ests (the Pell family) was mostly a stone 
dump, nearly all the buildings having 
fallen and the outlines of the ramparts 
being only dimly visible. Years ago I 
visited this place one Summer day (1900) 
with copies of maps and diagrams made 
in England at the time of the fort’s 
prime, and studied out the lines, even 
the outer lines (so-called French tree 
and earth defensive outworks, with the 
help of which the French General Mont- 
calm with a small army defeated Aber- 
crombie’s army of 14,000 men.) A few 
years ago I revisited the grounds and 
—_ half a day inspecting the restored 
ort. . 

There were over 200 cars in the park- 
ing space from all over the U. S. and 
Canada—from the latter, because the 
fort has historical interest to French 
Canadians—and English Canadians have 
an equal interest from Revolutionary 
times, when it was captured from the 
English by Ethan Allen and his Green 
Mountain Boys. It shows how much in- 
terest is taken by people in historical 
landmarks, and how, from a purely com- 
mercial point of view the preservation 
or restoration pays. The Pells have 
spent nearly a million dollars in restoring 
the fort, and are still at it. 

The fort also is a nucleus for one 





of the largest museums of French and 
Indian War, and Revolutionary relics. 
I myself have in my small collection a 
piece of the boom (of logs) stretched 
across the lake (Champlain) to prevent 
ships from passing the fort, about 170 
years old. Tourists among insurance 
men who visit this neighborhood should 
not fail to visit the fort. 
* * * 
Saying “Liar” Diplomatically 
I told an agent whom I more than 
suspected of shading the truth, when 
diplomatically accusing him of being a 
liar as follows: “Perhaps what you mean 
and what you say doesn’t click, or is lost 
in transmission from your brain to your 
vocal organs, or perhaps you think of 
one thing and talk of another at the 
same time, and I don’t want to call you 
a liar or romancer, but your talk and 
your mind don’t seem to be properly 
coordinated.” 
* * 
Canadian “Blue Noses” Germans 
I recently read an article about the 
so-called “Blue Noses,” fisher folk of 
Nova Scotia who compete successfully 
with New England fisher folk in their 
amateur races and found that they are 
not Anglo-Saxons at all, but descend- 
ants of Hannoverian agriculturists who 
came over to Nova Scotia about. 1750 
and settled originally as agriculturists, 
taking up seafaring spasmodically and as 
a “side-line” first, but later becoming 
mostly fisher folk. They still speak with 
a Hannoverian (Hannover has two “n’s” 
in Hannover, in Germany, so please 
don’t correct me, A. G. M.) burr and 


accent. 
. £. & 


It Can Be Hot Up North 

I am grateful to my friend for having 
criticized me, because it gave me a 
chance to write about something in those 
hot days. It was 104 degrees in the shade 
when I drove 175 miles in the vicinity of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., this last Summer. 
The general idea down state is that it 
must be cool along the St. Lawrence, 
being up North, but it gets just as hot 
there as in New York City. I was at 


Consequential Loss 


the Hudson Bay Watershed (Cochrane, 
Ontario) in July, 1922, and it was just 
as hot there as anywhere else, though 
near the Arctic circle. And the woods 
are the hottest place of all when it is 
hot, for in the dense forests the cool 
breezes don’t circulate. Mr. Goulé of the 
Germania-National Liberty, my old boss, 
used the New England term “hotter than 
the hinges of hell” appropriately in such 


weather. 
e+ «2 


SHORT FIRE COURSE GIVEN 





Florida Agents Hold Lectures at Jack- 
sonville Running Five Nights and 
Covering Wide Field 
This week the Florida Insurance 
Agents Association held a district short 
course in fire insurance at Jacksonville. 
It was patterned after the state-wide 
school held in September at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Camp Roosevelt. The 

dates and lectures follow: 

Nov. 15. Common errors in writing 
policies, Roy H. Bachman, general ad- 
juster, Fire Companies Adjustment Bu- 
reau, Atlanta. 

Nov. 16. Personal property floater 
policy, Manley Stockton, assistant gen- 
eral agent, Hartford Fire, Atlanta. 

Nov. 17. Supplemental contracts, gen- 
eral cover contracts, S. W. Keenan, agen- 
cy superintendent, Fireman’s Fund, At- 
lanta. 

Nov. 18. Office routine, Burdette Gar- 
rison, Clifford A. Payne-Garrison Insur- 
ance Agency, Jacksonville. 

Nov. 19. Stamping office routine, Rob- 
ert P. Goodloe, assistant manager, Flor- 
ida Inspection & Rating Bureau, Jack- 
sonville. Ways, means and ethics of sell- 
ing, Hunter Brown, Fisher-Brown Insur- 
ance Agency, Pensacola. 


RETAIN SAINT AS MANAGER 

At the first meeting of the newly elect- 
ed executive committee of the Oklahoma 
Association of Insurors, Jno. D. Saint 
was retained as manager. The committee 
also endorsed the program of the two 
former administrations and authorized 
the manager to go full steam ahead in 
executing its provisions. John J. Mof- 
fatt of Muskogee was elected president 
of the association at the annual conven- 
tion, with Harry P. Frantz of Enid vice- 
president and Hank Moran of Oklahoma 
City secretary-treasurer. George Mac- 
Curdy of Tulsa, O. C. Combs of Duncan 
and John S. Adams of Oklahoma City 
were named new members of the execu- 
tive committee. 


OCCIDENTAL DIVIDEND 
Directors of the Occidental of San 
Francisco recently declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 30 cents a share, 
payable November 15 to stockholders of 
record November 5. 








Insurance Value 


Stressed By London Manager 


F. H. C, Tallack, London city manager 
of the Commercial Union, delivered an 
interesting lecture on “Consequential 
Loss Insurance” before the Corporation 
of Insurance Brokers in London re- 
cently. The plan now generally in use, 
he said, had developed out of a form 
devised in 1899. 

“The main principle underlying insur- 
ance against loss consequential upon fire, 
which has stood the test of thirty years, 
is that in every business there exists 
some standard, variation in which, after 
disturbance through fire, will serve as 
an indication of the extent to which the 
earning power has suffered,” declared 
Mr. Tallack. “This criterion is turnover 
or value of goods sold and services ren- 
dered; output—for example,-number of 
power units sold, mileage covered in 
transport concerns, or, in some callings, 
hours worked or amount of productive 
wages paid. 

“The sum insured represents net profit, 
plus standing charges continuing during 
the period of disturbance. Apart from 








loss of profit attending reduction in sales 
or output, loss of earning may accrue 
from additional expenses necessitated by 
the disturbance caused by fire. In some 
cases—for example, clubs and _ profes- 
sional and other societies—fire may not 
affect revenue, but causes additional ex- 
pense, and in such instances the conse- 


quential loss insurance is of greater 
value than insurance against material 
damage. 


“Almost every material loss policy on 
property insured in commerce of indus- 
try should be accompanied by consequen- 
tial loss insurance; and the latter is not 
restricted to the effect of fire. It ex- 
tends to all the perils provided for by 
fire offices. Indeed, the trader or manu- 
facturer is left to bear the brunt of 
only those vicissitudes which constitute 
the risks of his specialized function, and 
which in any case are not the conse- 
quence of material damage. Against bad 
debts a large measure of protection is 
obtainable by insurance, but not against 
fluctuations in prices of products or ma- 
terials or in wage rates.” 
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Court Denies Plea to Sell 
Lawyer’s Title to G. &}, 


Supreme Court Justice Alfred Fra) 
enthaler of New York recently denial 
an application of Insurance Superinte) 
ent Louis H. Pink for permission ; 
sell the assets of the Lawyers’ Titk 
Guaranty Co. and its servicing subs: 
iary, Lawyers’ Title Corp., to the Gi 
& Rutgers Fire. 

In its decision, the court said in pay 

“Acceptance of this offer would my 
that in return for $850,000 in ca 
and prime mortgages, netting 44% tj 
annum, and the title plant and good-yj 
valued at $450,000, the Superintendent : 
Insurance (except for warrants entitlix 
him to purchase some common stock 
$5 a share) would receive only prefer 
stock required to be redeemed for ¢. 
300,000 at the end of five years, in; 
company with a capital and surplus 
only $1,800,000—the other (an addition) 
$500,000 representing the cash to be pai 
by the offer for common stock. In te 
interim all control over these assets ¢ 
$1,300,000 would be surrendered by tk 
Superintendent, not to be regained » 
less the corporation should lose $25ijif 
or should fail to pay the fixed divided 
of $2.50 per annum on the prefer 
shares. 

“The illusory nature of the provisit 
for the redemption of the $1,300, 
preferred stock becomes readily app 
ent when consideration is given to te 
fact that the entire capital and surpls 
of the company after the closing wail 
be only $1,800,000.” 














WHISKEY PRODUCTION DROP 


Not a great deal of insurance is beity 
placed on whiskey at this time, with th 
Kentucky distilleries operating of 
about 22% of capacity. There are abot 
twenty-four plants producing appr 
mately 2,400 barrels of whiskey a t&. 
as against sixty-six plants, with mit 
capacity of around 10,800 barrels dail 
High priced grain slowed down oper 
tions, but lack of market, due to ovt 
production, is the chief cause of si 
operations. There are now around 
000,000 gallons of whiskey in the cou 
try, or a six to seven year supply, figr 
ing consumption at around 75,000,000 2 
lons a year, and at least some plat 
may not operate at all during the We 
ter, unless they can find buyers for the 
product. 





WILLIAM L. PELTON DEAD 


William L. Pelton, president, Willie 
H. Mandeville Insurance Agencies, It 
Olean, N. Y., died recently, age © 
He began work in the Mandeville age 
as an office boy in 1890. He was a me 
ber of the executive committee ant! 
former president of the Olean Insura® 
Club and a member of the New *@ 
State Association of Local Agents. 
was a 32nd degree Mason. His wit 
and two sons, both associated with b# 
in the Mandeville business, survive. 








WITH GREAT AMERICAN 
Gordon W. Scott, C.A., member of 
accounting firm of P. S. Ross & 
Montreal, and prominent in the p&™ 
and financial affairs of Quebec Provitt 
has joined the Canadian advisory ™ 
of the Great American group. 
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Henry T. Davidson, Ass’t Treasurer 
Of Agents’ Ass’n, to Retire Dec. 1. 


Henry T. Davidson, assistant treasurer 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, is to retire on December l, 
after almost sixteen years of service 
with the Association. He will be suc- 
ceeded by William E. Wilson of East 
Orange, N. J., an experienced tax ex- 
pert and accountant. 

A native of Louisville, Ky., Mr. David- 
son is the son of the late Andrew Da- 
vidson, who was a member of the Louis- 
ville local agency firm of Davidson & 
MacPherson. His brother was one of 
the founders of the Courier Journal Job 
Printing Co., and Mr. Davidson was 


’ 


treasurer of that company and of the 
Insurance Field for almost thirty years, 
before coming to New York. He en- 
tered the service of the National Asso- 
ciation on February 1, 1922. 

Speaking of Mr. Davidson’s retirement, 


Walter H. Bennett of 
Association said: 
on’s retirement cannot fail 
to be met with genuine regret on the 
part of those of us who have been asso- 
ciated with him. His loyalty to the asso- 
ciation, his fidelity to his work, and his 
unfailing friendship have endeared him 
to us. Modestly and quietly he has done 
his daily job. We rceret losing him, but 
we fcel that he deserves to rest from 
his labor We believe that the rigors of 
another New York Winter would be too 
hard for him, and we like to know that 
he can back to Kentucky, where his 
r_latives and friends will be with him.” 
Mr. Dav:dson plans to go to Louis- 
vill soon after the first of December, 


General Counsel 
the National 
“Mr. David 


Sel'ing Survey 


(Continued from Page 31) 
subjccts listed v.ere as follows: use and 
ccupancy, au comprehensive, supple- 
mental, sales management, fire preven- 


tion activities, truck cargo insurance, 
rents, rental va_ue, leasehold, auto flects, 
explosion and riot, peisonal effects and 
profits and commissions, 
tractors’ equ:pmen 
egistered mail, 
fl vaters 


DARRAULC, con- 
t insurance, parcel and 


furs insurance, jewelry 


All these opin-ons of this cross-section 
of the agents of the country, and many 
more, are given in a new copyrighted 
booklet entitled “American Agents Tell 
\ll” that is being sent to all the agents 
f the National Fire of Hartford, Me- 
chanics & Traders, Franklin National of 
New York and the Transcontinental this 
week, Th all given in chart 
form and in the cases of competition and 
there are charts showing the 
from each of the nine standard 
ections of the country, as well as for 
the country as a whole. These sections 
are New England, Middle Atlantic, South 
\tlantic, East North Central, West North 
Central, East South Central, West South 
Centrai, Mountain, and Pacific. This was 
done so that the National Fire Group’s 
agents might individually compare their 
expericnce with that of agents in sur- 
rounding communities 


Method of the Research 


The booklet closes with the 
statement 
“Twenty-nine hundred and fifty-eight 


answers ar¢ 


prospects 
results 


following 


questionnaires from agents were tabu- 
ted. If this group is a representative 
mple, that is, if the agents who sent 
back these questionnaires hold opinions 
typical of their fellow agents, then the 
) nons given in this booklet are those 
f \merican agents as a group. In 
t-ictly scientific terms this was not a 
holely accurate statistical sample, but 


represent four different 
ind the geographical distri- 
bution and numerical extent of the group 
were almost enough to assure you and 
us that what these agents say is typical 
of all agents in the country.” ' 





= 
present, and there is lack of confiden 
our loss ratio increases. Business = 
are worried over taxes and their offer, 
on: business; over the attitude of th 
Federal government toward business anf 
the whole atmosphere is one of uncer 
tainty. It is getting on people’s nerves" 


FINDS MORAL HAZARD HIGHER 


President Reed of Northwestern National 
Says Business Uncertainty Is Hav- 
ing Bad Effect 


The business is increasing 
the moral hazard in fire and casualty 


underwriting, and while 


recession 


where he will live with his sister, Mrs 
John S. Manfull, Before his departure, 
the entire headquarters staff of the Na- 
tional Association and the American 
Agency Bulletin, will give a dinner in 
his honor at the Prince George Hotel, 


premiums are 
increasing, the loss ratio, as usual in such 
circumstances, is dispropor- 
tionately, according to William D. Reed, 


ON EXAMINATION COMMITTEE 
_ Jess G. Read, chairman of the examina. 
tion committee of the National Associa. 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, 


increasing 


an- 


: 3 day president Northwestern National (fire), nounced the appointment of George 4 
in New York, where he is now residing. Milwauk Ri ein Seti: ‘hie Mh ae Robertson as manager of Zone No } 
Mr. Wilson. who succeeds Mr. David- Milwaukee. n an interview Mr, hKee¢ % J 


% : ee to fill the vacancy made by the ret; 
said: “People are nervous, excited. They ment of R. E. O'Malley of Mistont 


don’t know where their business stands 


son, was for twelve years in charge of 
the Federal Government’s income tax 
department at Newark. Since that time, 
he has been in business for himself as 
a tax expert and accountant. He was a 
member of the East Orange City Coun- 
cil for four years, 1918-1921. 


Robertson will serve during the interim 
between O’Malley’s retirement and the 
mid-Winter meeting of the commission. 
ers in New York the end of this month 
when a new zone manager will be electe; 
for the year. 


imely Sales Help 


Such uncertainty breeds fear and reduces 
carefulness. Precautions usually observed 
are forgotten. Always in times when the 


business future is beclouded, as it is at 


"ghee tees Pe sey 
casa SALA a 


This new and complete Sales 
Program...and an increased 
premium income...await 
agents who will earnestly 
solicit the essential Use and 


Occupancy ‘Time Out’ lines. 


Copy of this helpful selling 
aid will be sent to agents 


upon request. 


Tire Automobile -Marine : Casualty: Fidelity » Surety 


IREMAN'S FUND GROU 


trremans Fund lasurance ¢ ALLL fame ALLL LL rsurance Company 
a _ Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Aivemans A lnden nity Company ~ Occidental Ind: murity Company 


New York Chicago SAN FRANCISCO I oO : Atlant 
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L. E. Falls on “New Jersey Plan” 


(Continued from Page 1) 


come states has been placed with a 
broker or brokers,” said Mr. Falls, “In 

other states it has been placed with one 
or two favored agents. In some states 
it has been placed with one or two insur- 
ance companies which have selected a 
favored few of their agents through 
whom the specific insurances are effect- 
ed. The Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance in the State of New Jersey 
adopted a plan, in November, 1935, which 
has become known as the ‘New Jersey 
plan,’ under which citizens having finan- 
cial interest in distressed lending insti- 
tutions in the hands of some state de- 
partment, are now saving thousands of 
dollars a year in the premium cost of 
insurance needed upon the properties 
owned by these lending institutions, This 
so-called ‘New Jersey plan’ has been in 
operation long enough to demonstrate 
its practical value. In New Jersey, state 
oficers, insurance companies and insur- 
ance agents are not only satisfied with 
the operation of the plan, but are en- 
thusiastic in their expressed opinions of 
the results which it produces. 

“No broker or group of brokers can 
lawfully give to a state authority the 
guaranties which the state requires in 
the form of indemnity contracts, to in- 
sure the supervising officials against loss 
of the properties entrusted to their ad- 
ministration. Insurance companies oper- 
ating in a state are empowered by law 
to give such guaranties against the per- 
ils enumerated in their licenses . No 
broker or group of brokers can give the 
service, on widely spread numbers of in- 
dividual risks, which can be given by 
qualified agents throughout that state, 
to keep in force adequate, but not exces- 
sive, insurance at the lowest cost ob- 
tainable on the properties at risk. Simi- 
larly, no one, two or a half dozen agents 
in any state can provide these guaran- 
ties and these services; but a group of 
insurance companies, operating through 
and with the fully qualified agents in the 
state, can supply these essentials, and in 
New Jersey, a group of ninety insurance 
companies, through all of the agents, 
members of the New Jersey Association 
of Underwriters, do so. 


Division of Business 


“In New Jersey, insurance companies 
were not selected by name or by special 
favor; but the New Jersey Commissioner 
selected, to carry such risks, all of the 
fire insurance companies doing business 
in the state, which companies, in the 
year previous to making the contract, 
had written so much as 4% of the total 
fire insurance premiums ‘written in New 
Jersey. There were ninety such com- 
panies, and each of them, other than the 
company of issue, participates in this 
business in the ratio that its 1934 pre- 
mium writings in New Jersey bore to 
the total New Jersey premium writings 
of such ninety companies. The Commis- 
sioner then selected one company to is- 
sue all of the policies, perform all of the 
clerical services, collect the premiums 
from the state departments, and, after 
accounting to the eighty-nine other par- 
ticipating companies by bordereau, pay to 
each its share of the premiums under the 
contract, after deduction of losses, if any, 
and after deducting the full agency com- 
mission paid by the issuing company to 
the agents in the state. He allocated 
10% participation in this company (the 
American). 

“The agents performing the service 
required under this contract, and partici- 
Pating in the commissions thereunder, 
are all of the members of the New Jer- 
sty Association of Underwriters. You 
will, therefore, observe that this business 
is now spread among those companies 
Which probably heretofore wrote nearly 
all of such business when it was placed 
by individual lending institutions, each 
for its own account, and the distribution 
of agency responsibility and agericy com- 


missions is unquestionably much wider 
than heretofore obtained. 

“Carl K. Withers, Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance in New Jersey, 
selected the American of Newark as the 
company of issue, and charged it with 
the establishment of. adequate contacts 
between the state department offices and 
its own office to facilitate prompt and 
efficient handling of each separate order 
for insurance. The American satisfied 
the Commissioner that it would make 
no- use of its position, thus created, to 
unduly influence any agent in the state 
to place business with it, other than this 
public business, and the American there- 
upon commissioned every agent, member 
of the New Jersey Association of Under- 
writers, an agent of the American solely 
for the purposes of this contract. 

Agents’ Responsibility 

“The agents’ association appointed a 
committee in every county in the state, 
which committee selected its chairman. 
This chairman received a supply of 
American policies; a supply of inspec- 
tion blanks, and the commission of au- 


thority to all of the association members 
in that county. As each order is re- 
ceived from the state department, it is 
transmitted by the American to the 
county secretary where the risk is lo- 
cated. The secretary selects the local 
agent in his county best qualified to 
service the risk, and gives the agent one 
policy and an inspection blank, together 
with the insurance order. The agent 
must inspect the risk; check the rates; 
report on the condition of the risk and 
the adequacy of the amount of insur- 
ance ordered, together with his recom- 
mendations for any changes or improve- 
ments which will be of advantage to 
the assured. This agent files the com- 
pleted policy with the county secretary, 
who sends it to the American for billing. 
“It is to be observed that this pro- 
cedure insures to the departments of 
state and to the distressed lending insti- 
tutions in the state’s hands, the fullest 
possible measure of service which in- 
surance, as an organization, can render, 
while making a wide distribution of the 
responsibilities, the obligations, and the 
benefits of this business to a large num- 
ber of qualified insurance companies and 
the widespread membership of the only 
responsible organization in any state rep- 
resenting qualified local agents.” 


JONES & WHITLOCK TO MOVE 


Will Occupy Space on Ground Floor and 
Fifth Floor of Globe & Rutgers 
Building After Jan. 1 

Jones & Whitlock, Inc., one of the 
leading, and New York’s oldest, inland 
marine underwriting offices, will move its 
headquarters from 45 John Street to the 
ye & Rutgers Building at the corner 
of John and William Streets around Jan- 
uary 1. The firm will occupy space on 
the William Street side of the ground 
floor and also about two-thirds of the 
fifth floor. Executive offices will be lo- 
cated on the fifth floor. A separate en- 
trance is being constructed on William 
Street for the Jones & Whitlock, Inc., 
offices, located next to those occupied 
by the Loyalty Group. The corner en- 
trance will be retained by the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire for its own ground floor 
offices. 


Established in 1840 Jones & Whitlock, 
Inc., will be celebrating its one hundredth 
anniversary in less than three years. 
Prior to moving to 45 John Street, where 
space is now occupied on the ground 
and second floors, in 1932, the organiz>- 
tion was located for several years at 90 
Maiden Lane. 
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SPRINGFIELD FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMENT 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY .- .- .- .: 

MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY .- 

NEW ENGLAND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY .- . . 
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—Since 1849— 


Geo. G. Bulkley, President 


PROVED IN DISASTERS 
The Springfield has paid 


all losses “dollar for dollar” 


Te SPRINGFIELD GROUP 


OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Stamp Collectors Offer Excellent 
Chance for Building Up Premiums 


which 
should be insured) as you can during 
one month. 


With stamp collecting becoming con- 
stantly the hobby of more and more 
persons opportunities for agents selling 
stamp insurance are increasing rapidly. 
Collect the collectors and sell them 
stamp insurance, says Ray C. Dreher, 
editor of the Accelerator, house organ 
of the Boston and Old Colony insurance 
companies of Boston, in the November 
issue. 

There’s a lot of interesting informa- 
tion to be unearthed about who has 
really valuable stamps in your town. 
You might as well be the agent who 
knows about them, and who shows their 
owners that they can be properly in- 
sured, says Mr. Dreher’s article. 

All right— what do you do first? 

A hobby usually grows from a small be- 
ginning and from a group of possessions 
which the hobbyist finds he already has. 
The thing to do is to start adding to 
that group. You doubtless know one or 
two people in town who are interested 
in stamp collecting. There’s your be- 
ginning. 

A real hobbyist looks over the field 
he’s going to cultivate, as his mind cen- 
ters, with more and more interest, on 
the thing he wants to do. Almost every 
day you see something somewhere in 
the newspapers and magazines about 
stamp collecting and the amount of 
money that stamps can run into. 


Valuable Collections 


A recent news item from England 
says that King George VI will keep and 
add to his father’s famous collection 
King George V began his interest in 
stamp collecting when he was a boy. 
At the time of his death, his stamps 
filled over two hundred albums and were 
valued at $2,500,000. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat recen‘- 
ly pictured fourteen stamps, once owned 
by the late George Worthington, Cleve- 
land millionaire. The stamps are now 
valued at about $90,000 and include some 
of the first stamps issued in the United 
States, Hawaii, and the British Island 
of Mauritius, rare Confederate stamps, 
and a pair of the earliest Queen Victoria 
stamps of Canada. A sinele stamn in 
the collection, issued in 1851 by a mis- 
sionary in Hawaii, is worth $15,000 

But stamp collecting and the poss-s- 
sion of valuable stamps is not restricted 
to people with a great deal of money. 
More than 5.000.000 neonple, variously es- 
timated, follow this hobbv in the United 
States. Philately has, in fact. become so 
widespread, with stamps bought and sold 
on such a large scale in late years. that 
it has been necessary to establish a 
philatelic exchange in New York’s finan- 
cial district, where stamps are traded in 
a way similar to the trading of stocks 
and bonds. 

And huge companies now fill the needs 
of American stamp collectors. Great bags 
of new and used stamps from all over 
the world are shipped to receiving com- 
panies, sorted for values. and sold in 
large quantities to dealers. Valuable 
stamps may slip through the hands of 
the preliminary sorters into the packets 
sold at low cost, but the chances of find- 
ing a really valuable stamp through this 
method are about 1 to 10.000. Thou- 
sands of advanced collectors have turned 


to the 10,00 dealers in the United States , 


who do a flourishing “over-the-counter” 
business. 

When a new stamp is issued, the first 
thing a collector of experience does is 
to look for flaws in the printing or de- 
sign which micht make the stamp of 
special value. Advanced collectors usual- 
ly specialize in the identification of a 
certain variety of stamp. such as early 
Spanish, or early Colonial American. 

You will certainly find much activity 
in your town along these lines. 


Hobbies 


A hobbyist lays out his objective. 
Yours will be to contact as many stamp 


enthusiasts (with collections 


Finally, no real hobbyist overworks 
at his hobby. He starts the ball roll- 
ing, and then lets his interest carry 


him along, as he has time and oppor- 
tunity. You will have other major con- 
cerns this month. Make collecting stamp 
collectors your pleasure. You will start 
out to contact the people you already 
know. If there is a stamp club in your 
town or nearby, secure the names of 
members. One stamp enthusiast will tell 
you about others. Collectors are con- 
stantly exchanging with each other. Lo- 
cal dealers, also, will be glad to give 
you the names of buyers. Plan to do 
most of your calling and talking with 
prospects in the evening when they are 
likely to be occupied with their stamp 
collections. 

A day or two before you call, send 
each prospect the following letter: 


Dear Mr. Blank: . 
(Mount a Commemorative Stamp at the 
top of this letter.) 

Have you this stamp in your collec- 
tion ? 

More than likely you have. 

But knowing that stamps are a hobby 
of yours, I’m sending it along anyway. 

And will just add that I have some- 
thing else of real interest I’d like to tell 
vou about—Stamp Insurance. I don’t 
mean that I want to do any high-pres- 
sure selling. I don’t. It’s just a hobby 
of mine to want to tell you, as a col- 
lector of stamps, about this protection 
for your stamp treasures. 





Will — o'clock on ————————_- 
be a convenient time for me to call? 
Sincerely, 
Before you call on prospects, read 


over the policy and be sure that you 
have a supply of application blanks. 


Stamp Floater Form 


The stamp collection floater form cov- 
ers principally fire, lightning, earth- 
quake, windstorm, explosion, theft (ex- 
cluding mysterious disappearance of in- 
dividual unscheduled stamps unless 
mounted in a volume and the entire 
page is lost), transportation perils if 
shipoed by railway express, armored car, 
registercd mail or insured parcel post, 


and other perils as outlined in the 
policy. Exclusions include loss or dam- 
age while in or on any aircraft, but this 
restriction may be removed by special 
endorsement. 

Coverage is divided into two sections: 

1. Valued coverage on specifically de- 
scribed stamps. Items so insured are 
covered to an amount agreed upon be- 
tween the company and the insured as 
a reasonable value at the time the policy 
is written and this sum is paid in the 
event of loss. 

2. Blanket coverage on unscheduled 
items. Under this plan recovery is lim- 
ited to the actual value of the stamps 
at the time of loss but not exceeding 
75% of the price listed in Scott’s Stand- 
ard Catalogue, or any other recognized 
catalogue. The company’s liability is also 
limited to not more than $100 on any 
one stamp. 

One hundred per cent coinsurance ap- 
plies to the blanket coverage section. 
The common practice is to insure any 
valuable stamps in a collection specifical- 
ly and to carry blanket coverage on the 
balance of the collection. 

The rates for stamp collection floaters, 
for private collectors, are as follows: 

Basic Rate 

Annual fire contents rate applying to 
the highest rated premises where the 
collection is customarily kept, including 
such allowance for 100% coinsurance as 
may be permitted. Note: Where only 
flat rates apply, with no allowance for 
coinsurance, the full flat rate shall be 
charged. 

Loadings to be Added to Basic Rate: 


First $ 5,000...... 75c per $100 


Next 5.000...... 62M%c per 100 
Next 40,000...... 37%c per 100 
Next 25,000...... 25c per 100 


Collections valued and insured for more 
than $10,000 are specifically rated. 

The exclusion of aircraft risk may be 
deleted provided a rate increase of at 
least 25c is charged. 

If fireproof safe, equipped with com- 
bination lock, is maintained, allow 10 
per cent credit off total premium pro- 
vided the following warranty is attached 
to the policy: 

“In consideration of the reduced rate 
at which this policy is issued, the as- 
sured agrees to keep the property in- 
sured in a fireproof safe with com- 
bination lock when not in use or on 
exhibition.” 

Minimum Premiums 
Policies issued for not exceeding thir- 


ty days, $5. Policies issued for more 
than thirty days, $10. 
Maximum length of time for which 


policy can be written, one year. 


‘Other Insurance” Clause Upheld; 
Assured Failed to Cancel Policy 


In an action on a fire policy over a 
barn and personal property the defense 
was breach of tke other insurance clause 
of the policy. McAlpines had a mutual 
company policy for $2,000. which that 
company reduced to $1,500. Desiring 
more coverage McAlpines applied to 
Fred Wright, agent of the National Fire, 
who took their application for a $2,000 
policy. Wright wrote in the application 
that there was no other insurance, al- 
though he knew of the mutual policy. 
He warned the McAlpines that their 
application might not be accepted by the 
National Fire and that they should not 
cancel the mutual policy until his com- 
pany should issue one. When Wright 
delivered the National policy he and the 
McAlpines apparently agreed that the 
latter would cance] the mutual policy at 
once. McAlpines testified he forgot to 
cancel it. The National policy was 
dated May 7, 1932. Fire occurred June 
23, 1932. The mutual policy had not been 
canceled and Wright had received no 
information about it after he delivered 
the National policy. 

The Michigan Supreme Court held, 
McAlpines v. National Fire of Hart- 


ford, 273 N. W. 570, that Wright was 
guilty of no misrepresentation or con- 
cealment which would excuse the McAI- 
pines from the contract consequences of 
their failure to cancel the mutual policy. 
The express agreement for its cancella- 
tion was held to negative an inference 
that Wright’s knowledge of the mutual 
policy would be deemed to continue and 
bind the National Fire for a longer time 
than was reasonably necessary to cancel 
it. Wright testified that a company rule 
allowed usually five to ten days for 
purposes of cancellation. As the Mc- 
Alpines made no effort to cancel, and 
there was no showing nor claim that 
sufficient time had not elapsed to permit 
the cancellation, the policy clause was 
held to be operative and to prevent re- 
covery, unless the mutual policy was not 
in force at the time of the fire. 

\ claim on appeal that the mutual 
policy had been suspended was not con- 
sidered, the point not having been pre- 
sented in the circuit court. Money 
judgment against the National for the 
damage to the barn was eliminated from 
the judgment of the court below. No 
complaint was made as to the personal 
property damage. 


— 


a 
ST. LOUIS ASS’N MEMBERS 


Local Board Has Total of 222 Agenei 
as Members; List of Class j 
Agencies 

As part of the campaign to congo}; 
the gains made in the recent long an 
out in-and-out controversy, the Fire Un. 
derwriters Association of St. Louis has 
forwarded to all members and broker, 
a complete list of the present member; 
of the organization. 

The communication informs the men, 
bership and their brokers that one ¢j 
their obligations to their fellow member; 
is to observe the principles of recipreg. 
ity laid down under Article XVI, Sectio, 
1, which reads as follows: “Members oj 
this association, and individuals, firms o 
corporations registered with it, shaj 
write insurance only for members of 
this association and individuals, firms o 
corporations registered with it, and the; 
only as provided for in the constitution 
and by-laws.” 

The membership list shows that th 
organization on November 9 had a tot 
of 222 members, including the following 
Class 1 members: Wm. G. Berg Agency 
Blair & Flick, Walter Boehmer, By. 
chanan Corp., Chas. J. Burde, Henry 
Bush, Campbell & Konering Insurance 
Agency, Geo. D. Capen & Co. Can 
Brothers, Chapman Insurance Agenty, 
Martin Collins Son & Co., J. Arthur 
Corbitt, James E. Cowan & Son, Chas 
L. Crane Agency Co., Henry S. Cush. 
man & Co., Daniel & Henry Co. F. ¥ 
Deuchler & Co., Eggert-Carroll-Schroe- 
der Agency, F. E. Fowler & Co., Gatch, 
Tennant & Co., General Insurors, Inc, 
Chas. E. Hannauer, Harkins & Tontrup, 
Heidbrink-Schaefer Agency, Donald D 
Henry, F. D. Hirschberg & Co., Insur- 
ance Agency Co., Jefferson Insurance 
Agency, G. O. Kalb & Son, Kaufman. 
Wise Insurance Agency, Kern Insurance 
Agency, Thomas Kingsley, Jr. F. H. 
Kreismann, Laclede Insurance Agency, 
Lawton-Byrne-Bruner Insurance Agency 
Co., E. J. Lynch Insurance Agency, W 
H. Markham & Co., Maryland Insur- 
ance Agency. 

Also Malachy McGuire, Megginson & 
Chipley, G. C. Meisenbach, Mercantile In- 
surance Agency, Meyer Insurance Agen- 
cy, Eugene G. Monnig, Myers & Wend- 
ling, Robert J. O’Brien, Ploeser-Moseley- 
Watts, Inc., Protzmann Co., Thomas C 
Ryan, Nicholas Schenk, Schiele - Klein- 
schmidt Agency Co. Wm. A. Schmit & 
Co., Henry Schmitt & Co.. Standard 
Underwriters Agency, C. L. Thomnson & 
Son, United Insurance Agencv. Weisser- 
born & Reynolds. Robert B. Whittemore, 
Oscar R. Witte & Co., Yavitz Insurance 
Agency and Louis Yeckel Insurance 
Agency. 


J. W. McWILLIAMS DEAD AT & 


J. Woods McWilliams. 86 years of 
age, who retired early this year from 
the insurance business in East Orange, 
N. T., died last Thursday at his home 
in East Orange. In March he had sold 
his agency to James Y. Cochran, an old 
friend and fellow member of the Hope 
Lodge, F. & A. M. Mr. McWilliams 
was a cousin of the late J. Woods Brown 
of the Fire Association. Surviving him 
are his widow and two daughters. For 
more than thirty years Mr. McWilliam: 
represented the National Union Fire of 
Pittsburgh. He also served for eighteen 
years as an assessor in East Orange 
Mr. and Mrs. McWilliams had_ been 
married more than sixty years. 


BROPHY’S CARDS TRAP SUSPECT 


Records of pyromaniacs kept on littl 
red cards in the office of Fire Marsh! 
Thomas P. Brophy of New York served 
to trap a fire susnect last week. A for. 
mer employe of the Cosmopolitan Hotel 
on Chambers Street. New York City, was 
arrested as responsible for a fire in thal 
hotel last Thursday morning when the 
fire marshal brought out a record show: 
ing that the suspect had been suspectel 
of setting two fires ten years ago. Jne 
suspect was recognized and_ identified 
even though he had changed his name. 
Brophy maintains one of the most eM 
cient fire marshals’ departments in any 
city of the country. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


ederal Court Rules on Time of 



























ril 26, 1934, a steamer arriving 
bo Sa discharged several hundred 
ales of crude rubber on Pier 38. The 
nubber remained in the original bales as 
nloaded until May 3, when it was de- 
stroyed OF damaged by fire. The pur- 
‘haser of the rubber, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., brought an action against 
the Northern Assurance on its inland 
transit floater policy” covering losses on 
merchandise “shipped by or to the as- 
sured * * * or in which they may have 
an interest.” ' 
The policy contained a specific provi- 
don as to crude rubber, as to which the 
olicy was to attach “from the moment 
these goods become at the assured’s risk 
within the geographical limits of the 
United States * * * including risk on 
jocks, wharves, piers,” etc. On appeal 
from judgment for plaintiff on a directed 
verdict, the main question in dispute was 
whether the rubber had “become at the 
assured’s risk” at the time of the fire. 
It was purchased by plaintiffs from two 
shippers on similar contracts which pro- 
vided: 
“Place of delivery: New York City; 
tem: net cash thirty days from date 
of delivery at New York City; f.o.b. cars, 
New York City; inspection at New York 
City; final weights at Akron, O.; in- 
voices in triplicate to be mailed to our 
New York office, 25 Beaver Street.” 


Shipment Accepted Before Fire 


After discharge of the rubber on the 

pier the respective sellers delivered to 
the plaintiff “delivery orders” directing 
the steamship’s delivery clerk on the 
pier to deliver to Goodyear certain bales 
f rubber specified by number and mark 
On the day before the fire Goodyear’s 
agent inspected the rubber, accepted it 
as to quality, and orally notified the 
sellers of his approval. They mailed in- 
voices to Goodyear’s New York office, 
and these were paid by Goodyear on 
June 1, with knowledge of the fire and 
resulting loss. The delivery orders had 
not been presented by Goodyear to the 
lelivery clerk, nor handed to any car- 
ret, prior to the fire. 

Evidence showed that prior uniform 
practice was for Goodyear, after in- 
spection and approved by its agent, to 
turn the delivery orders over to its traf- 
ic department. which would arrange for 
shipment of the rubber to Akron and 
hand the delivery orders to the proper 
carrier. Goodyear thereafter paid the 
Invoices sent by the sellers within thirty 
(ays without inquiry as to whether the 
goods had been shipped to Akron. The 
rubber was taken by lighter to Jersey 
City and there loaded on cars. 

The insurance company contended that 
under the terms of the contracts of pur- 
chase title was not to pass until delivery 
fob. cars New York City,” and since 
no delivery had been made to a carrier 
the risk of loss by fire was still on the 
sellers, and so was not within the cover- 
age of the policy. 

The Second Circuit Federal Court of 
Appeals held, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. v. Northern Assurance, 92 F. (2d) 
0, that “the rule that under a contract 
calling for delivery f.o.b. a particular 
point title to the goods passes on delivery 
'0 a carrier at that point is merely one 
of Presumption ‘unless a different inten- 
tion appears.’ In the present case New 
ork City was specified as the ‘place 
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t eff- 
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of delivery’ and the f.o.b. provision was 
tot put under that caption, where one 
would naturally expect to find it if it 
were intended to indicate the point at 
which delivery was to be complete. 
Instead. the f.0.b. provision was placed 
under the heading ‘terms,’ where it would 














Passage of Title of Rubber Cargo 


seem to have relation to price and to 
indicate that the cost of loading on cars 
was to be borne by the seller, but the 
loading was not be affect the time when 
the purchase price was to be paid, name- 
ly, ‘thirty days from date of delivery at 
New York City.’” 


Even if this meaning were otherwise 
doubtful, the court said, the conduct of 
the parties with respect to a long course 
of similar transactions, would make it 
plain. The court thought it clear that 
title was intended to pass as soon as 
Goodyear examined and approved the 
goods as to quality; hence they were 
at Goodyear’s risk when the fire oc- 
curred, 

The insurance company also contended 
that the rubber was excluded from the 
inland transit policy because it was with- 
in the coverage of the plaintiff’s import 
policies. The court said as to this: “To 
come within their coverage it had to be 
‘in storage’ in and about New York 
Harbor. While lying on the pier await- 
ing shipment to Akron, it was not ‘in 
storage’; it was on a pier ‘awaiting ship- 
ment’ and was within the express cover- 
age of the policy sued on.” The judg- 
ment was affirmed. 





HULL SYNDICATE OFFICERS 


Officers of the American Syndicate for 
Insurance of Foreign Hulls were re- 
elected last week for the ensuing year 
as follows: chairman, board of managers, 
John T. Byrne, Talbot, Bird & Co.; 
deputy chairman, Douglas F. Cox, Apple- 
ton & Cox, Inc.; acting chief under- 
writer Douglas C. Anderson; treasurer, 
Ernest W. Schuler, and secretary, Nor- 
man S. Adams. 





E. W. McCOMB’S DAUGHTER WEDS 

Miss Alice McComb, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs, Edward Wadsworth McComb 
of Newark, N. J., was married last Fri- 
day night to Stanley Anderson Harris, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Curry Har- 
ris of New York. The bride’s father is 
special agent in northern New Jersey for 
the Hartford Fire. 





TO INVESTIGATE AUTO FIRES 
The committee on incendiarism and 
arson of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has decided to make in- 
vestigations of serious automobile fires 
upon the request of any interested com- 
pany or companies. The arrangement 


provides that such investigation will not 
interfere with the major activities of the 
arson bureau. 


JEAN WEEMS INSURANCE 





London Carried Hull Cover at Reported 
Rate of £4%; Formerly Amer- 
ican Owned 

London marine underwriters are known 
to be concerned in the loss of the Amer- 
ican steamer Jean Weems, shipping cas- 
ualty of the Spanish war. The Jean 
Weems, formerly the Lake Fluvanna, 
was sunk by an insurgent airplane six- 
teen miles off Palafrugell, Catalonia, 
while bound to Barcelona from Mar- 
seilles with general cargo. The vessel 
was recently acquired from her Amer- 
ican owners by the Thameside Shipping 
Co. and was registered at Gibraltar, 

It is understood that a premium of 
£4% was quoted to cover the Jean 
Weems for the voyage. Not long ago 
a premium of £5% was quoted to cover 
vessels against war risks while making 
a voyage to and from Barcelona, but re- 
cently the rates have been easier. The 
terms quoted are now entirely a matter 
for individual judgment, and many un- 
derwriters consider that substantially 
higher rates than those prevailing should 
be quoted on voyages directed to Span- 
ish ports. 

The Jean Weems is understood to have 
been insured for £22,000 ($110,000). The 
general cargo is also known to have been 
specially covered against war risks. In- 
surances on one interest are stated to 
have amounted to £15,000, but these, pre- 
sumably, represented only part of the 
cargo. 

At present there is a disposition in 
the British marine market to draw dis- 
tinctions between vessels specially di- 
rected to Spanish ports, those maintain- 
ing regular services with Spain, and ships 
passing through the Mediterranean but 
not touching Spain. 


ADJUSTMENT BUREAU CHANGES 


R. S. Clinger Transferred From New 
York to Williamsport, Pa.; Jones, 
Utica, Succeeds Him 


The Eastern department of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc., an- 
nounces that on or about January 1 
Ralph S. Clinger, who has been super- 
intendent since 1933 of the special risk 
department at the New York office, will 
return to his former home in Williams- 
port, Pa., to be in charge of the bureau 
branch there. Until 1933 Mr. Clinger 
had spent his entire business life in 
Williamsport. B. L. Jones, who since 
1930 has been connected with the Utica, 
N. Y., office of the bureau and for the 
last three years has been manager, will 
succeed Mr. Clinger at New York. 

Oliver Hickam, now branch manager 
at Williamsport, will be transferred to 
the branch at Buffalo around the close 
of the year. A. E. Strehler, branch 
manager at Binghamton, N. Y., will suc- 
ceed Mr. Jones as branch manager at 
Utica about December 1. A. E. Peter- 
son, formerly resident adjuster at Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., has already taken up 
his new assignment as branch manager 
at Binghamton. 








F. C. NORRIS DEAD AT 54 

The death occurred at Hove, England, 
recently of F. C. Norris, assistant ma- 
rine underwriter and foreign marine 
manager of the Royal Exchange of Lon- 
don. Mr. Norris was born in 1883 and 
joined the service of the Royal Exehange 
in 1903. He saw war service and was 
appointed in 1928 to the positions which 
he held at the time of his death. He 
was a shrewd business man and was 
highly esteemed throughout the marine 
insurance market. He had been in poor 
health for some time, but the news of 
his death at the early age of 54 came 
as a shock to his friends and colleagues. 


Higher Repair Costs Accompany 


Increase in Shipping Casualties 


Statistics prepared by the Liverpool 
Underwriters Association show that ten 
vessels of 22,203 tons gross were posted 
in the loss book as lost during Septem- 
ber. These figures compare with nine 
vessels of 15,174 tons gross so posted 
in September, 1936, and with cight ves- 
sels of 16,850 tons gross in September, 
1935. 

The total number of casualties posted 
in the loss book during September last 
was 473. For September, 1936, it was 
425, while for September, 1935, it was 
470. Only vessels of 500 tons and up- 
wards are included in these returns. 

The total number of British and for- 
eign motor and steam ships of 500 tons 
and upwards reported by the associa- 
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tion to have been lost during the nine 
months ended September 30 was 107, of 
268,899 tons gross, whereas the corre- 
sponding figures for the first nine months 
of last year were ninety-two vessels, of 
196,328 tons gross, so that the figures for 
this vear were greater in numbers of 
ships by fifteen and in tonnages by 
72,578. In each year large majorities of 
the ships and tonnages were foreign; 
this year eighty-nine of the vessels, rep- 
resenting 227,038 tons, were foreign, and 
in 1936 the foreign vessels numbered 
seventy-eight, of 165,476 tons, 

It is possible that, entirely apart from 
the increase, the shipping lost this year 
was of greater value, although the higher 
values placed on tonnages have been re- 
flected only by degrees in the insurances 
for larger amounts, and they would not 
have applied fully to shipping in the 
early months of this year. Morcover, 
these statistics of vessels totally lost 
disclose only a portion of the under- 
writing experience, as the figures are 
small in relation to the total number of 
casualties which result in damage only. 
These numerous accidents are growing 
far more costly than the corresponding 
mishaps of previous vears owing to the 
higher charges for labor and the heav- 
ier repair bills. 

For some years underwriters benefited 
from extreme competition among ship 
repairers. New construction has pro- 
vided increased employment and the 
prices of all materials have advanced 
substantially. Other conditions resulting 
from trade activity and political distutb- 
ances throughout the world are operat- 
ing disadvantageously to marine under- 
writers when casualties occur and salvage 
has to be undertaken. Marine insurance 
prospered during the trade depression 
but it is being adversely affected by the 
improvement in trade. 
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/CASUALTY AND SURETY 








Compensation Field 
Reviewed by Senior 


NO SACRIFICE OF PRINCIPLE 


Casualty Actuarial Society President 
Presents Difficult Situation Con- 
fronting Carriers 


address before the 





In his presidential] 


Fall meeting of the Casualty Actuarial 
Society in New York November 18 at 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, Leon 5S. 


Senior referred to compensation insur- 
ance as the problem child of casualty 
insurance. Between 1923 and 1936 the 
carriers reporting to New York State 
suffered a nation-wide underwriting loss 
of $11,781,000 per annum. Fifteen car- 
riers have given up the line. Prevention 
of injury, getting men back to work, 
and security of benefits are the prime 
objectives of the compensation system. 
All its problems have a direct relation 
to these objectives. Mr. Senior is gen- 
eral manager of the Compensation In- 
surance Rating Board of New York. 
Excerpts from his address follow: 

“One of the strongest arguments in 
favor of the retrospective rating plan 
and the supplementary rating plan is 
predicated on the idea that the em- 
ployer will become personally interested 
- safety work. It is a matter of re- 
gret that at times the work of preven- 
tion is frustrated by unexpected de- 
velopments. No sooner had the plan 
been approved and published than ener- 
getic excess insurance underwriters pro- 
duced a contract guaranteeing the em- 
ployer against excess charges for bad 
experience, thereby nullifying the acci- 
dent prevention idea which is presum- 
ably behind the plan. The safety move- 
ment is thus betrayed in the house of 
its friends. 

Providing Medical Care 

“Expert medical treatment is 
tial. A movement has been started by 
medical societies which places the rig cht 
of selection of the physician in the 
hands of the injured and takes out the 
right of selection from the hands of 
the employer and the insurance carrier. 
The ‘free choice’ idea has been favored 
on the theory that the doctor hired by 
the employer or insurance carrier will 
so fashion his testimony at hearings as 
to favor the party who has hired him or 
paid his bill. a 

“Cooperation of medical societies 
particularly noticeable in connection with 
the arbitration work now in process un- 
der joint auspices of the State Medical 
Society and the Comp nsation Insurance 
Rating Board. It is one of the bright 
spots in administration of the new law 
since it serves to bring about quick 
settlements of disputes on medical bills. 
Unfortunately all the physicians ad- 
mitted to compensation practice are not 
qualified. It is well to remember that 
the New York law may be used as a 
model for the remainder of the country. 

Assurance of Benefits 

“The objective of assurance of bene- 
fits is achieved by means of ‘compul- 
sory’ insurance in sound institutions op- 
erating under strict state supervision. 
How effective is compulsory insurance ? 
Enforcement of the insurance provisions 
in the State of New York is probably 
as strict, if not more so, than anywhere 
else, and yet it is amazing to find the 
large number of employers who are not 
insured. The money spent by the Labor 
Department enforcing the law is charged 
directly to the insurance carriers and 
indirectly to the insured employers. Fail- 
ure to insure is prevalent among small 
employers. Magistrates are lenient and 
suspended sentences numerous. 

“Much alarm has been shown over 
failure of insolvent insurance carriers 
to meet their obligations and a guaran- 
tee fund has been set up to care for 


essen- 





—— 
that; but it is surprising that nothing 
has been said of the tragic case: of 
family dependents who have suffered 


because an employer had no insurance. 
A remedy may possibly lie in establish- 


ment of a special fund from which the 
victims of occupational injuries, in the 
case of uninsured employers, could be 


satisfied. It may be feasible to maintain 
a fund of such character by imposing 
substantial fines on all offenders instead 
of suspending sentence. This method 
may prove more effective than the pres- 
ent system of policing the non-insured 
risk.” 
Occupational Disease Cover 

Mr. Senior declared that insurance for 
occupational disease has attracted more 
attention than anything else recently. 
Opponents of the all-inclusive act are 
fearful that a blanket provision means 
opening the door to general health in- 
surance, an impossible burden on indus- 
try. The second point about occupa- 
tional disease that is causing much con- 
cern is the question of definition. The 
subject of rate making in the speaker’s 
opinion has presented formidable diffi- 
culties because of lack of dependable ex- 
perience. The problem of accrued lia- 
bility also enters. 

Political Influence 

“The influence of politics in compensa- 
tion is undeniable. The solution to the 
problems which I have outlined here lies 
in concerted action to be agreed upon 
without sacrifice of principle, and also 
in methods of cooperation with state 
authorities to whom we should be will- 
ing to offer helpful advice and con- 
structive ideas to the end that insur- 
ance institutions operated on a competi- 
tive basis shall function smoothly under 
a system that encourages the spirit of 
initiative and enterprise. 

“Of course, ‘It Can’t Happen Here’, 
but if taxes and the cost of living con- 
tinue to rise, as they do; and if wages 
do not follow the rise, as they never 
can, there is danger that the powers of 
government will be vested in the hands 
of a coterie of demagogues motivated by 
the ‘cohesive power of public plunder’.” 





MISS FAIRCHILD TO MARRY 

Miss Edna Louise Fairchild, daughter 
of Claude W. Fairchild, acting general 
manager, Association of Casualty & 
Surety Executives. and Mrs. Fairchild 
will become the bride of Lieutenant Bev- 
erly R. Van Buskirk of Denver, who is 
attached to the submarine division of the 
U. S. Navy. Wedding is on Saturdav, 
December 4, in the Fairchild home, 390 
West End Avenue, New York, and a 
small informal reception will follow. The 
couple will live in San Diego, Calif. 





Cc. W. FRENCH HONORED 

In honor of his fourth anniversary as 
president of the Seaboard Surety C. W. 
French was given a luncheon November 
8 by his fellow officers. Tenth anniver- 
sary of this company will be observed 
November 27 when the officers will dine 
the directors at a luncheon in Hotel 
Ambassador, New York. 
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N. Y. Motorists Get Cuts in Auto 
Bodily Injury and P. D. 


Heartily welcomed this week by New 
York car drivers was the announcement 
of reductions in the rates for bodily in- 
jury and property damage liability in- 
surance, effective November 15 through- 
out the state. These rates have been 
approved by Superintendent of Insur- 
ance Louis H. Pink who estimates that 
they will result in a saving of more than 
$3,500,000 to policyholders in the state 
during the coming year. The revision 
rates were filed by the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters 
and the Mutual Casualty Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau jointly following conferences 
between representatives of these rating 
organizations and the Insurance Depart- 
ment. They cover al! types of vehicles 
and also apply to hired cars, garages 
and non-ownership coverage. 

$13.50 Savings in N. Y. City 

The new rates for private passenger 
cars in New York City are reduced from 
$90 to $79 for bodily injury and from 
$18 to $15.50 for property damage. They 
represent a saving of $13.50 a car. For 
Queens the rates are reduced from $52 
to $44 for bodily injury and there is a 
slight reduction for property damage, 
allowing savings of at least $8.50 a car. 
The rates for Westchester are reduced 
from $42 to $38 for bodily injury and 
here also there is a slight reduction for 
property damage insurance. 

For the state as a whole the reduc- 
tions average 9.2% for bodily injury and 
6.3% for property damage coverage. 
There have been only a few increases. 
In Elmira it was necessary to increase 
the bodily injury rate for private passen- 
ger cars from $48 to $51 and in the 
Ellenville-Monticello territory from $35 
to $44. There were also slizht increases 
in property damage rates in these and 
some other territories. 

With respect to commercial cars, the 


new rates represent a reduction from 
the old rates for New York City of 
144% for bodily injury cov-zrage and 
68% for property damage coverage For 
average 


the balance of the state, the 
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reduction for bodily injury covemm 
1.9% and property damages rates 
creased 5%. For the entire state 
















effect is a reduction of 7.1% for§ 
injury coverage and a reduction ¢f? 
for property damage. 








The reduction in rates when viewi—f Five mer 


over the last five years proves ev 
more striking. The combined bodily ix 
jury and property damage rates for pi: 
vate passenger cars in New York (it 
have been reduced more than one-fourh 
the 1932 rates. For other territories, tk 
reductions range from 13.9% to 0, 


Sees 1938 Reduction If Present 
Trend Continues 









Commenting on the reductions, Supe- 
intendent Pink said this week: “The 
rates depend upon the cost of insuny 
the cars in the various territories, Thy 
are the result of an analysis of the 
experience of all insurance compatis 
on insurance policies issued to car om 
ers in these territories. Furthermore, te 
accidents and claims for which car om- 
ers are held responsible are chargti, 
not against the territory where the «- 
cident occurs, but against the territory 
in which the owner ef the car lives al 
most frequently operates. Rates at 
based largely upon the experience of - 
last two years. The experience of If 
was better than that of 1935 so that if 
the present trend continues, it shoud 
be possible to reduce rates again nat 
year. 


Praise for Fraudulent Claims Burea 


The improvement in the experiente 
which made possible the downward tt 
vision of rates in New York City is & 
in large measure, said the Superintent 
ent, to the excellent work done by # 
Fraudulent Claims Bureau of the 
trict Attorney’s office against anhalt 
chasers and others active in the filim 
of fraudulent claims. It is the lat 
number of claims for a given num 
of cars that has made for high malé 
in the past in New York City. 

“While the present trend of acciden's 
and deaths is unfortunately not dow 
ward the rates would be much high 
were it not for the effectiveness of tit 
safety campaigns conducted by city hd 
ficials, insurance and civic organizatiot 
throughout the state. These campaigt 
have encompassed education, hight! 
improvements and betterment of ¢ 
control methods. 

“Credit for this is also due the 
tional Bureau of Casualtv & Surety i 
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derwriters which maintains a claim ‘ 
partment whose activities are nation 
in scope. This organization has 
much to stamp out fraudulent am 
and has been an. important factor 
bringing down the claim frequency.” 
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Five men on dais, reading r. to l., are Frederick Richardson, Superintendent Pink, A. Duncan Reid, toastmaster; Edson S. Lott and Jesse S. Phillips. At Mr. Phillips’ right 


The dinner given last week at the 
Hotel Plaza in honor of Edson S. Lott, 
chairman of the United States Casualty, 
is regarded as a high water mark in 
testimonial dinners from the standpoint 
of the sentiment which permeated the 
occasion, the esteem for the guest of 
honor held by all present, and the high 
positions in the insurance world of those 
around the banquet board. Top execu- 
tives of many companies were present, 
Hartford, Philadelphia and Baltimore be- 
ing represented, as well as a large dele- 
gation from New York companies. Other 
guests included insurance lawyers, in- 
surance journalists and some personal 
friends of Mr. Lott. 

In town were a number of prominent 
committeemen of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents. When they heard that a dinner 
was to be given to Mr. Lott there flashed 
through their minds memories of the days 
when the latter was staging his one-man 
campaign for sound insurance in page ad- 
vertisements for which he paid himself, 
of his many stirring talks in the inter- 
ests of agents, of the remarkable series 
of individual letters he wrote in further- 
ing the cause of the insurance he cham- 
pioned, And they broke engagements and 
showed up at the dinner. 


A Fighter 


For a man of such small physique 
Mr. Lott was a battling executive who 
gave no quarter in those days. At the 
dinner the other night he said his fam- 
ily figured it would be rather extraordi- 
nary “if such a little runt made good.” 
The story of his early working days, 
as told elsewhere in Frederick Richard- 
sons talk at the dinner, gave a good 
illustration of his fighting qualities. 

he general committee of the dinner 
consisted of thirty-five outstanding in- 
surance executives, with A. Duncan Reid 
as Its chairman. Thomas J. Grahame was 
chairman of the committee on arrange- 
ments and Wallace J. Falvey was sec- 
retary, Others cn committee of arrange- 
ments were John J. King, John McGin- 
ley and William M. Tomlins, Jr. 

Mr. Reid as toastmaster of the din- 
ner had it running smoothly from the 
start, His introductions were graceful 


and to the point. He started out by read- 
ing from Penn Yan, N. Y., where Mr. 


are T. J. Falvey and J. Arthur Nelson. 


At end of table is L. Edmund Zacher. 





Lott spent his boyhood, some letters 
about the guest of honor from officials 
of the town. Then he read wires from 
the Pennsylvania Insurance Agents As- 
sociation and from old friends of Mr. 
Lott, including Walter G. Cowles, whose 
career with the Travelers covered a long 
span and who is now past 80 years old. 
Among letters of regret were those from 
B. M. Culver, William B. Joyce, R. How- 
ard Bland, George S. Van Schaick. 
Superintendent Pink and J. S. 
Phillips Talk 

First speaker was Superintendent of 
Insurance Louis Pink. He said Mr. Lott 
was a welcome visitor to the Department. 
The Department knew few men who clung 
more closely to their opinions. He de- 
scribed him as a man of broad vision, 
and he thought, too, that insurance 
should broaden out more. Concluding he 
said: “I am happy to honor a man who 
has been so true to his friends and to 


the institution which he has so ably 
served.” 
Jesse S. Phillips, chairman of the 


board, Great American Indemnity and 
former Superintendent of Insurance, 
highly praised what Mr. Lott has done 
for casualty insurance since its incep- 
tion. He knew no one who had devoted 
more years to the business or had done 
more for casualty insurance. Mr. Lott 
had seen the casualty business grow al- 
most from infancy. In 1895 when Mr. 
Lott became associated with the United 
States Casualty the total premium in- 
come in casualty insurance of all com- 
panies was less than $15,000,000. Last 
\ear casualty companies operating in 
New York State had a total country- 
wide volume of $750,000,000. 

Too much praise cannot be given the 
pioneers of whom Mr. Lott was one. 
He and his associates had no rules to 
euide them, no precedents to follow in 
the early days, but they erected a splen- 
did structure “and they are entitled to 
our gratitude,” said Mr. Phillips. “These 
pioneers were men of ability, of integrity, 
of vision. The great majority of them 
have died or are no longer in the field 
of action, and I want to say to you that 
our guest of honor in ability, in integ- 
rity, in breadth of vision and in good 
old-fashioned common sense was the 
equal in all respects to any of his asso- 


(Continued on Page 45) 


Early Days of “Uncle Edson” As 
Described by Frederick Richardson 


In his best form Frederick Richard- 
son, deputy chairman of the General 
Accident, told the Edson S. Lott dinner 
audience of the early days of the chair- 
man of the board of the U. S. Casualty, 
and something about his personality out- 
side of the insurance business, 

Mr. Lott was born at Penn Yan, N. Y., 
near Seneca Lake. 

“I was so smart I quit school at the 
age of 12, having got all the education 
I needed,” was a comment he has fre- 
quently made. 

Robert Jameson, famous agnostic, was 
born near Penn Yan; so was Red Jacket, 
a famous Indian chief and orator. 

At the age of 12 he began working 
in a drug store. Salary the first year 
was $1; second year, $1.50. Hours were 
from 7 o’clock in the morning until 10 
o'clock at night, including Saturdays 
and holidays. On July 4 he sold soda 
water; also, did this on circus days. 

Professor Takes Interest in Him 

In his street lived a man who had been 
a college professor and who took an 
interest in him, encouraging him to study 
and buying him some school books. At 
odd moments Lott delved into the books. 
The professor would come to the Lott 
domicile at 10 o’clock and hear lessons 

Over a period of time young Lott 
worked in every store in town, As a 
clerk no one doubted his ability, but he 
was not good on discipline and was 
constantly getting fired. That didn’t 
worry him as he would immediately get 
another job. Finally, he landed in a 
furniture store. 

“Mr. Lott arrived at the age of 18,” 
said Mr. Richardson, “at which time he 
found a job with a Geneva, N. Y., nurs- 
ery. Objective was to sell trees to farm- 
ers. Edson began to know all about 
trees, which became and still are his 
hobby and passion. He prunes them the 
right way; grows trees from seedlings.” 

Becomes Newspaper Man 

At a very early age Edson S. Lott 

had literary ambitions. He found vent 


for this by writing the love letters for 
the other boys. “Put in big words, Ed,” 
they'd say He found plenty of big 
words; and his services in that direc- 


tion gave him additional occupation as 
well as amusement, 

Eventually Lott was put in charge of 
New England by the nursery concern 
and did well. While in Boston he took 
an interest in politics. !na Everett where 
he then lived he was president of the 
Young Men’s Republican Club and chair- 
man of the Congressional committee 
when Henry Cabot Lodge was first elect- 
ed to Congress. 

One day he met a newspaper man who 
fascinated him and he accepted a job 
as a proof reader. Then he was sent by 
some New England newspapers through 
the South during the time the cities were 
having a boom down there, about 1890. 
His job was to write up the boom towns, 
one after the other, and he did a pretty 
good job generally, but his discipline was 
faulty and he did not take kindly the 
reprimand of an editor who said his 
article was libelous. Lott’s retort was 
“You are yellow.” That remark cost him 
$100 a week, which was his salary when 
he was cut off the payroll by the papers. 

Enters Insurance 

While working for the nursery firm he 
met the brother of one of the members 
of the outfit. This man was general 
manager of the Manufacturers Accident 
Indemnity Co. Lott wrote about being 
fired and soon after received a telegram 
reading: “You are now on our payroll. 
Come to Geneva at once.” 

That’s how Mr. Lott became an in- 
surance man. Title of his new position 
was superintendent of agencies. 

Shortly after the Manufacturers Acci- 
dent Indemnity was amalgamated with 
the Guaranty & Accident Lloyds. The 
United States Mutual Accident Associ- 
ation was in financial difficulties. The 
Guarantv & Accident Lloyds and the 
U. S. Mutual Accident Association were 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Uniform Casualty-Surety Agency 
Agreement Approved by Agents 


Companies Recognize Principle That in Case of Wholesale 
Cancellation an Agent Should Not Have to 


Pay Return 


After several weeks of conferences 
with agents which reached their climax 
late last week, a uniform casualty and 
surety agency agreement has been for- 
mulated and recommended to member 
companies by the executive committee of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. It has been drawn up as 
“an agency agreement to be used by 
casualty and surety companies in their 
contractual relations with their agents.” 

The conference committee of the Na- 


tional Association of Insurance Agents 
has approved the contract as it now 
stands, in view of the declaration of 
principle expressed in a resolution adopt- 
ed by the company committee recom- 
mending that members of their Asso- 
ciation subscribe to this principle: That 
in case of wholesale cancellation, an 
agent should not be required to pay re- 
turn commissions following termination 
of the relationship. 

Resolution covering this point, as 
adopted by the Association’s executive 
committee on October 28, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“That this committee 
members of the Association that individually 
they subscribe to the principle that an agent 
should not be required to pay return com- 
missions in the event of wholesale cancellation 
of an agent’s business following termination 
of the agency relationship; and that no pro- 
vision to that effect should be inserted in the 
agency contract because of the difficulty of 
expressing in legal terms the exact idea sought 
to be conveyed.” 


W. H. Bennett Active 


For sore time General Counsel Wal- 
ter H. Bennett of the National Associa- 
tion has been conferring with the law 
committee of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives, in order to arrive 
at an agreement which the National As- 
sociation would find unobjectionable. 
This week the conference committee, 
meeting in New York, expressed ap- 
proval of it. 

It is the considered opinion of the 
members of the Nationa] Association’s 
conference committee and General Coun- 
sel Bennett that the company commit- 
tee, acting in what is agreed to be an 
emergency matter, has given full consid- 
eration to the National Association’s 
proposals and objections, in several cases 
changing the verbiage of the form to 
bring it into line with the recommenda- 
tions of the Association’s representatives. 

“It is believed,” said Mr. Bennett this 
week, “that the agreement as formulat- 
ed, in the light of the principle expressed 
in the resolution, is a fair instrument 
and can be signed by agents without fear 
of disturbing the relationship now ex- 
isting with their casualty and surety com- 
panies.” 


recommends to the 


Text of Contract 


Following is the text of the contract 
and the declaration of principle: 


This Agreement, made this day of 
a ae , between 
, a corporation of : 
the State of , with its principal 
office in the City of , State of 
(hereinafter called the 
“Company”) and of 
, State of 
(hereinafter called the “Agent”) 
WITNESSETH: 


In consideration of the mutual covenants 
and agreements herein contained the par- 
ties hereto agree, as follows: 

1. The company hereby grants author- 
ity to the agent in the following territory, 
Viz: 
to solicit and submit applications for 


Commissions 


the classes of insurance and fidelity and 
surety bonds for which a commission 
is specified in the schedule of commis- 
sion allowances below; to issue and de- 
liver policies, bonds, certificates, endorse- 
ments and binders which the company 
may, from time to time, authorize to be 
issued and delivered; to collect and re- 
ceipt for premiums thereon or therefor; 
to cancel such policies and bonds in the 
discretion of the agent where cancella- 
tion is legally possible; and to retain 
out of premiums collected and paid over 
to the company in accordance herewith, 
as full compensation on business placed 
with the company by or through the 
agent, commissions at the following 
rates, viz: 


Schedule of Commission Allowances 


2. Accounts of money due the com- 
pany on the business placed by or 
through the agent with the company are 
to be rendered monthly so as to reach 
the company’s office not later than the 

day of the following month; 
the balance shown to be due to the com- 
pany shall be paid not later than 
days after the end of the month for 
which the account is rendered. 

3. In the event the company shall, 
either during the continuance of this 
agreement or after its termination, re- 
fund premiums under any policy or bond 
by reason of cancellation or otherwise, 
the agent shall immediately return to the 
company the commission originally re- 
tained by him on the amount of the pre- 
mium so refunded. 

4. The agent shall have the right in 
his discretion to designate sub-agents of 
the company in the above described ter- 
ritory, who shall report through him, 
but the agent shall be answerable to 
the company in respect of business placed 
with the agent by such sub-agent and 
accepted by the company as if such busi- 
ness had been produced directly by the 
agent under this agreement. 

5. Any unused policy and bond forms 
and other unused company supplies fur- 
nished by the company to the agent shall 
always remain the property of the com- 
pany and shall be accounted for and re- 
turned by the agent to the company on 
demand. All accounting records of the 
agent pertaining to the business of the 
company shall be subject to inspection 
at any time by the accredited repre- 
sentatives of the company. 


Not Responsible For Some Agency 
Expenses 

6. The company shall not be respon- 
sible for agency expenses such as rent- 
als, transportation facilities, clerk hire, 
solicitor’s fees, postage, telegrams, tele- 
phone, expressage, advertising exchange 
or any other agency expense whatsoever. 

7. The company reserves the right to 
cancel direct any contract of insurance 
or suretyship at any time but in the 
event of such cancellation the company 


shall notify the agent prior to giving 
notice thereof. 

8. In the event of the termination of 
this agreement and provided the agent 
has promptly accounted for and paid to 
the company all premiums and other 
monies or securities collected or held for 
or on behalf of the company for which 
the agent may be liable, the records of 
the agent and the use and control of 
expirations shall remain the property of 
the agent and be left in his undisturbed 
possession. 

9. This agreement supersedes all pre- 
vious agreements, whether oral or writ- 
ten, between the company and the agent, 
and may be terminated by either party 
at any time upon days’ written 
notice to the other. 

In witness whereof the company has 
caused its corporate name to be sub- 
scribed hereto and the agent has set 

hand and seal on the day and 
year first-above written, 


eee eee eee ee ee 


Attest: 


ee ee 


ee es ee 





LOSE COMP. LINES TO LLOYD’S 


Michigan Dep’t Notes Spurt of Activity 
in State’s Petroleum Fields; Con- 
tracts Closed in Canada 


Recent reports from licensed com- 
panies to the Michigan Department in- 
dicate that more and more business in 
the workmen’s compensation field is be- 
ing lost to London Lloyd’s and that 
there is a particular spurt of activity at 
this time on the part of Lloyd’s in the 
state’s petroleum fields where hazards 
are great and manual rates are corre- 
spondingly high. 

The business appears to be going to 
Lloyd’s through a number of channels 
but it has been impossible, so far, for 
the Insurance Department to prove any 
direct agency connections which would 
make possible prosecution of individuals 
in this state. The contracts are almost 
all closed in Canada and are the result, 
in most cases, of “advice” from corporate 
counseling organizations which solicit the 
large employers for a “service” by which 
it is promised to reduce their compen- 
sation costs. They are told to self-insure 
and obtain excess aggregate coverage 
from Lloyd’s. No plan for writing this 
form of coverage has ever been filed 
with the department by the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance so 
licensed carriers may not write it. 

Recent effective date of the occupa- 
tional disease act broadening the com- 
pensation law is expected to stimulate 
business for Lloyd’s providing the Lon- 
don underwriters want this ee in 
the high rate classifications. 





G. I. McCREDIE DUCK HUNTING 


G. I. McCredie, Standard Accident’s 
resident vice-president at New York 
City, has been duck hunting in Minne- 
sota, It is an annual trek to an old 
stamping-ground for Mr. McCredie, who 
> one time made his home in the Gopher 

tate. 
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a 
Withdraws Approval 
Of 50-50 Glass Pla 


D. C. BONEY OF NORTH CAROLIN, 





Effective Nov. 12 No Compan ; 
Premium Retention Policy, | Can Wri 
Retention Plan Approved 





Dan C. Boney, North Carolina insur. 
ance commissioner, notified 
companies on November 12 that his de. 
partment has withdrawn its approval ¢j 
the 50-50 plate glass policy which was 
sanctioned January 29, 1936, wj 
qualification. “It has seemed inadvisable 
to permit such approval to stand,” fy 
said, “and the prior ruling of this & 
partment is declared to be in full for 
and effect.” 

Commissioner Boney made clear that 
50-50 forms, or any variations of the 
same, heretofore approved, must be rp. 
vised according to the following ruling: 

Approved 

“Policy which is written at a reduce 
premium in consideration of the assure 
assuming a stated portion of the liability 
as, for instance, a policy which provide 
that no indemnity is payable by the com. 
pany until assured has sustained os 
(either one loss or the aggregate of mor 
than one during the policy year) amount. 
ing to at least $50, whereupon the com. 
pany pays all losses in excess of this $9 
deduction. 

“This is what we call the liability re. 
tention policy and is approved on coni- 
tion that the following worded endorse. 
ment be attached to each such contract 
issued in North Carolina: 

“In case of loss under this policy, which, 


added to previous losses during the policy 
period, does not exceed the amount of th 









retention, if the assured shall elect to not mak 
replacement or repairs, the loss shall be ascer. 
tained by agreement or by appraisal as providei 
and the loss thus ascertained shall be credited 
on the retention. 
Not Approved 

_“Policy which provides that any por 
tion of the premium becomes due ani 
payable only after the occurrence of 
loss. This is what we call the premium 
retention policy, and is not approved by 
this Department.” 


JAMES G. DULL PHOTOGRAPHER 
Son of Cont’l Casualty Vice-President 


Leaves Insurance Job to Pursue 


Hobby; Has New Jersey Studio 


Behind the news that James Dull, son 
of Floyd N. Dull, Continental Casualty, 
has recently won second prize in the 
photography competition conducted by 
the Outpost Nurseries of Ridgefield, 
Conn., is a story of an avocation which 
has become a vocation. The younger Mr. 
Dull, an insurance man for ten yeats, 
and an amateur photographer for much 
of that time, has gone over to the ranks 
of the professionals. 

A while ago he gave up his insurance 
job in Hartford, Conn., returned t 
Rutherford, N. J., his home town, whert 
his father was at one time mayor, turn 
the old barn on the Dull place into? 
studio and put out his shingle. Mr. 
had a large print hung in the New York 
Architectural League Show last Spring 
He is free lancing for local newspapers 
and some of his portrait studies of chil 
dren have already attracted attention 
On the side he is booked in advance 
for talks before New Jersey organize 
tions on the history and technical ev 
lutions of photography. 


MARYLAND’S SAFETY CAMPAIGN 

An organized state-wide movement © 
reduce motor vehicle accidents has beet 
launched in Maryland at the suggest 
of Gov. Harry W. Nice. The work wil 
be continued over a long period. Tht 
Governor has named a committee ° 
leading officials and others interested it 
safety, which has been organized unde! 
the title of the Maryland Highway 
Safety Planning Council. Dr. S. S. 5tel® 
berg, dean of the University of Mary 
land School of Engineering, chairm® 
of the council, has named special = 
mittees to handle various phases 0 
campaign. 
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Theodore E. Gaty was born in St. 
Louis on March 9, 1861, in an imposing 
stone mansion surrounded by a massive 
stone wall, located at Broadway and 
Destrahan Street, in the center of beau- 
tiful grounds embracing about two city 
blocks. The house was built on an ele- 
vation commanding a fine view of the 
Mississippi River. Now surrounded by 
railroad yards and industrial establish- 
ments, it long ago passed into decay. 

His father was the owner of a large 
sugar refinery and was also interested 
in the manufacture of iron and steel. 

Young Gaty took an _ engineering 
course at Washington University in St. 
Louis. After graduation he was engaged 
as a mining engineer and later as a 
structural engineer. 

At his father’s death he came into 
possession of a modest fortune. He then 
took extensive tours around the world, 
partly for pleasure but more particularly 
to increase his engineering knowledge. 
While in South Africa, on one of his 
world tours, he met the great represen- 
tative of his profession, John Hays 
Hammond, and they contracted a warm 
friendship for each other lasting 
throughout Mr. Gaty’s lifetime. 


Mining Inspector His First 
insurance Job 


_When the Union Casualty & Surety 
Co. was organized (1893) it began writ- 
ing mining risks, Therefore it needed a 
mine inspector. Mr. Gaty was recom- 
mended as one who would fill the posi- 
tion. He was employed by President 
Ellerbe of that company on January 1, 
1894. He soon outgrew this job and was 
advanced step by step until he became 
vice-president and general manager. 
President Ellerbe began bringing Mr. 
Gaty with him to liability insurance con- 
ferences in 1895. All of us soon discov- 
ered that Mr. Gaty had a natural apti- 
tude for that form of insurance, espe- 
cially as related to mining risks. At one 
meeting George F. Seward said to me: 
Gaty has brains; I'll have him with 
the Fidelity & Casualty some day.” 

Mr, Gaty was apprehensive of the final 
outcome of the character of risks which 
formed a large percentage of the com- 
paratively small business of the Union 
Casualty & Surety and he constantly 
endeavored to develop diversified lines, 
even though President Ellerbe’s ease- 
loving optimism overlooked the danger 
signals which Mr. Gaty saw. President 
llerbe wanted premium volume, Mr. 
Gaty sought final profit. While these 
two were very fond of each other and 
never “clashed,” Ellerbe was sanguine 
while Gaty was cautious. 

Although the company was unable fo 
Pay dividends and its stockholders had 
twice paid assessments to’ preserve its 
surplus, Mr. Gaty firmly believed in its 
future, and I think it would have finally 
Succeeded had his ideas fully prevailed. 
‘10wever, the stockholders tired of wait- 
ing for success and in the latter part of 
1899 the directors reinsured all its risks 
xcept personal accident and plate glass 


in the then newly-organized Maryland 
Casualty Co. 


Selected by George Seward for F. & C. 


Mr. Ellerbe and later Mr. Gaty re- 
signed. This was the opportunity for 
President Seward of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co., and on January 1, 1900, Mr. 
Gaty became superintendent of the lia- 
bility department of Mr. Seward’s com- 
pany. 

In my judgment, that was about the 





THEODORE E,. GATY 


time when liability insurance competi- 
tion between companies was at its worst. 
Mr. Gaty’s ambition was to make a 
profit for his company rather than to 
make a record for premium volume. In- 
ceed, he reduced the liability insurance 
premium volume of the company, but 
he put his department “in the black.” 
Among his other accomplishments he 
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When you mastered the special technique of your own business, 
profession, or trade, you had met just the first requirement of busi- 
ness success. Sure of your tools, you turned to the everlasting— 
never to be mastered—fascinating problem of dealing with people. 

And today we know the experienced man agrees with us when 
we say that from people you obtain your business, with people 
you build a business, and upon people depends your security. 

Wherever financial responsibility exists—wherever positions 
of trust exist—there is but one way to bring certainty into the 
business uncertainty that must exist through dependence on the 
unknown equation — human nature itself. 

National Surety Fidelity and Blanket Bonds provide protection 
against the losses that no human judgment has been able to 


prevent otherwise. 


And National Surety representatives—themselves picked men 
—provide economical and efficient coverage for business from 
coast to coast, and National Surety burglary and forgery in- 
surance complete well-rounded protection against loss. 


NATIONAL SURETY CORPORATION 
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was one of the best whist players in the 
country—a real adept. He was also 
very fond of fishing and loved to take 
friends on fishing trips from his Summer 
house on Long Island. But his real de- 
votion was given to his family—a charm- 
ing wife and six fine children, 

Mr. Gaty’s clothes always reminded 
me of those of an absent-minded pro- 
fessor. He appeared to be oblivious of 
his personal appearance. But no one 
paid any attention to those things when 
talking with him — he was so intelligent, 
so helpful. He was a big brother to 
many of the younger liability insurance 
underwriters of his day. They went to 
him with their troubles; he listened pa- 
tiently and advised understandingly. 


Inteiligent and Far Seeing in 
Association Work 


In all the liability insurance associa- 
tions which followed each other, Theo- 
dore E. Gaty was intelligently, far-see- 
ingly active; usually the hardest work- 
ing member of the many committees on 
which he served, On June 3, 1914, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Service and 
Information Bureau gave a dinner in 
New York, where President Stone of the 
Maryland Casualty Co. presented to Mr. 
Gaty, on behalf of the bureau members, 
a magnificent silver dinner-service, “as 
a slight token,” Mr. Stone said, “of the 
gratitude of the members for your un- 
selfish, unremitting and highly success- 
ful labors in behalf of the Bureau,” 
which. he had served as chairman, Mr. 
Stone’s presentation speech was a mas- 
terpiece. 

I am getting ahead of my story. 

At the May, 1911, meeting of the 
board of directors of the Fidelity & 
Casualty, Mr. Gaty was unanimously 
elected secretary and in 1916 he was 
also made vice-president and he held 
the two offices until his death. 


Regarded Reinsurance Bureau His 
Crowning Effort 


He always thought the part he took 
(and it was in tact a most important 
one) in the establishment, in 1912, of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Keinsur- 
ance Bureau was his crowning ettort in 
behalf of insurance. It was a hobby of 
his that companies writing workmen's 
compensation insurance should pool their 
catastrophe hazards. It is a pleasure to 
record the fact that the turning of Mr. 
Gaty’s vision into a reality brings con- 
stant peace of mind to all the members 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Rein- 
surance Bureau. 

Mr. Gaty died at Morristown, N. J, 
August 25, 1925. 





“Parrot Fever” Held Not 


Compensable in Missouri 


Psittacosis, commonly known as “par- 
rot fever” is not compensable under Mis- 
souri’s workmen’s compensation laws. 
Division No. 1 of the Missouri Supreme 
Court has so ruled, upholding a prior 
decision on that point by the Missouri 
workmen’s compensation commission, 

Charles H. Miller, an employe of the 
Ralston Purina Co. of St. Louis, died on 
April 4, 1934, from psittacosis, and later 
his widow, Mrs. Ruth M. Miller of St. 
Louis, sought compensation under the 
state laws. She contended that her hus- 
band had contracted the fatal ailment 
while going about his duties as a sales- 
man for the Ralston company. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission taking the position that the dis- 
ease was excluded under the compensa- 
tion law rejected Mrs, Miller’s claim. 
She then carried the case to the St. 
Louis Circuit Court, which reversed the 
findings of the commission. The Ralston 
company then took an appeal to fhe 
Missouri Supreme Court which now re- 
verses the Circuit Court and sustains the 
original ruling of the commission that 
psittacosis is excluded under the laws 
of the state. 





ANNUAL MEETING MAY 24-26 

The annual convention of the Health 
& Accident Underwriters Conference has 
been definitely set for May 24 to 26 in 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 
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Michigan Elevator Law 
Snag Being Ironed Out 


DIFFICULTY OVER INSPECTORS 





Literal Interpretation of Act Would De- 
prive Insurance Company Men of 
Employment 





arising out of a puzzling 
phrase injected into the new Michigan 
elevator inspection law are being relieved 
by conferences between the Michigan 
Department of Labor and Industry and 
numerous groups interested in elevator 
maintenance, is made known in an engi- 
neering bulletin to member companies of 
the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives. 

The most troublesome phrase in the 
new law, according to observers, occurs 
in Section 4 which sets out to establish 
qualifications for elevator inspectors. 
The phrase reads, “No person shall be 
authorized to act as a... special inspec- 
tor ... unless he is an elevator construc- 
tion man etc.” Special inspectors 
include inspectors for insurance compa- 
nies and elevator construction compa- 
nies. 

A literal interpretation of this phras- 
ing, it was pointed out, would deprive 
150 experienced and otherwise qualified 
elevator inspectors, now working for in- 
surance companies, many of them with 
long service records, of employment in 
Michigan. In no case, it is widely be- 
lieved, would elevator construction expe- 
rience alone guarantee proper training in 
the detection of hazards in the opera- 
tion or maintenance of elevators. Steps 
leading to a solution of the problem were 
taken as follows: 

Commissioner George A. Krogstad, 
Michigan Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, administrator of the law, ap- 
pointed a special advisory committee to 
study the facts. On the committee are 
representatives of elevator manufactur- 
ers, building owners, architects, real es- 
tate operators, insurance companies and 
the Elevator Constructor’s Union. 


Hardships 


Must Pass Examination 


After study, the Commissioner decided 
that all special elevator inspectors now 
employed in Michigan will receive certifi- 
cates of competency as provided in Sec- 
tion 4 of the law, provided they pass an 
examination now being prepared by an 
examining committee, 

The 1937 Safety Code for Elevators 
drawn up by the American Standards 
Association has been accepted by Com- 
missioner Krogstad for use in Michi- 
gan. Minor revisions in the code will 
be studied, it was said. 

Representing the Association of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Executives on Commis- 
sioner Krogstad’s advisory committee has 


been Alexander E. Hepburn, Detroit. 
Mr. Hepburn is supervising engineer, 


Detroit branch office, Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. He is acting also as chairman 
of the Commissioner’s committee on ex- 
aminations. 





N. J. COMP. EXPERIENCE 

Reporting recently on underwriting re- 
sults in workmen’s compensation for the 
State of New Jersey, A. R. Lawrence, 
chairman of the Compensation Rating & 
Inspection Bureau of New Jersey says 
that earned premiums of stock compa- 
nies totaled $9,020,031, with a loss ratio 
of 55.6% for the year ending June 30, 
1937. All companies had earned premi- 
ums totaling $15,798,861, with a loss ra- 
tio of 54.5%. 

For the five-year period ending June 
30, earned premiums of stock companies 
amounted to $36,723,000, with a loss ratio 
of 538%, and earned premiums of all 
companies amounted to $60,595,000, with 
a loss ratio of 54.2%. 


W. F. FITZGERALD DEAD 
William F. Fitzgerald, Boston banker 
and broker who died November 10, was 
a director of the Massachusetts Bonding. 
He was called the “copper king” of 
Boston. 
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Occupational Auto Rating Threshed 
Out with Ernest Palmer in Illinois 


An important conference was held in 
Chicago on Tuesday at which representa- 
tives of some fifteen companies writing 
automobile occupational rating plans gave 
Director of Insurance Palmer many rea- 
sons why such plans should not be out- 
lawed in Illinois. Mr. Palmer’s recent 
ruling that occupational rating plans 
would not be permitted under the new 
insurance code aroused a storm of pro- 
test. However, after listening to argu- 
ments of attorneys for the companies, 
he announced that an extension of time 
until January 1, 1938, would be allowed 
for filing of revised rates. 

The companies involved will have until 
December 10 for filing of additional 
briefs. Mr. Palmer’s decision will be 
given on December 20. This is the first 
evidence of united opposition to the Iili- 
nois code. Some observers think that a 
court case might be made of it. 

Among the companies affected by the 
ruling is the American Casualty of Read- 
ing, Pa., whose president, Harold G. Ev- 
ans, gave wide circulation last week to 
his views on the underwriting of private 
passenger automobile risks. In view of 
Mr. Palmer’s edict it was an especially 
timely announcement. Mr. Evans said 
in part: 

“The most important factors entering 
into private passenger automobile rate- 


making are the degree of liberality and 
fairness of Civil Courts, congestion or 
density of traffic, the use which is made 
of the automobile and the business or 
occupation of the named insured. As- 
suming that the car will be principally 
used at the point where the car is in- 
sured, the territorial classification satis- 
factorily disposes of the court and con- 
gestion factors. The more important ele- 
ments, however, remain to be taken care 
of, and they represent the acid test in 
the proper selection of risks for the un- 
derwriter. 
The Acid Test 

“In the first place it is reasonable to 
assume that cars not used in the busi- 
ness of the insured, will as a class, re- 
ceive the major part of their exposure 
in the territory where the insured re- 
sides‘and the vehicle is insured. Con- 
versely, a car used in the business of 
the insured in all probability will, as a 
class, receive a major portion of its ex- 
posure in territory other than where the 
insured resides in which the liberality 
and fairness of the courts and the density 
or congestion of traffic may be quite dif- 
ferent from the territory of the insured’s 
residence. 

“It follows then, that any automobile 
used in the named insured’s business re- 
quires the underwriter carefully to de- 
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termine the exposure and to apply a rat 
representative of the hazard. This “ 
quires more or less individual handli, 
of risks falling within this genera] Class; 
fication and demands individual ins : 
tion of the insureds and vehicles tod 
termine the correct exposure, r 

“The fourth and perhaps most impor 
tant factor entering scientific rate mak. 
ing today is the business or Occupation 
of the named _ instired. Consideration 
must be given to insureds whose ocgy a. 
tion places their car at the disposal of 
any number of irresponsible unnamed in. 
sureds who are afforded coverage unde, 
the omnibus clause, as well as risks tha 
have been cancelled or declined by ap 
other company and risks where evideng 
of financial responsibility must be file 
because of some previous violation of 
motor vehicle codes or accident record 
which requires individual inspections anj 


_results in additional handling consequent. 


ly increasing the acquisition cost, 

“It therefore follows that any car own. 
er whose business or occupation js 
among those producing the high fre. 
quency of claims must be individually 
handled. This requires independent jp. 
spections in order to determine if the 
prospective insured is free of moral haz 
ards or any other hazard which would 
adversely affect the acceptance of the 
risk. As in the case of use, this indj- 
vidual selection of risk produces a great. 
er acquisition cost. 


Three Distinct Classifications 

“In view of the important factors en- 
tering private passenger automobile rate. 
making, do we not then have three dis- 
tinct classifications of private passenger 
automobile risks? The first class in- 
cludes any insured who does not reg- 
ularly or frequently use his car in his 
business and whose greatest exposure 
therefore, is in the territorial classifica- 
tion where he resides. The second class 
includes any insured who regularly or 
frequently uses his car in his business, 
thus necessitating a determination of the 
proper exposure of the risk. The third 
class contains the insured belonging to 
an occupational classification which pro- 
duces an abnormally large number of 
frequent and severe claims. 

“It has been shown that those insureds 
falling in the second and third general 
classification produce a greater acquisi- 
tion expense. In order to promulgate 
just, reasonable, non-discriminatory and 
non-preferential rates it is essential that 
the additional acquisition cost be ab- 
sorbed by general classifications two and 
three, rather than be spread throughout 
the entire three classifications which 
would be unfair discrimination in the 
amount of premium charged to Class 
One risk. 


“In order to promulgate equitable and 
adequate rates and to prevent discrimina- 
tion in the amount of premium charged 
for risks of essentially the same class, 
we have originated the Progressive 
Classification Plan which places the bur- 
den of cost where it belongs and re 
quires each class to stand on its own. 

“As in life insurance, this additional ac- 
quisition expense is absorbed during the 
first two or three years of the policy, 
and the insured after that time receives 
the renewal of his policy at the same 
rate charged the Class One risk. 

“This plan should not be considered 
as a combination occupational rating an 
extended merit rating ‘plan but rather 4 
device to distribute properly acquisition 
expense to the general classification pro- 
ducing the additional acquisition expense. 

“The exposure of an individual private 
passenger automobile during any reason- 
able interval is not sufficient to lend to 
the experience of the risk a credibility 
of any consequence. Merit rating plans 
whereby a deviation from basic rates 
dependent upon experience are grant 
are therefore hardly applicable to such 
risks, 





ENTERS VIRGINIA 
The Manufacturers Casualty of Phila 
delphia has entered Virginia to write 
casualty lines. 
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Edson S. Lott Honored at Dinner 


(Continued from Page 41) 


ciates in the organization and adminis- 
tration of insurance in those early days. 
And I know of no man in my acquaint- 
ance who has been more helpful to his 
insurance friends. . 

At this point of the dinner Chairman 
Reid called attention to the presence of 
the general agents and agents present 
from out of town. 

“When they heard of this birthday 
dinner to their old friend you simply 
could not keep them out,” he said. 

Following the address of Frederick 
Richardson, reproduced in part else- 
where, and delivered in his inimitable 
fashion, the guest of honor was intro- 


duced. 
Comments by Guest of Honor 


Mr. Lott has faced many audiences 
during his long career of public speak- 
ing, but none like this one. He paused 
, moment to get a grip on himself and 
then went to the bat with his old time 
viger, in which there was considerable 
humor as well. As to all the eulogies 
he recognized that in an affair of this 
kind there could be considerable lati- 
tude in making estimates of the guest 
nf honor. He thought that time had 
treated him very well and he was grate- 
ful not only for the friends he had made, 
but for his robust health. He has been 
one of New York’s long distance com- 
muters, but has survived the wear and 
tear of railroad and boat travel getting 
down to work and home again from his 
country place which has the trees he 
loves so well, He lives in the midst of 
his family and it has been a most happy 
relationship. During the dinner he had 
been joshed a lot about his age, but 
resisted all attempts to divulge it. Gen- 
eral opinion is that he is 81. “That’s my 


secret,” he said, “and I am keeping it.” 

On behalf of the dinner guests Mr. 
Reid presented Mr. Lott with a silver 
bowl and silver candlesticks. When he 
arose the second time, this time to ac- 
knowledge this gift, the emotion was too 
much for him. For once in his life Edson 
S. Lott, who has always had at his com- 
mand a Niagara of words, was speech- 
less. 

List of Guests 


The following attended the Edson S. 


Lott dinner at the Plaza: 

William J. Ahearn, Edward M. Allen, Charles 
S. Ashley, A. L. Abrahamson, Wendell P. Bark- 
er, James Victor Barry, James A. Beha, Alfred 
M. Best, E. H. Boles, E. J. Bond, Jr., Morgan 
B. Brainard, Charles P. Butler, William Butler, 
Neal Bassett, Charles H. Burras, Kenneth H. 
Bair; Hartwell Cabell, Joseph E. Callender, F. J. 
Canty, Frank A. Christensen, Henry Collins, 
Vincent Cullen, Robert T. Catlin, George E. 
Day, John A. Diemand, H, J. Drake, Floyd 
N. Dull, Howard P. Dunham, Samuel Dun- 
seith. 

C. W. Fairchild, T. J. Falvey, Wallace J. 
Falvey, Howard Flagg, C. C. Gardiner, R. R. 
Gilkey, John E. Gossett, John H. Grady, J. J. 
Graham, Thomas J. Grahame, Robert L. Greene, 

1. W. Greene, T. L. Haff, J. M. Haines, 
Charles E. Heath, C. D. Hilles, Clarence W. 
Hobbs, William H. Hotchkiss, H. C. Houlihan, 
Eugene Harrington; Harold P. Jackson, R. M. 
Jenkins, M. L. Jenks, F. Robertson Jones, Cliff 
C. Jones. 

Lawrence S. Kennedy, John J. King, F. H. 
Kingsbury, Arthur F, Lafrentz, William Leslie, 
Martin W. Lewis, Schuyler Lott, Julian Lucas, 
Edward C, Lunt, Charles F. Liscomb. 

Tohn McGinley, W. E. McKell, James A 
McLain, Deputy Edward McLaughlin, William 
B. Mann, John W. Marden, J. J. Meador, G. F. 
Michelbacher, William G. Minner, Norman R. 
Moray, Lester S. Moore, Boyd Nelson, J. Arthur 
Nelson, Rudolph C. Neuendorffer. 

Alonzo Gore Oakley, Frank J. O’Neill, Walter 
D. Owens, B. A. Page, F. S. Perryman, Paul 
Rutherford, J. Scofield Rowe. 

Henry . Sayer, Kenneth Spencer, Francis 
R. Stoddard, E. C. Stone, Deputy Paul Taylor, 
C. E. Trinder, Dr. Paul Thorin, F. Vanderbilt, 
Charles A, Wheeler, Lee J. Wolfe, Spencer 
Welton, Owen Wilson, Allan I. Wolff, L. Ed- 
mund Zacher. 





Richardson Talk 


(Continued from Page 41) 


combined, forming the United States 
Casualty. Lott was assistant secretary 
at the beginning; then secretary; couple 
of years later was made general mana- 
ger, and, finally, president. He is now 
chairman of the board. 

Mr. Lott likes to read biographies. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lott have two great grand- 
children, Fredericka, a few months old, 
and Edson Schuyler Lott, III, two years 
old. For twenty-five years he lived in 
New Rochelle and was interested in all 
civic matters; took a hand in about 
everything going on there. 

For some time he has had a place of 
sixty acres in Rockland County. Lots 
. trees on it, many of them raised by 
im. 

_In discussing one phase of Mr. Lott’s 
life Mr, Richardson said: 

‘He pumped an organ in a church for 
aman paid to pump it, but too indolent 
to do so. But”—pause—“he never was 
a choir boy.” 

This greatly amused the crowd. Mr. 
Richardson continued : 

Can't say I think your laughter im- 
Presses me favorably. I was a choir 
boy once,” 


Aetna C. & S. Prepares 
Automobile Fatality Chart 


According to data released by the 

Aetna Casualty & Surety automobile fa- 
talities increased 8% during the first nine 
months of 1937, as compared with that 
period of 1936. In the thirty-four states 
from which the statistics were compiled, 
such deaths totaled 14,690 during this 
pued in 1937 as compared with 13,568 
uring the same time in 1936. The com- 
Pany’s tabulation shows the relative death 
toll in each of the reporting states, com- 
Patisons being made both on an actual 
and percentage basis. 
t € company also publishes a “Na- 
— Automobile Fatality Chart,” a map 
. the United States showing where de- 
tie increases and no change in fa- 
alities have been recorded. 





CANDID CAMERA ENTHUSIAST 

R. Bryson Jones of R. B. Jones & 
Sons, Inc., of Kansas City, who repre- 
sents the Standard Accident among other 
companies, is a candid camera enthusiast. 
A recent issue of “Business Week,” a na- 
tional weekly business digest, carried 
quite a story of Mr. Jones’ ability with a 
“minicam” along with brief sketches of 
other prominent American business men 
who indulge in this hobby. 


TAX PLEAS DENIED 

An appeal of the Commercial Casualty 
for a reduction in a personal property 
assessment of $1,034,778 by the Citv of 
Newark has been denied by the State 
Board of Tax Appeals. Application of 
the Eagle Fire for a reopening of its 
appeal against a $389,000 personal prop- 
erty levy by Newark was also denied. 


BALTIMORE APPOINTMENT 
The Accident & Casualty of Winter- 
thur recently announced the appoint- 
ment of William B. Pollard, 225 East 
Redwood Street, Baltimore, as its gen- 
eral agent. 








To Celebrate Fortieth 
Anniversary Next June 


MARYLAND CASUALTY’S PLANS 


Three-Day Affair Planned for Qualified 
General Agents and Managers; Starts 
in Baltimore; Then Atlantic City 








The date for the Maryland Casualty’s 
fortieth anniversary celebration party 
next year has been set—June 14-15-16. 
For these three days, the home office 
announces this week, all general agents 
and branch office managers of the com- 
pany who qualify for invitations by pro- 
duction during the current year will get 
together for a party which will be “tops”. 

The events on the first day of the 
celebration party will be centered in Bal- 
timore, where the visitors will be enter- 
tained during the day and in the evening. 
There will be luncheons, golf, bridge, 
and other diversions, climaxed in the 
evening by a big dance in which home 
office officials and employes will join. 
Many novel events are planned. 

Early the next morning a special train 
will be waiting to carry the visiting 
guests to Atlantic City, to begin two 
more days of fun and frolic. Headquar- 
ters will be at the Hotel Traymore. Dur- 
ing the two days at Atlantic City the 
guests will find everything arranged for 
their entertainment. It will be all play 
and no work. One of the features will 
be a free-for-all golf tournament with 
handsome prizes. 


MORTENSEN GUEST SPEAKER 

Commissioner Mortensen of Wisconsin 
was guest speaker at the annual Fall 
meeting of the Milwaukee Board of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Underwriters November 
17. The meeting was arranged by a com- 
mittee of which J. C. Brown was chair- 
man, 








LEADING PRODUCERS TO MEET 


The Massachusetts Accident Co. of 
Boston will hold its 1937 sales conven- 
tion at the Parker House on December 
7 and 8. Company officials will greet the 
producers who have qualified in the con- 
vention campaign, which ran from June 
to October, inclusive. 


PEERLESS CASUALTY EXPANDS 

The Peerless Casualty Co. of Keene, 
N. H., has expanded its Massachusetts 
operations by receiving authority to write 
all types of fidelity and surety bonds 
with the exception of bail bonds and all 
— lines exclusive of automobile lia- 
vility. 








J. P. BONSAL DEAD 

J. Purviance Bonsal, manager of the 
accident prevention and payroll audit 
department in the home office of the 
United States F. & G., died November 
11 at the age of 57. He is survived by 
his widow, a son; two sisters and two 
brothers. He was organizer and first 
president of the Maryland Motor Car 
Insurance Co. 
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Spencer Welton Boosts Fidelity Bond 
Production in Mid-West Sales Talks 


Massachusetts Bonding Vice-President Tells Ohio and Kansas 
Agents That This Line Is Saleable in Both 
Large and Small Cities 


Spencer Welton, vice-president, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding, has proved himself in 
recent years to be a great booster of 
fidelity insurance and has been giving 
talks at conventions around the country 
filled with helpful suggestions on how 
to sell this line effectively. He believes 
fidelity bond can be sold in small towns 
as well as in large ones and this was 
among the points he hammered home in 
speaking a few weeks ago at the Ohio 
and Kansas agents’ association conven- 
Mr. Welton has a knack of dram- 
atizing his points which goes over wel! 


tions. 


with producers. 


Mr. Welton, for example, told the 
story in his Kansas talk of how a suc- 
cessful Chicago surety man, returning 


home by train from a convention out 
of town, met a man in the smoking car 
and, after conversing with him, they ex- 
changed cards. To his pleasant surprise 
a few days later the surety man was 
invited to his new friend’s office to dis- 
a fidelity schedule for a newly 
formed business, which proved to be of 
such magnitude that the bond premium 
was $25,000 annually. It was a swell 
piece of business which, incidentally, is 
still on the books of the same company 
although written five years ago. 

Taking as his objective to pep up his 
audience with the potentialities of fidelity 
bond production Mr. Welton went on to 
say that with the annual fidelity premi- 
um volume well up into the millions, 
about 90% of the business is written by 
10% of the agents licensed to write cas- 
ualty lines. He did not suggest that the 
agent go out and grab business from his 
competitor but he did emphasize: “You 
should develop for yourself some of the 
new business that is all around you and 
which in many cases is yours for the 
asking.” 


cuss 


Bank Forced to Close 

“Several years ago the cashier of a 
bank in a large Eastern manufacturing 
city found it convenient to falsify the 
books until he had succeeded in abstract- 
ing about $30,000 of the bank’s money. 
One day he became so seriously ill that 
he found it physically impossible to go 
to the bank. When he returned after 
a brief illness he felt he saw evidence 
that the peculations had been discovered 
by the vice-president. So the cashier 
went to the vice-president and made a 
clean breast of the matter. 

“When he had concluded the vice-pres- 
ident said: ‘The fact is that I am in 
the same boat with you. The big break 
in the market caught me. I thought it 
was only temporary and took some bank 
funds to margin my account with the re- 
sult that I am short about $150,000. We 
are both in this together so we may as 
well work together hereafter and try to 
get ourselves out.’ 

“That’s precisely what they did, with 
the result that when the final crash came 
they had together taken $750,000 of the 
funds, money which was deposited with 
the bank for safe-keeping. The bank 
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was forced to close its doors. Of course, 
the bank had a blanket bond, but it was 
for $50,000, and that’s about the usual 
ratio of coverage to actual loss. 

Long Island Agent’s Resourcefulness 

“There is no business getting formula 
which can be handed to you and which 
will work the same under all conditions. 
You have to be resourceful like the agent 
down on Long Island who startled his 
company by the volume of automobile li- 
ability business he turned in when the 
New York State financial responsibility 
law became effective. They couldn’t un- 
derstand how he got it all, so they start- 
ed an investigation. They discovered 
that his system was to visit house-own- 
ers and make an orthodox solicitation 
of business. If that didn’t work, he 
would say to the house-owner: ‘You 
own this property, don’t you?’ And the 
house-owner would reply that he did. 

“Then the agent would say: ‘Well, 
you don’t need automobile liability insur- 
ance after all. If you get into an acci- 
dent and the other man gets a judgment 
against you, they will just come and take 
your house away from you, so why 
should you waste money on liability pre- 
miums?’ And it worked, because no 
man willingly and happily contemplates 
the prospect of being made homeless 
wher, for the payment of a few dollars, 
he can safeguard his property and his 
financial future. To sell fidelity bonds 
successfully you must use some imagina- 
tion. 

“The agent who knows casualty lines 
but hasn’t written bonds will find the 
fidelity lines the best ones to start in 
with. In the first place, a fidelity bond 
can be cancelled at any time, so there 
is no such underwriting problem involved 
as with a contract bond or an adminis- 
trator’s or guardian’s bond. All you do 
is get the application filled out and the 
company does the rest. The rate manual 
is not involved and a very little study 
will make it clear to you. 

A Few Sales Pointers 


“Here are some suggestions along that 
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day: 

“1. Remember the different popular 
bond forms: (a) Commercial blanket 
bond, (b) blanket position bond, (c) 
named schedule bond, (d) position sched- 
ule bond, (e) ordinary individual bond. 
(There are also bankers blanket and 
individual bank fidelity bond not fre- 
quently contacted by majority of agents.) 

“2. Analyze the requirements of your 
prospect: (a) A small retail merchant 
would require the individual bond. (b) 
Medium size organizations with few em- 
ployes would be interested in named 
schedule bond. (c) In large department 
stores, or any organization with large 
sales departments a commercial blanket 
or blanket position bond would be suit- 
able. 

“3. Upon determining the bond re- 
quired, we suggest contacting your serv- 
ice office for rates and specimen form. 

“4. Consult the fidelity index to find 
whether your prospect’s business is un- 
classified or specifically rated. (a) Rates 
for unclassified risks are found on Page 
1 and 3, including individual, named or 
position schedule bond rates. (b) Pro- 
cedure in determining rates for commer- 
cial blanket and position blanket is iden- 
tical in the unclassified risks, except that 
no surcharge is applicable on account of 
classification of your prospect’s business. 


Many Opportunities in Small Towns 


“One thing I do emphasize here is 
that fidelity bonds can be sold in small 


the size of the town and where it ; 
located has very little to do with what 
can be accomplished there. | Suppose 
the best illustration of small town Dossi- 
bilities was shown to me recently when, 
with our agent at Lebanon, Pa, I mo. 








Globe’s Latest Sales Bulletin 


Capitalizing effectively the seasonal in- 
terest in football the Globe Indemnity 
has just sent out a bulletin to its agents 
entitled “The Big Game for Big Gains.” 
Written in the gridiron vernacular the 
message starts with instructions from 
the “coaching bench” as follows: 

“Block out that competition.”—“Keep 
your feet moving and push for points.” 
—“Don’t muff the passes; when you get 
a lead follow it through.”—“When you 
get into ticklish territory, punt out of 
danger. Never lose the ball on downs 
by taking a definite ‘no’ for an answer. 
The next contact may be more favor- 
able.” “In order to reach the receiver, 
you have to have something on the ball, 
so study the lines vou are driving for.” 
—‘When you receive the ball get away 
fast; don’t put off for tomorrow what 
you can do today.”—“Watch for the 
other fellow’s fumbles.”—“No matter how 
hard the opposition hits the dotted line, 
hold ’em and make them sign right on 
og 

Reviewing Your Lineup 

The agent is then urged to review 
his lineup of insurance coverages—eleven 
in all—which symbolize the eleven play- 
ers on the football team. They are: 

“Plate” Glass—Shatters all records for 
being a consistent performer. Do not 
forget that the lettering on plate glass 
windows, as well as the frames, are in- 
surable in connection with glass itself. 

“Fidelity” Bond—Confidence may be 
placed in this fellow. When things go 
wrong or signals get mixed, here is the 
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tored over to the nearby town of Her. 
shey, a community built and owned by | for 
the chocolate maker of that name, whos nl 
factory has a weckly output valued a . 
about $1,000,000. Hershey had to haye Desir: 
the vision, the courage and the energy . 
and determination to establish som. 
thing entirely new. He had to creat Alb 
his own possibilities and all I am sug- 
gesting to you is that you take advantage 
of the possibilities already existing aj bays Com 
about you. 
. ’ : To Ste 
At a recent convention an Insurance I 
man told me that he started life as q 
cigar salesman working for the Ameri 
can Tobacco Co. The first week he was LUB M 
out trying to sell cigars, it seemed to 
him that everywhere he went he learned Dyer 20 
that another cigar salesman had been | Celebre 
there just ahead of him. The same thing P 
happened the second week, and it hap- , 
pened the third week. Finally in des. a 
peration he wrote the sales manager and Replying 
said: ‘I can’t sell cigars; there are q podified c 
thousand salesmen out ahead of me’ fons in th 
Two days later the sales manager wired Bock insu 
him, ‘Keep moving, boy, there are a mil- [.. he 
lion more right behind you.’ ich ~~ 
“So there’s the slogan for the bond jew York 
agent—‘Keep Moving.’” mmittee, 
ouis H. | 
niformity 
ommissior 
rokers W 
I V G ae Field Club 
n Vernacular of the Gridiron [: jc: 
Hotel Ten 
they do, he’s right there to make up )) ficld 1 
the loss. _  pstment < 
Mac” Machinery—For smooth-going ves, Ins 
operations and undisturbed gains, Ma- | 
chinery insurance may be depended upon cal agen 
when the “breakdowns” are against it. fought b 
“Ax” C. Dent—You don’t have to use pes” of t 
trick plays with “Ax” because he will 
buck right through center and give a 
good account of himself. Accident insur- | Superint 
ance has a strong personal appeal for freaker of 
nearly everyone who has a job. he them 
“Rob” Burglary—Here is the fellow fhich he 
for stealing around the opposition for frogress 1 
big gains. By the way, Federal Bureau Bg its | 
of Investigation statistics show that ith res 
burglaries increase in the Winter fons in t 
months. hat 175 ¢ 
“Pub” Liability—Nobody ever gave $0 fion regul 
much interference for a policy carrier f the st 
as old “Pub”. In fact he is so ambitious fompanies 
that he wants to block out the entire pot at all 
population and can do it, too, with prop- fies bein 
er encouragement. hting bo 
“Pay” Claims—A star claimant for a" | The ey 
All-American selection. Our business and frents dc 
your business are built squarely on the Pink ass, 
excellence of our claim service. You will roblem ; 
find that a client, satisfied by efficient Baye ctry 
and prompt claim service, is a splendid uperinte 
advertisement in building up further hnies mt 
premiums with this client and his friends, Bty for , 
thus increasing your circle of custometS. Breess ¢ 
“En” Gineers—Our star tackler be- 8 being 
cause he will tackle your engineering Bf busin, 
problems with the greatest of ease. 9 Ither by 
not hesitate to call upon our boiler and |, produ 
machinery department for information 
advice. In the same manner you caf ( 


chap who steps in to prevent a loss. 

“Surety”—Here is another of the Bond 
boys in the game. When he is needed 
he is right on the job to back up the 
line. 

“Auto” Mobile—One of your best 
players, a triple-threat man, (Bodily In- 
jury Liability, Property Damage Liabil- 
ity and Collision insurance). 

“Blow” Boiler—Goes a long way to 
keep things from blowing up but, if 





arrange for inspections or surveys that 
will enable us to make definite quota 
tions of rates in your behalf. 

In closing, the letter lists the Referees 
as “The Underwriter Boys”; the lines 


men as “Dollars and Cents,” and the 


timekeeper as “Our time is your in 
Ken Dunshee, advertising manager 


the Globe, was the author of the letter 


which has been favorably comment 
upon in the field. 













